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INTRODUCTION 


By Sir FREDERIC G. KENYON, g.b.e.* m, 

Ijxlf Director and P met pul Librarian $f Mr British MuseWm 

Thh British Museum is, next to the British Navy, the national 
institution which Is held in most universal respect abroad. A visit to 
It is almost obligatory on travellers to this countryi and foreign 
scholars regard it with a reverence which they sometimes extend to 
the temporary custodians of its treasures. Yet no adequate history 
of it exists. Its foundation and early years have been described by 
Edward Edwards and others* but of its growth in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries there is no record except a few popular works 
and the official guidebooks* My immediate predecessor, Sir E, Maunde 
Thompson, after his retirement, set about a history of the Museum, 
but could not carry it beyond the end of the eighteenth century. The 
fact is that an active administrator has not the time for the necessary 
research* and a retired officer, unless he lives near at hand, cannot 
have the constant access to archives in which the research has to 
be made. 

There is, however, a further difficulty. 1 he Museum is now so 
large, and its collection so multifarious, that no one person can ade¬ 
quately deal with the whotc of it; what is needed is not a single 
history of the Museum, but a series of histories of Its several Depart¬ 
ments, The Departments of classical antiquities,of Egypt and Assyria, 
of Oriental art and archaeology, of ethnography, of prints and draw* 
jngs, need separate histories by their own specialists. Some slight 
beginning has been made with such specialized records. An account 
of the growth of the buildings of the Museum was drawn up at the 
time of ihe opening of the King Edward the Seventh Galleries in 
1914* and in 1929 Mr G, F. Barwick published a history of the 
Reading Room. Now a more comprehensive attempt has been made 
by Mr. Esdaile to do For ihe Library Departments {that is, the 
Departments of Printed Boob and of Manuscripts) what it is hoped 
may be done for the other portions of the great Museum. 
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Ir is only within the Last century that the Library has attained the 
commanding position which it now holds. For this it is indebted 
above all to Panizzi in respect of the Printed Books, and to Bond 
and Thompson in respect of the Manuscripts. They* more than 
anyone else, established the traditions of comprehensiveness on the 
one hand, and of conscientious discharge of duty on the other, which 
have been maintained by their successors. The story is told in the 
pages that follow; and Mr, Esdaile* as a sometime ofEqcr in the 
Printed Books Department and subsequently engaged as Secretary 
in the general administration of the Museum, is well qualified to tell 
it His work needs no commendation from me; but as I have been 
asked to wish it Godspeed, I gladly do so, on the day that is at once 
my own eightieth birthday and the one hundred and eighty-fourth 
of the Museum. 

Jj > 194$ 


NOTE 

The design on the cover of this book represents one of the bronze 
linns, designed for the British Museum by Alfred Stevens, which 
originally surmounted a tow railing in Great Russell Street, and 
were later placed inside the Museum. 
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To keep the public* Hock of Lrajiunf# which a in Boob and 
Manuscripts, to in a™ it, and to propow it to other* in the W*k 
which may be most helpful unto all, 

Jqhk DirKTE, R&paJ Librarian, ifijO* 

Mail without learning, ud the rctocnibrtjaet of things past, Mh 
into a bcLdJtlyc jouiihntftv* 

Akon., 1(53* 

I want a poor student to have the lame means of indulging his 
learned curiosity* of following htl rational pursuits, of consulting 
the nmc authoritie-fr of fathoming she HUSt intricate enquiry! a* 
the richest man in the kingdom. 


ASTOKifii Fan 17.7.1, 


IN PIAM MEMQRUM 

COSMO GORDON, ARCHBISHOP* LORD LANG OF LAMBETH 

FOIL SEVENTEEN TEARS CHAtRWAK Of THE T^STEZi 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 

D.D.D* 


PREFACE 


Ah adequate history and description of the British Museum would 
require a very large volume. What has been attempted here is some¬ 
thing less ambitious. My aim h to provide in small compass what 
can only be found scattered through a large number of books and 
penodickii, a summary account historical and descriptive, which 
shall be fiall enough to be useful for reference and information, and 
at the same time to bring out the true significance of the collections 
and of the tale of their gathering—in a word, to be readable, 

I have confined myself to the Library, that is to t^e three Depart¬ 
ments, of Printed Books, of Manuscripts, and of Oriental Printed 
Books and Manuscripts. 1 have left untouched that of Prints and 
Drawings, once, like that of Coins and Medals, an integral part 
of the Library, as was usual, and often still so reckoned, regarding 
it as more closely allied to the Art side of the Departments of Anti¬ 
quities. To complete the work thus left incomplete there would be 
required two more volumes, dealing respectively with the Antiquities 
and with the Natural History collections, the latter now constituting 
the sister Institution, the British Museum (Natural History} at South 
Kensington, commonly called the Natural History Museum. Some 
part of the account of the foundation of the Bloomsbury buildings 
and of the administration would be common ground to the three 
parts; and in hope that the remaining two may be produced before 
long I have borne the fact m mind in writing the pages which 
follow. 

I would thank the Trustees for their kind permission granted to 
me to make use of their archives* a permission of which I would have 
made fuller use had the papers not been evacuated in 1939. I have 
also to thank Messrs. Grafton & Co. for allowing me to use the 
collection, of books, pamphlets and cuttings relating to the Museum 
formed by the late George R. Potter. A larger collection of cuttings, 
for the earlier period only, of which I have made use, is that, bound 
in four stout volumes, to the making of which Sir Frederic 
Madden, with his first and second wife in succession, as his diaries 
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telL devoted so many evening. It is in the Printed Books {4 vuis. t 
C. 5 J, i. lj + Someone ought to do this work in each generation; and 
1 regret that It is too late for me to begin it now. 

Anyone writing on the first centrny and a quarter of the Museum’s 
history must be indebted to the industry* while somewhat regretting 
the verbosity, of Edward Edwards, and also to the kindly and chatty 
Oowtan, as well as to the encyclopaedic appendices to the Reports of 
the Committee of and of the Royal Commission of 1847- 

49; while for the bier period he must be grateful for the reminis¬ 
cences of Richard Garnett, Sir Frederic Kenyon and Dr. A. W, 
Pollard, But even with the aid of these and of a cloud of lesser witnesses 
no member of the Museum staff could of his own knowledge describe 
the whole even of hb own Department, This i& one of the first 
lessona every Museum man learns on entering the service- Much less 
therefore can he describe his own and two others, one of them remote 
from hh education. As Scott so justly observed of the Ettrick Shep¬ 
herd's labours towards his book of jacobhe song^ l 'h U an Awkward 
thing to read m order that one may write” [ but that has inevitably 
been my lot* and while I have to thank many colleagues, Dr* H. 
Idris Bell in particular, for generous help, I have also to bless the 
practice, followed (not quite unfailingly) by the compilers of the 
catalogues, of prefixing an account of the collection described and of 
the acquisitions by which it had been built up, I have made large use 
of these prefaces, and in the absence of references they may be taken 
to be my sources. I nay remark that the notes of the catalogues 
appended to the sections in Part 11 are intended to provide a complete 
list 1 have made no attempt at providing a bibliography, which would 
by itself fill a considerable volume; but many of the chief sources will 
be found adequately referred to in the notes. Adequately I hope; at 
least the classic reference, % Smith/' will not be found there. The 
notes, I would add, are by no means all given to rhe dull duty of 
references though aware that those who do not read notes do not 
read prefaces either, I would urge here that most of those in this 
volume are designed to be read 

AlttJNDEIX ESDAILE 
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HISTORICAL 
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THE FOUNDATION 


i. Tub Act or 1753 and the Opening 

The story of the foundation of the British Museum has been too 
often told and is too well known to be related again at length* but it 
must be told here in outline before its significance is discussed. The 
outline can be followed in the Act of Parliament (26 Geo. II, c, 22) 
of 17531 which founded the Trust. The preamble of that Ad 
tells how “Sir Hans Sloanc of Chelsea, in the County of Middlesex 
Baronet, having, through the Course of many Vearc, with great 
Labour and Expence, gathered together whatever could be procured 
either in our own or foreign Countries, that was rare and curious," by 
a codicil dated 1749 to his Will desired that his collection m all its 
branches, as described in forty-six volumes of catalogue, should be 
kept together, and that his trustees should offer than to the Crown 

for the sum of £2.0^000^ t** .!- 

Ii proceeds ti> recite previous Acts* of IJOO (ii fie 13i wimam III, 
c. 7) "for settling and preserving the Library kept in the House 
at Westminster, called Cotton House, in the name and femily of the 
Cottons, for the benefit of the Publick," and of 1706 (5 Anne, 
C. 30) “for the better securing Her Majesty's purchase of Cotton 
House" and the building of a room to be called the Cottonian Library, 
to contain the manuscripts and other collections of Sit Robert Cotton, 
very little having been done in pursuance of the former Act. It is then 
recorded that the Act of Queen Anne had had no better result, but 
that in 1731 the Cotton Library had suffered by a fire. That Arthur 
Edwards, Esq., by his Will of 17381 had bequeathed his boob and 
(subject to the life interest of M litres Elizabeth Milks) ro 

erect 2 house in which to preserve the Cottonian Library, or should 
such a house have meantime been provided, id purchase manuscripts, 
books of antiquities, ancient coins, medals and Other curiosities to be 
added to the Library. And, further, that the Countess of Oxford, the 
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widow, and the Duchess of Portland, the only daughter, of Edward 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, were prepared to sell ihe valuable manuscripts 
collected by the laic Earl and his father Robert Harley, the first 
Earl, for the sum of £ 10,000, to be kept as an addition to the 
Cottonian Library, and to be called the Harlcian Collection of 
Manuscripts* 

The Act then established a body of Trustees, headed by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons* as Principals, and consisting 
beside them of the other great Officers of State, and of two trustee 
representatives each of the families of Sloane, Cotton and the Harleys, 
and abo, elected by all these, fifteen others.* These Trustees arc to 
find a ^repository™ within the Cities of London or Westminster or 
the suburbs thereof; the collections named and any additions to them, 
“received into the said General Repository, shall remain and be 
preserved therein for publick use, to all Posterity,** and free access to 
them is to be given to 4 *all studious and curious Persons " The three 
Principal Trustees are to recommend two candidates to the Sovereign, 
who will appoint one of them (and by inference, be it observed, 
nobody else) to be Principal Librarian, the only statutory officer, who 
with the other officers and servants (again, be it observed) is specifi¬ 
cally forbidden the common and corrupt practice of the period, of 
employing a deputy to do the work of his office*} 

Then follow twenty-four sections providing in minute detail for 
the conduct by the Archbishop and other Trustees of a lottery for 
raising the necessary money to pay the £*0,000 for the Sloane collec¬ 
tion and the £*0,000 for the Harleian manuscripts, to purchase or 
erect and fumhh the "■repository,” and to set up an endowment of 
£30,000 for current income, the balance if any on the profits of the 
lottery to be reserved for the future disposition of Parliament, 

The conduct of the lottery, despite its dignified auspices, was not 
free from scandal; 1 but the Trustees were able to pay the £30,000 
required for the Collections, invest the £30,000, buy for another 
£ 10,250 xMontagu House, in Great Russell Street, m the Parish of 
Saint George, Bloomsbury f*S Geo. II, Sess. x, Private Acta, c+ iiij, 
and at a cost cf £11,873 to repair and fit it and put the garden in 
18 
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order. This high cost is due to the fact that the house had stood 
empty for some years.5 The Trustees had rejected in favour of it 
Buckingham House, which was offered them by Sir Charles Sheffield 
for £30,0005 st had previously been decided by Sloanc's misted to 
remove his collection from Chelsea. While the new Trust was engaged 
in settling into its home, the House of Lords deposited 1 llamas 
Rymefs collection of documents not printed in his F&tdtrs and also 
sixty-four volumes of Rolls of Parliament * and, more important, in 
1757 George II transferred to it the Library of the Kings and Queens 
of England, now called the Old Royal Library. In 1757 *he first 
Statutes were drawn up, and on 15th January, J 759 j British 
Museum was opened. 

2 W O&IGISS or THE FOUNDATION COLLECTIONS 

Let us now look backwards. 

Behind these events, thus for the most part recorded in the dry 
language of Parliamentary draftsmen, lay a bng and far from dry 
history of two at least of the great intellectual movements of Wesiern 
Europe of the previous two centuries, lor the new Museum was of 
twofold inspiration, historical and scientific. It brought together, for 
preservation in the first place, and as ii proved later for vast develop¬ 
ment, the accumulated results, so for as they had gone, on the one 
hand of she studies in national records of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
antiquaries, and on the other of the researches into nature and natural 
law of the enquiring minds of the preceding hundred years, origi¬ 
nating before the foundation of the Royal Society at the Restoration, 
and marked by an increasing foundation abroad of academics with a 
wide scientific outlooks 

The essence of the whole was the gathering together of the libraries. 
In the list of the dasses of Sloane’s collections Set oui in the Act of 
1753 hfs library of boob stands first, and curiously enough, except for 
crystals and mathematical instruments, nothing that We should now 
ral I science is mentioned, though the eh ict value of h ss collecti ons was 
and is in natural history. It was not too late to be encydopaedic, and, 
broadly considered, the boob and the “curiosities" illustrated each 
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other. But it is with the books* manuscripts and written documents 
alone that we arc here concerned. 

The latter half of the fifteenth and the sixteenth century saw the 
foundation and the rcfoundation or development of libraries through^ 
out the more advanced parts of Western Europe* in answer* as it were* 
to the ferment of new knowledge and new criticisms of the old which 
took triple form as. the Renaissance*the Reformation and the Countcr- 
Re formation. After the return from Avignon Popes Nicholas V 
(enriched by the alms of the jubilee year* 1+50)* Sixtus IV* Leo X 
and Sixtus V* gathered a new and splendid Papal Library in, the 
Vatican- p F rands I of France* a great patron of the new scholarship* 
Issued in 1527 the first decree (the Ordonnancc de Montpellier) 
ordering a copy of every book published in France to be sent to his 
Library at BIols* and appointed Guillaume Budd* the greatest classic 
of the time* as his Librarian; the Medici family* and notably Loren?-© 
the Magnificent and Pope Leo X* regarded the Biblioteca Mediceo- 
Lmrenztana. as one of the most precious possessions of their house* 
and finally opened it to the public in 1571; Albert V of Bavaria, with 
the help of the wealth and culture of the merchant prince of Augsburg* 
Johann Jakob F ugger* founded the Court* now the State* Library of 
Bavaria at Munich in 1561s the Emperor Maximilian l and still 
more Ferdinand I (i 50 J“& 4 J created that of Vienna; Philip II of 
Spain that of the Escorial in 1576; Julius Duke of Brunswick and 
Luneburg the Wolfenbuttel Library (1572); while the libraries of 
universities were either* like that of the jagiclLonska at Cracow* 
vastly developed by ihe acquisition of manuscripts* or were refounded* 
as was Oxford**; by Sir Thomas Bodley in 1603* 

In Italy and the neighbouring countries the chief quarry of the 
Rsna^sance collectors was the classical Literature of Greece and 
Rome* of which manuscripts were being discovered in monasteries 
and ebewhere* and which more and more men were able and eager 
to read, Some of these* mostly Larin* came from Northern monas¬ 
teries such as Fulda and Coney* where they were found by a tribe of 
hunrets* headed by Poggio Brace to] Ini; But few remained* and few 
went, north of the Alps., except to Paris and Munich; most of the 
classical Greek texts (being in (act the most ancient known) pas- 
to 
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sesscd today by the more northerly libraries such as the Paris Aleman* 
and the British Museum** Bacchy I ides and Aristotle, 
iraAii^ui* have come from the comparatively recent discoveries of 
papyri in the rubbish-heaps of andent Egyptian towns. It is signifi¬ 
cant that ix the best MSS, of Homer arc now in Veniceof Hesiod 
and Herodotus, in Florence* of Pindar, in Rome, Florence, Milan 
and Paris; of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Apollonius Rhodius, in 
Florence* of Euripides, in Venice, Florence and Rome* of Aristo¬ 
phanes, in Venice and Ravenna-, of Thucydides, in Florence, Rome, 
Munich and London; of Demosthenes and Pbto, in Paris; and of 
Aristotle, in Venice, Rome and Parish? Much the same is true of 
clinical Latin literature. And Oriental literatures were collected 
for the Vatican, the Escorial, Munich and the Royal Library of 
Paris long before (with the exception of Laud's gift to the Bodleian) 
they reached English Libraries, at least in any quantity. 

In the North, and in England especially, the dominating study was 
controversial theology, Thomas James, Bodley's first librarian (and 
perhaps also, in less degree, Bodley himself), conceived the function 
of the University Library to be to certify the text of the Christian 
Fathers against the supposed falsifications of Romanist divines.® 
Wolfenbflttcl also was Intended to be an armoury of Reformist 
theology wirh which to meet the Roman Counter-Reformation. 
And the Coumer-Rcformatinn tn its cum was soon (in i6oq) 
to be crystalliited in a library foundation, Frederic Borromeo f s 
Ambrosiana at Mi bn. 


3. The Suppression o? the Monasteries: Archbishop Farkeii 
and the Antiquaries 

A third interest may be observed coming into play ^ just this time: 
that in the national history and antiquities. In the late fifteenth and 
early sincteemh century the anrietii shadow of the Holy Roman 
Empire was fading from men's veneration, and in France and Eng¬ 
land at least the Crown consolidated its power, and reduced the 
independence of provinces and nobles; Louis XI and Henry VII by 
this common policy of theirs did much to create national patriotism, 
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an inevitable fruit of which is an interest in national history* That the 
period saw a crop of chronicles in this country is therefore no inde¬ 
pendent phenomenon,? 

The first and chief step which led to the foundation of the British 
Museum Library has now to be mentioned. That step was the sup* 
pressbn of the monasteries by Henry VIIL It is true that cause and 
effect were divided by over two centuries] the connection between 
them is not the less certain and vital. The monastic libraries were the 
chief repositories of the chronicles and other vernacular literature of 
the country, and still more of the church-boots, dating from the days 
of Theodore and Rede* and almost of Augustine himself* which were 
the chief documents proving the pedigree of the Christian Church in 
this Island. Neither Henry (though he had had a theological training) 
nor Cromwell cared for these things. It has been well pointed out by 
Edward Edwards 1 * that in all the eighty-six detailed Visitation Articles 
of the Royal Commissioners of 1536 there is no mention whatever of 
books or of the ability to read* let alone of Libraries or learning. Except 
for such altar-books as had bindings of predous metals or jewel*, the 
monastic libraries, which were often rich, were scattered unregarded. 
To save what books survived from them, and provide for their pre¬ 
servation, was the problem of the next two generations, of English 
scholars. 

The sins of omission of the Commissioners of Henry VI 11 in 1536 
were followed in 15S 0 1 551 by the sins of commission of those 

of Edward VI, or rather of the Protector and Council, who purged 
the Oxford libraries of popery by indiscriminate destruction of quan¬ 
tities, though fortunately not all* of their books;* ■ amongst the rest 
went Duke Humfrey's books and H d T AungervilJe*s Library,” Le* 
Richard de Bury T s, given by him to his foundation of Durham College. 
Similar purges were made at Cambridge** and elsewhere by the 
fanatics of the new ideas and the new order, in the hope of exter¬ 
minating the old. It is a proceeding natural to such men at such times; 
we have seen In recent yeare some, and those probably by no means 
the last, examples. 

There were a few who saw the loss and did what they could to 
stop il The suppression was visibly coming before It came; Indeed it 
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had begun long before in a small and irreproachable way under 
orthodox Church authority) and the foundations of colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge by Bishops Fox and Fisher between 1505 and 1515 
had foreshadowed the coming change dearly enough, John Lcland, 
who had been Keeper of the King's Library from some time before 
1520 and in 1533 was appointed King** Antiquary, made his 
celebrated “laboryous journey and seiche for Engknds antiquities 11 
between the latter date and 1543, noting important books in the 
libraries he visited, as well as ancient buildings, coins, and the like. 
On 1 6th July, 1536, the year of the final and great suppression, he 
wrote to Cromwell, entreating him to extend the duties of the 
Commisioners of Enquiry to cover the monasteries 11 hooks, so that 
the best of them could be taken for the King's Library 1 but the 
Articles of Enquiry, as noted above, bear no trace of this, and though 
Leland did secure some volumes, they were few* Of the Royal 
Library we shall have more to say in a later section. 

Inland's mind gave way soon after this; his collection and notes 
were published in J549 by John Bale, an ardent convert to the 
Reformation, who, though endowed with a tasre and talent for 
vituperation which is unhappily too common among the advocates of 
change, was nevertheless a real lover of learning. In his well-known 
preface to this work Bale lamented that the opportunity of the Sup¬ 
pression had been lost and that among the Commissioners +4 men of 
learnyng and perfyght love to their nacyon were not then appointed 
10 the serche of theyr lybniryes, for the conservation of those most 
noble Antiquitees'" (i r e. the English Chronicles and other ancient 
MSS,), and “in every shyre of England* but one soiempne library” 
founded to preserve “our noble monuments.”^ The works of 
orthodox theologians, schoolmen and canonists on the other hand 
were in Bale's eyes best burned. “If the byshop of Rome's lawes, 
decrees, decretals, extravagates, clementines, and other such dtegges 
of the dtvyll, yea if Heyiesburyes sophisms, Porphyryes universal*, 
Aristotles oldc bgyekes and Dunses dyvimte, wyth such other lowsy 
legerdcmayncs and frutes of the bottom lease pyrte, had leaped out of 
our libraries. . , , we might wele have ben therwith contented," 
Balers enduring work is based on Leland'sj it is the first bibliography 
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of English writmJ* He also collected books himself and helped to 
End them for Archbishop Parker., 

Matthew Parker, bom in 15 04, elected Master of Corpus Christ! 
College, Cambridgej in 1 544, and consecrated Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury in 1559* had spent the best of his years in the rime of violent 
change and iconodasm; a moderate Reformer* he more than anyone 
made the Elizabethan Church settlement. In his mind what needed 
insisting on most was the continuity of the Church of England with 
that of Augustine* a continuity fiercely denied by extremists from 
both sides. For the establishment of Farkeris position the surviving 
pre-Conquest manuscript books, documents and inscriptions were 
obviously of the first Importance. He sec about collecting them from 
many Sources and especially of course from the dispersal of the libraries 
of Christ Church (the Cathedral) and St. Augustine's at Canterbury* 
books from which were to be found scattered in private hands In 
Kent and ebewhero. 1 * And he edited, or caused 10 be edited, the 
works of Gildas, Asset, Aelfric* Matthew Paris and other early 
chroniclers, and employed John Day, the best English printer of his 
rime, to cut the first Anglo-Saxon type and to print for him. He was 
not* it must be admitted, either an editor with modem standards of 
integrity or a palatograph cr with modern standards of dating manu¬ 
scripts, Thus he hopefully attributed a group of MSS. to the owner¬ 
ship of the seventh-century Archbishop Theodore of Canterbury, 
who was a notable Greek scholar. This provenance he based on the 
appearance of the name 0 * a$wpo$ on one of them, a Homer which he 
had bought of 2 baker at Canterbury. But only one of the group was 
as old as the twelfth century,, and the rest were much later still. 1 * 
The Homer was in fact sill 3 modem, and was probably new when it 
was brought back by Prior Seltyng from one of his tours to Ifcdy at the 
end of the fifteenth century. But this detracts little from the debt we 
owe to Parker. Helped by his high position and influence, he gathered 
a noble collection of four hundred and thirty-three volumes, many of 
them very early monuments of the writings of the Church in Eng¬ 
land, and secured their permanent preservation in his College after his 
death m 1575. J 7 

Archbishop Parker** opportunities were, naturally* exceptional; 
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but lie was not done in hi* historical studies. Laurence Nowell, Dean 
of Lichfield, was an ardent student of Anglo-Saxon. John Stow, 
“Citizen and Taylor/* who brought himself by his enthusiasm from 
prosperity to an impoverished old age, is best known by his Surztfj of 
Lansky but was also an editor of otd chronicles and author of two, 
his Stommarit &f Englythf CAtw/o, and jfnnatn of England r And in 
the same generation appeared the first of a distinguished succession of 
legal antiquaries, such as in the next generation were Sir Henry 
Spelman and John Sdden; this was William Lambarde, the first 
historian of Lent, or indeed of any English county. Lawyers in every 
period funtil the Law of Property Act was passedJ have had occasion 
to be familiar with old deeds and documents. 1 ® 

But a greater antiquary and historian even than these, and one 
whose collections, unlike most of theirs,have come into the Museum, 1 ? 
was William Camden. Like Stow and Speed, Camden was neither an 
ecclesiastic nor a lawyer; but whereas they were London ririzerts,* 0 
raised to scholarship by their passion for history, he was a professed 
scholar- Having missed a fellowship at All Souk, he spent four years 
in archaeological tours, in the manner and very likely in Conscious 
imitation of Leland, after which, in e 575* he was appointed Under- 
master of Westminster School; in 1593 he became Headmaster, and 
held the office till 1597, when he was appointed Clarcnceux King-of- 
Arms, At Westminster he was able to continue hts tours In vacation, 
and he also became librarian of the Chapter Library, which gave him 
access to valuable materials. The Dean for the Jong period 1561-1001 
was Gabriel Goodman, whose patronage of Camden is believed to 
have begun when the latter left Oxford, and who certainly shared hts 
tastes, contributing historical material to hts great work, the Britannia 
(1586). Camden*s studies were not purely antiquarian or heraldic, 
eminent as he was in both fields; his widely known jf/mahs of Eliza¬ 
beth's reign up to 1599* published in 1615* showed an interest in 
recent and contemporary political history also; both Interests appear 
strongly in a Westminster pupil of Camden's, and may well have 
been inspired by him. 
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4 + Robert Co rro?*, the Harleys and the Old Royal Library 

That pupil was Sir Robert Cotton j 11 who may be regarded as one 
of the two posthumous founders of the Museum, Filled with the 
spirit of learning which Camden gave him, he liad also what Camden 
had not;, plentiful leisure and money, being an early and salient example 
of a class that has done great things for this country the private 
gentleman with public spirit and an enthusiasm. Immediately after 
taking his degree in 1585 at Jesus College, Cambridge, he settled at 
Cotton House in Westminster, the best centre for his life work, to 
which he now set himself. This was not merely to collect, but both 
bimsdf to study and to enable others to study as many ancient manu¬ 
scripts, and above all historically important documents, not neces¬ 
sarily ancient, as he could come by T Some contemporaries more than 
hinted that he did not always come by them very honestly. But the 
fact is that enormous quantities of books, parchments and papers were 
then to be picked up by the keen hunter. Of the wreckage of the 
monastic libraries only a small part was yet in safe hands; not only the 
religious books and chronicles, but cartularies, or lists of charters to 
lands, and the charters themselves, had gone astray, and constituted a 
solid foundation-stone of history. Moreover then and long afterwards 
statesmen treated as their private property papers which would now be 
preserved as state property in the Public Record Office, to this 
practice is due the existence of great national archives still owned 
and cared for by the descendants of statesmen, such as Cecil's at Hat¬ 
field, Quantities of such papers were to be gathered by a collector of 
political as well as antiquarian interests like Cotton, And he had, it was 
said, some official sanction. 

With his dd master and dear friend Camden he worked in dose 
contact, sharing at least one of his antiquarian tours, lending him 
manuscripts, and inheriting his papers. He became the recognized 
leader of the little hand of English antiquaries; the first Society of 
Antiquaries, founded by Archbishop Parker with the help of the 
young Camden and others in 157a, met regularly at Cotton House 
till its- extinction in 1604 under suspicion of opposition to the Crown. 51 
Younger students, Like Seldcn and Sir Sy month; DTwcs, owed much 
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to his help and encouragement! and his feme spread wider still, 
among scholars of the new school of medieval and modern history 
which was arising on the Continent as well as in England, He lent his 
most treasured volumes with great freedom* and in 1601 gpve some 
to Bodley for his new library at Oxford, In feet he regarded his 
collection as a public institution | and so it was, though not in 
name until nearly seventy years after his death in I&3L when, still 
famous, indeed a legend, but little used, it was secured under trustees 
from Sir Robert's grandson. Sir John, by the Cotton Library Act of 
tyoo. 

Neither the life of Cotton nor the astonishing wealth of his coh 
lection can be dwelt on here (for the latter sec below, pp. 226^31)1 
our immediate point is purely to show how there culminated in him* 
and eventually contributed to the founding of the Museum Library, 
the tradition of the historical and antiquarian scholarship of this 
country in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. To the work of 
Cotton that of the Harleys, father and son, may be regarded as an 
appendix, 

Robert and Edward Harley, first and second Laris of Oxford (of 
the second creation), were the third and fourth in a continuous suc¬ 
cession of four generations high officers of State, and it was natural 
that English history should be, at least equally with Biblical study, the 
main object of their collecting. Their vast and noble collection, since 
known as the Harleian MSS** consisting of nearly S,ooo volumes, 
rich not only in these fields but also in many others and especially in 
the schools, foreign as well as English, of illumination, in classics and 
in Church history, was largely assembled by a librarian of genius, 
Humphrey Wan ley, the best palaeographer of his day (see below, 
pp. 231-9). It joined Cotton's and Sloane's at the foundation of the 
Museum. The printed part of the library had previously been dis^ 
parsed. 

Here we may perhaps best mention the Old Royal Library, though 
not one of the foundation libraries, strictly so-called, as were the 
Sloane, Cotton and Harleian. Four years after the creation of the 
Museum Trust and two before the opening of the Museum in 
Montagu House, George If presented the library collected by his 
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predecessors from Edward IV downwards, both printed and manu¬ 
script. The latter were the more important, and especially famous for 
including the Codex Alcx&ndrinua, then and for long after believed 
to be the oldest surviving text of the Greet Bible* which had been 
presented to Charles I trt 1629 by the Patriarch of Constantinople. Of 
the sovereigns up to James I only Edward 1 V had been a collector, 
though miscellaneous valuable volumes had accrued at diffenent times, 
notably by such gifts as that of Queen Mary’s Psalter. But Henry 
Prince of Wales was a bom student, and his father, himself a Scholar, 
bought for him Lotd Lumley’s library, originally Archbishop Cran- 
mer\ and other collections. The Civil War, Restoration and Augustan 
period were all unpropitEous, except for some miscellaneous buying 
(and fine binding] under Charles II, and for Bentley's Ketpership 
under Queen Mary II, who took an interest in the Library! hut 
some books were received under the Licensing Acts of 1662, etc, 
and the Copyright Act of 1709* 

Apart from these chief acquisitions, the printed portion of the Royal 
Library was a Somewhat fortuitous assemblage, but with valuable 
sections of Spanish and Italian history and poetry. (See below, 
pp . 177-80,240-8.} 

5. The Royal Society a no the Scientists* Aar soil 

The second intellectual current which* joining with that of his¬ 
torical enquiry, went to create the Museum and its library, was that 
of scientific discovery. The sixteenth and still more the seventeenth 
century had seen a wonderful series of brilliant advances in the 
knowledge of nature. Those in mathematics, physics and astronomy 
are no doubt the most celebrated. The work of Copernicus in the 
early Renaissance had led, through Galileo in the first half of the 
seventeenth century* to Leibnitz and Newton; in 163B, Descartes' 
Dtscaurs sur /a Mkhad* had revolutionized geometry; and in 1600 
Gilbert had published his classical treatise Dt Magntt^ the earliest 
work on physics produced in England. In medicine and surgery 
experiment and observation had succeeded to tradition and the author¬ 
ity of Galen and Avicenna; autopsy, from being frowned on, became 
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the regular practice, and in the French wars of religion (a rich oppor¬ 
tunity for getting experience) the art of surgery was immensely 
improved by Ambrose Pare, whose work was speedily absorbed and 
transited in other countries, including our own* in 1628 Harvey 
published his revolutionary Exerritetic , based on lectures given at the 
College of Physicians, and by it established the true facts of the circu¬ 
lation of the blood. The experimental method, indeed, erected by 
Bacon into a philosophy, had conquered in every field of enquiry. Its 
triumph may be seen even in such semi-sdentific writing as Browne's 
Vulgar frrtfr/j though backwaters still existed, and Nicholas Culpeper 
could in 165a put forth his astrological herbal, The English Phytkim* 
and even later the Lcndm Phdrm&Gp&ta included fantastic as well as 
revolting remedies. The last execution for witchcraft in England took 
place m 1685, >3 

Geographical knowledge had made even greater strides; the dis¬ 
covery of the West was itself based on the revival of the sound if 
imperfect cosmology of Ptolemy T editions of whose Gtographi n were 
published before the end of the first quarter of a century of printing, 
Ptolemy, like other ancient cosmographere, knew that the earth was 
round. He miscalculated its circumference, bringing the Eastern 
coasts of Asia into mid-Atlantic. Hence the explorers, and above all 
Columbus, seeking to teach the land of pepper and spices by a route 
which was not barred by the Moslem Empire, reached America. And 
the successors of Columbus found their task enormously helped by a 
school of scientific mathematicians and map-makers, of whom 
Mercator stands at the head. 

The early voyages of discovery were scientific in one of their 
results if not at all in their motive. The plantations which resulted 
abounded in hitherto unknown birds, beasts and plants. I he first 
settlers had naturally no leisure for such studies ; but in the following 
generation a great stimulus was given to zoological and botanical 
knowledge. The younger Tradescant, whose father (like himself) 
had been both a travelling botanist and gardener to the King, visited 
Virginia in *637 and brought back plants for his collection at Lanv* 
feeth. The ^Museum Tradeicmtiaiium” was the first scientific 
museum known to have been formed in this country; 1 ! in 1683 it 
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was presented by Elias Ash mole to the University of Oxford, where 
it still exists. The elder Tradescant had made a systematic collection 
of plants during a visit to Archangel ; but European botany was for 
the first time systematically surveyed and classified by John Ray. In 
16612 Ray conceived, and with his friend Francis Willughby under¬ 
took:, a complete record of organic nature, Ray concencrating on 
botany and Willughby on zoology; but after the Jatter + s death Ray 
(in addition to educating his orphan children) edited and carried 
forward hts part of the work. Ray is much the most important pre¬ 
decessor of the great Swede Linnaeus, For our present purpose it is 
significant that the collections made by Sioane during his years 
(1687-89) as physician to the Governor of Jamaica were communi¬ 
cated by him to Ray, who published them a year before his death in 
vol. J of his lhstmin Piuntarum^ 1 

At the time of the Restoration in England the sciences had reached 
that st;tge at which organised co-operation and record are needed if 
the work of scattered pioneers, however brilliant, is to be fertilized. 
In spite of the political troubles of the time a small group of “philo- 
sophers" had begun to meet weekly at least as early as 1645, arid were 
presently centred in Gresham College, and in about 1648 a similar 
group formed itself at Oxford, close touch being kept between the 
two. At the Restoration Charles II patronized the London meetings, 
and, after being (of course at his own request) entered amply as a 
member, conferred on it in 1662 a Royal Charter* Thus was founded 
the Royal Society, which gathered together men of scientific attain¬ 
ments and curiosity, and in its P/uUsepAkal Tramadims issued the 
first regular scientific periodical. 

Nearly a century was yet to elapse before the foundation of the 
British Museum; but the work of the Royal Society, as much as that 
of the second Society of Antiquaries, founded in 1717, and granted 
its Royal Charter in 1751, kd straight to it. OF its fire* Trustees a 
large proportion were members of one or the other body.Nor were 
their spheres so sharply delimited as they are today. Knowledge had 
not yet so accumulated as to be perforce split into a number of special¬ 
isms, unconscious of each other, it was still possible for a man of 
wide intellectual curiosity to be, if not a dfctfer, at least an indagater 
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univ*nafii+ Sloane, in. turn Secretary and President of the Royal 
Society, collected In very wide fields of knowledge. (For his large 
library, see below, pp. 1 77 t ^ 39 - 4 oJ 

The same width of interest is well shown by another episode in the 
very early history of the Royal Society which was in time to affect the 
Museum. Henry Howard of Norfolk, who entertained die Society's 
meetings at Arundel House after the destruction of Gresham College 
by the Fire of London, gave if in 1666 part of the splendid collection 
of manuscripts and printed books Formed by his father, the second 
Earl of Arundel (the collector of die Arundel marbles), though they 
were only to a very small extent concerned with the natural sciences. j t 
T he later growth of specialism rendered this noble possession of little 
use to the Society, and first the manuscripts and then the printed 
books were alienated, die manuscripts being acquired by the British 
Museum in 1830 (see below, pp_ 254-6). In J707 there was a 
proposal to unite the Royal Society's Library with the Royal (then 
called the Queen's) and the Cotton, the second Act securing which 
had just been passed.** This came to nothing, but it is another 
expression of the faith in which the Museum was founded, that all 
science illustrate each other. 2 ? 


6 . Tin Movement towarbs a Public Library 

For a great capital London was thus very late in acquiring a 
general public library, far behind Paris, for example, where the 
Mazarine had been opened in 1643, an ^ Royal Library 

had been in practice open for some time and was in 1753 formally 
opened under the enlightened rule of the AbW Jerome Bignon. The 
English Royal Library, on the contrary, was useles for anything but 
the collation of particular manuscripts, which Bentley, prv $$Hta 
hmnamtett jot, had begun to make easy \ the main collection of 
books appears to have lacked arrangement* let done facilities for 
access; nor was it methodically formed. The other libraries of Lon¬ 
don belonged to the professions of the Church and the Law, and a 
scholar belonging to neither of these professions, like Johnson, when 
he came to London in 1737, had little acces to books. The Inns of 
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Court, the nearest approach to a university, though that of only one 
faculty* Lambeth, and fexcepr through clerical friends) Sion College, 
were not open to him. There was the small library founded in Sr. 
Martin's Fields by Archbishop Tcnison in 1684, which is known 
to have contained valuable manuscripts and standard books,but 
that was all that was his of right. Probably he borrowed from the 
stock of Cave, Osborne and other booksellers, as we know Benjamin 
Franklin did when he cimc to London. If he made the right friends 
he might also no doubt draw on private collections of books, such as 
those of Sunderland, Dr. Mead, Harl ey, Sica no. Bur then and for long 
after the University towns, and especially Oxford, were the only real 
places for easy access to books of scholarship Ji 

The want had been increasingly felt as dvd life in London became 
more secure and culture broadened. In the sixteen-eighties John 
Evelyn had wished to see a public library founded at St. PauTaJ 1 
Access to the Cotton Library was generously given by the founder^ 
descendants; Anthony i Wood, Burnet, and most of all Dugdajif are 
known to have used it largely, though when the family were out of 
town admission was not easily arranged. And the Cotton was not a 
general library but a special collection. Signs of the times were the 
publication of the catalogue of the Cotton Library by Smith in 1697, 
die passing of the Act securing the Library in 170O, the appointment 
in 17O3 of a Committee of the House nf Lords to report on the state 
of the public records preserved in the Tower, and the publication 
about the same time of two important general catalogues of manu¬ 
scripts, Edward Bernard's Catuhgi Hbr&rUm mamucript&ritm jingliat ft 
HtirrmW, 1697, and die list of known Anglo-Saxon manuscripts 
drawn up by Humphrey Wsmley, afterwards Harley's librarian, and 
published as an appendix to Hickeys Tft/saurm in 1706. The creation 
of a public Library in London was in the air and was often canvassed in 
the hnst half of the eighteenth century. For example, a proposal put 
forward in J/43 by Thomas Carte, the historian, would have placed 
it, with the Harteun Library, in the Mansion House, then newly 
built; this would, nearly a century earlier chan the refoundation of 
Guildhall Library, have restored the City's loss of that founded by 
Sir Richard Whittington and destroyed by the Protector Somerset, 33 
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John Anstis, Garter King-of-Amis, iiad before tUl suggested that the 
Cotton and Royal Libraries (Robert Harley was still living) should be 
removed to “the noble room in St, Paul's opposite to the present 
library 1 " of the Cathedral, Le to the room in the South-West comer. H 
And in 1750 two of the Cotton Trustees petitioned for the founda¬ 
tion of a national library and museum 4 

7, Thi Establishment or the Museum 

This happy result was not achieved without difficulty. Sloanc T s 
collections were spoken of slightingly by some, notably Pope and 
Edward Young, who called him “the foremost toyman of his rime.” 
Horace Walpole, who was. one of his Trustees, and no doubt really 
interested in the matter, but who feared ridicule worse than death, 
accordingly found it necessary to affect a lone of aloofness, as we see 
in his often-quoted letter to Sir Horace Mann of February 14th, 
1753. It is from this letter that we learn that the King, to whom the 
collection was first offered, "a ccused himself, saying he did not 
believe that there were twenty thousand pounds in the Treasury.” 
When the Sloane Trustees’ petition came before Parliament, a 
Committee was appointed under the chairmanship of Philip Yorkc, 
afterwards 2nd Earl of Hardwick 1 it reported on 19th June on lines 
which were followed in the resulting Act. The Lord Chancellor, 
Henry Pelham f^ r 1764}, is said to have been not unfriendly to the 
scheme, but to have been averse from the lottery. Lotteries were in 
some disfavour, which this particular one was about eo justify. But 
the Speaker, the celebrated Arthur Onslow, a man of high public 
spirit and cultivation as well as integrity, who as ex-officio Trustee of 
the Cotton Library had played an active part after the fire at Ash- 
bumham House In 1731, was a strong influence in favour of the 
proposal, and was probably responsible for adding the Cotton manu¬ 
scripts to the terms of reference of the Committee, which recom¬ 
mended their inclusion, and added the purchase of the Harlelan 
manuscripts also. Alas, it was too late to add the Hark-fan printed 
books as well. They had been sold a dozen years before to Thomas 
Osborne the bookseller, and though Osborne got rid of them but 
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slowly, selling the great collection of English historical pamphlets by 
auction in 1747-48, the printed Library in its glory no longer existed. 
The ex-officio Trustees were from the first: 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
The. Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper 
The Speaker of the House of Commons 

(These three are the Principal Trustees) 

The First Lord of the Treasury (“The Lord Treasure*") 

The I*ord President of the Council 
The Lord Privy Seal 

The Rut Lord of the Admiralty (“The Lord High Admiral") 

The Lord Steward 

The Lord Chamberlain 

The Bishop of London 

The Principal Secretaries of Susie 

The Chancellor of the Lichwpier 

The Lord Chief Justice of England 

The Master of the Rolls 

The Chief justice of the Court of Common Pleas 

(This Office lapsed in 1873, the Court being merged In the King*) 
Bench Division) 

The. Attorney General 

The Solicitor General 

The President of the Royal Society 

The President of the Royal College of Physidam 

To these were added 1814 (by 5 Geo< IV r c, 39) : 

The President of the Society of Antiquaries 
The President of the Royal Academy 

Nominated Trustees were: 

Sloanc (antily, rwo 
Cotton Family, two 
Harley family, two 

to whom were added later in consequence of three great additions of anti¬ 
quities, representatives of the 
TWneley family (r Efe 4 ) 

Elgin family (iSli) 

Knight (Richard Payne Knight) family (1814). 
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And iiisce 1831 (by 2 Gull. IV, c, 46, in reeogmiinn Q f die gift of the 
King's Library made in 1 S13) tht Sovereign appoint a representative. 

The Trustees elected by these axe fifteen in number. The list of 
them represents so remarkable a body of distinguished men offer a 
period of nearly two centuries, especially when we remember these 
who have been Trustees by right of office, that if seems worth while 
to print it from the .Statutes (see App. 1). Very soon the body came to 
be looked upon as an Academy, the English counterpart of the French 
Forty. The honour is one which many have desired. Dr. John 
Taylor coveted it, and called it “the blue ribband of a scholar."?? 
Richard Gough (d, 1809) hoped for it, but stated with some bitter¬ 
ness that it “was now become an object of successful canvass,' 1 and, 
perhaps partly because he was not successful, altered his will and left 
all his collections to (be Bodleian, But the fact is that mere eminence 
as a specialist has rarely been regarded as a claim to elect ion. The 
work of specialists can be done by the Staff; that of policy, relations 
with Government and the like, cannot; the latter h the function of 
the Trustees, The Trustees are therefore, and always have been, a 
mixture of public men with wide intellectual interests, and men of 
intellectual eminence with capacity for affairs, which includes (as 
capacity for affairs always must} the ability to work with others. The 
history of the Trust reveals in the early period a want of large views, 
which were rare anywhere in relation to the Museum, and in the 
eighteen-thirties and forties it can only be said that there was incom¬ 
petence; no competent body would have insisted for years on the 
performance of an impossibility in the face of full and dear advice 
from their expert, of have allowed itself to be hoodwinked by its 
Secretary. Bui those days are far past, and the most distinguished men 
have long been among those who have taken their Trusteeship the 
most seriously. It is a notable focr that as Prince of Wales both King 
Edward VII and King George V, neither, one would say, a man with 
strong academic leaning, w^re Trustees and were over a period of 
thirty years (tB&i-tqii) moat regular and interested members of the 
Standing Committee, 

The conduct of the Museum's affairs is in the hands of this Standing 
Committee of twenty, on which sit the three Principal Trustees and 
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(since [881) the Sovereign’s nominee, and which reports to the 
General Board twice a year the Minutes of its Monthly Meetings. 
The same Standing Committee meets abo monthly at the Natural 
History Museum.!* 

Of the Principal Trustees at the foundation the Archbishop was 
Thomas Herring (d, 1757}, a Whig ecclesiastic of amiable character 
but no great forces and the Lord Chancellor was Philip Yorke, 1st 
Earl of Hardwieke, who retired from office in 1754. Neither of these 
had time to do much for the infant institution* But, as we have seen, 
the Speaker was very different. Onslow was rightly elected to the first 
vacancy (the Duke of Argyll’s) for an Elected Trustee on his retire- 
metit From the Speakership in 1768.17 The President of the Royal 
Society was the Earl of Macclesfield, the astronomer, who had been 
Chsitman of Sloane's Trustees in ( 75 T 

The first election, held in that year, set the Tradition. The fifteen 
elected included statesmen who were patrons of letters, such as the 
Duke of Argyll, whose portrait at Glasgow shows him with aii open 
folio; the Duke of Northumberland; “the good" Lord Lyttelton, 
himself an author, high-minded and absent-minded alike, for, though 
he had been Chancellor of the Exchequer, “he could never compre¬ 
hend the commonest rules of arithmetic” ; Philip Yorke, afterwards 
2nd Earl of Hardwicke, who had been Chairman of the Committee 
of the House for the Sloane-Cotton- Harley b us incss Sir John 
Evelyn, E.R.S., builder of the library at Wotton, whose famous 
grand fit her would surely have rejoiced to know of this activity of his 
grandson} two members of Sloanc’s family (beyond the nominated 
representatives), William SEoanc and Colonel William Sotheby; and 
several of the leading spirits of the Royal and Antiquaries’ Societies, 
such at Dr. Thomas Birch, a friend of the Yorkcs, who was the most 
active or the Trustees! according to Johnson "Tom Birch" was “as 
brisk as a bee in conversation," while Horace Walpole described him 
as “a worthy good-natured soul, full of industry and activity, and 
running about like a young setting-dog, in quest of anything new 
or old, and with no parts, taste or judgement"; he was one of the 
Museum’s first considerable benefactors as well as Secretary and first 
centenary historian of the Royal Society; James West, the grot 
collector, afterwards (in 176B) its P.R.S. an ex-officio Trustee; and 
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Dr, (afterwards Sir) William Watson, the naturalist, who stocked the 
large garden of Montagu House with plants, and was, curiously, the 
only practising man of Science of the whole fifteen. 

In 1757 the Trustees, as empowered by the Act, drew up their 
first Statute <si d Rules tv t* observed in the management and us* of 
the British Museum. Principles were laid down in these which have 
been constantly adhered to in the Museum s later history. Thus the 
preamble states that “altho it was chiefly designed for the use of 
learned and studious men, both natives and foreigners, in their 
researches into the several parts of knowledge; yet being founded at 
the expertce of the public, it may be judged reasonable, dial the 
advantages accruing from it should be rendered as general as may be 
consistent with the several consideration? above mentioned/' 

The Statute* proceed to set out the days and hours of opening; the 
deplorable method of admission by ticket of the “studious and curious 
persons' 1 mentioned in the Act to view the exhibited collections, with 
an absolute prohibition, very necessary then, of the taking of fees; 
rules of admission for Rudy;ft to order the provision of catalogues 
and labelling, and to forbid! lending “unless upon some extraordinary 
occasion/’ This last exception is more rigidly defined in the revised 
edition of the following year as “such books, charters, deeds or other 
manuscripts as may be wanted to be made use of in evidence, the 
only exception (other than Governmental war emergency) allowed 
today; and even then a member of the staff was (as he still is) to take 
and bring back the volume, and to remain in attendance on it all the 
whiled 

Thus was the British Museum bom. Of its services to learning in 
the near two centuries of its life some slight idea may be conveyed by 
the chapters that follow. Of these none have been more striking than 
those it has rendered to the study and understanding of the Middle 
Ages, nor could any have been more grateful to the shades of Cotton, 
Arundel, the Harleys and Wanley. Medieval learning, which had 
been active in the seventeenth century, had burned very low in the 
first half of the eighteenth, even in the lifetime of the fitter of these 
men, and still more after their deaths, T he beginnings of the iww 
medieval school, the Gothic revival in its best sense, owed much to 
the foundation, 4 * 
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r. Blooms bury 

Tiffc Bloomsbury of todays though much changed and become the 
Latin Quarter af London (and in the tourist-season its American 
Quarter as well), still contains houses which stood there when Mon- 
cagu House became the Museum. Great Russell Street had existed for 
nearly a century, having been built about 1670, but it was still the 
end of the town in that direction. The parish of St George* Blooms¬ 
bury, was cut out of the squalid parish of 5 t + Giles-in-thoFields, 
which lay to the South s 1 but to the North were only open fields, 
across which the hills of Hampstead and Highgate were seen in the 
distance. So empty indeed were the fields to the Nonh that they were 
a favourite duelling-ground. 3 

Montagu House was the chief glory of Bloomsbury5 it was one of 
the four houses in London which Pierre Jean Grosky thought com- 
parable to the hotels of the nobility in Paris, and the only one he 
described 3 Further West was the house (No. qq) later inhabited 
by Topham Reauderk, who, according to Horace Walpole, “built 
a library' which reaches half-way to Highgate, Everybody,” adds 
Walpole, “goes to see il It has put the Museun/s nose quite out of 
joint.” To the East, apparently on the site of the ancient Hall of the 
Lords of the Manor, the d:e Blemonds, stood another great town 
house, though not so splendid as Montagu House. This was South¬ 
ampton House, afterwards, by way of the marriage of an heiress, to 
become Bedford House, which occupied till 1800, when it was 
destroyed and its land built over, the North side of Bloomsbury 
Square, The Square, one of the first of its kind, was built about the 
same time as Great Russell Street by the Earl of Southampton.* It 
speedily became not only fashionable but, it would seem, a kind of 
precursor of Harley Street, for the three most famous and pros¬ 
perous physicians of the next hdEccntury lived in it: Dr, Richard 
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Mead (till he moved a couple of hundred yards East to the site where 
the Children's Hospital now stands in Great Ormond Street), Dr. 
John Raddiffe, and Sir Hans S-loane himself It is curious that all 
three are names venerated in libraries i Mead, it is true, made no 
foundation, his library being dispensed after his death in 175+1 hut, as 
befitted one who "more than any man lived in the broad sunshine of 
life / 1 he was a great and a generous book-lover, and his sale was one 
of the chief book-collectors 5 events of the century; while in the 
Raddiffe Library and Camera at Oxford and in the British Museum 
are the memorials of the other two. Sloane's cd lections, which he 
had taken with him to his country house (as it was then) at Chelsea, 
thus returned to a spot very near their earlier home. 


2. Montagu House 

The original Montagu (or Montague) House was designed by 
Robert Hooke in 167+ and completed four years later for Ralph, 
afterwards the first Duke of Montagu.* It was in the French style, 
with a large M court of honour/' Hanked b? lower pavilion wings and 
screened from the street by a colonnaded wing and cupola-cmwned 
gate,* This house had but a short existence, for it was destroyed by 
fire in the night of January [8th, I&S&. Evelyn in his Diary for the 
next day says that it was lfc bumt to the ground/ 1 According to Dalk- 
way,7 this was during the residence of the French Ambassador, with 
whom Montagu, then English Amba^ador at Versailles, had tem¬ 
porarily changed houses, and after the fire ir ms agreed that the 
Court of France should bear half the oast of rebuilding, upon condi¬ 
tion thai the architect and painters employed should be French. 
Dallaway adds that “the object avowed was, to teach the English 
how a perfect palace should be constructed and embellished*"; but 
this avowal, if expressed, was merely diplomatic, since the new house, 
erected (it is doubtfully stated] by Pierre Puget, was an almost exact 
copy of Hooke**, and was no doubt erected on the old foundations and 
existing walls. Houses are rarely burnt to the ground, and outlying 
buildings almost never; it is certain that Hooked gate and screen 
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were unaltered.* Thh second house became the Museum and stood 
till 1845. 

Externally the main block, 216 feet long and 57 high, lay back 
from but parallel to the street, and was joined to the colonnaded 
curtain-wall and cupola-crowned fortMOchfr* on the street by lower 
[pavilion wings T which were used for official residences—a plan 
followed in the present building, A very fine courtyard was thus 
formed. Before the main dour there was, again as in the later build¬ 
ing, a dignified flight of steps. The North face, broken by a simitar 
flight of steps, looked over a low garden-wall across the large seven- 
acre lawn, covering the whole site now occupied by Smirke's build¬ 
ings and the additions to its* to the West was a grove of limes. An 
excellent view is to be seen in Paul Sandby f s aquatint of the encamp¬ 
ment in the garden during the Gordon riots of 1780510 at ordinary 
times k presented no doubt a much more decorous appearance, for 
admission was obtained only by ticket, and that only by persons “of 
condition/' The staff, moreover, was, as we shall see, not only very 
small, bur exclusively composed of grave physicians and clergymen of 
ripe years. Nor were they free at all times 10 walk them* there is a 
well-known tradition that one day, soon after the opening, Dr, Peter 
Tcmplcman, the Keeper of the Reading Room, finding his charge 
dreary (and possibly empty of readers) walked out to take the air, 
only to be driven in by a Trustee with the words “Go back. SirF* 

Templcman's truancy was not surprising, for the Reading Room 
(uf which more in its proper place) was in the lower ground floor, 
occupying the room in the South-West angle of that floor, and was 
dark. The two main or state-room floors of the interior were much 
better lit by high French windows, and were reached by a beautiful 
main staircase, decorated by Lafossc and Charles Rousseau, and much 
admired by Grosley and indeed by all. 

Roughly the arrangement of the library was, printed books on the 
lower and manuscripts on the upper floor On the lower floor Sloanc's 
printed books filled the whole range of rooms on the North front 
except that that at the West end held the printed pan of the Royal 
Library, the rest of which occupied a small room adjoining the 
former and a room on the South front to the East of the vestibule. 
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To the East of this last again was Major Edwards's Library,** and in 
the small room at the East end corresponding to the small Royal 
Library room at the West were placed gifts made and books deposited 
by the Stationers" Company in the reign of George II (a space which 
must have been very small and in (act a measure of the Trustees" 
ideas of growth), and here the Trustees held tlicir meetings. On the 
upper floor were the MSS,: from the West, Room I held the Royal 
and Cotton, II the Hariri in Biblical MSS, and English medals, 
III other Harleian MSS,, IV Harleian Charters, etc,, V Sloane 
medals, and VI Sloane MSS. A room at the West end of the lower 
ground floor or “base story” was appropriated to those who came to 
the Museum for reading or closer examination of objects, and was 
the earliest ancestor of all the Reading and Student!;' Rooms of today. 
The test of the lower ground floor was used for storage of duplicates 
and objects of minor importance, and one must have been used for 
binding, since the Act was always taken to forbid sending anything 
out of the precincts,* 1 

3. The Departments and Officers 

The five years which elapsed between the acquisition of Montagu 
House and the opening of the Museum to the public were no doubt 
fully occupied in the tasks, first of repairing and furnishing the house 
and then of arranging the collections. These were divided into three 
Departments, of Printed Books, of Manuscripts, aod of "Natural 
and Artificial Productions."* “Artificial Productions,” the nucleus of 
the later vast accumulation of objects of antiquity and art, were an 
insignificant appendage to Sloant’s collection of natural history. 
Coins and medals were not included with them; traditionally and 
correctly they were regarded as inscribed documents and therefore a 
proper part of a library, 1 ^ and were incorporated with the manuscripts. 
Most of them had in fact been Cotton's. 

During this period admittance was given to one or two enquirers 
and from time to time to well-rntroduced visitors. Thus in August, 
1756, Miss Catherine Talboc wrote to Bishop Berkeley's widow 
describing an evening spent there. So far only two or three rooms of 
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MSS. had been arranged, a reverie/ 1 she says, “1 looked upon 
the books in a different view, and consider'd them (some persons in 
whose tiands 1 saw them suggested the thought) as a storehouse of 
arms, open to any rebel hand, a shelf of sweetmeats mixed with 
poison, set in the reach of tall overgrown children, A number of 
learned and deserving persons,” she continues* “are made happy by 
the places bestowed on them to preserve and show this fine Collec¬ 
tion. These have comfortable apartments in the wings, and a philo¬ 
sophic grove and phydek garden open to the view of a delightful 
country, where at leisure hours they may improve their health and 
their studies together. 11 ** 

These learned and deserving persons* the Museum^ first officers, 
were appointed in this year 1756, They numbered seven, The 
salaries were very small, though free apartments were given in addi¬ 
tion, and hours were short, but even so the Trustees 1 small income 
was strained i the Principal Librarian received per annum ^160 and 
further ^40 as Receiver, later called Expenditor. 

'Hie first royal nominee to the Principal Librarian**, the only 
statutory, post, was Gowin Knight, M.D. f 1713-71). Knight, 
who had some reputation for his writings and experiments in mag¬ 
netism and the compass* had in 1753 unsuccessfully competed against 
one of his future masters, Birch, for the Secretaryship of the Royal 
Society. Possibly templed by the smallness of Ills official salary, he 
engaged in invention and speculation, raking out in 1760 a successful 
patent for a dwarf Venetian blind. Inevitably he fell into money 
difficulties, and in 1772 he died in debt, fortunately without scandal. 
The portrait of him by Benjamin Wilson suggests an amiable man of 
inferior mental calibre, but that the Museum knew no great develop¬ 
ment under him was hardly his fault. 

The men under him in the Library were: Printed Books: 
Keeper, Matthew Maly, MTU Assistant Keeper: the Rev. Samuel 
Harper; Manuscripts: Keeper, Charles Morton, M.D.i Assistant 
Keeper: the Rev P Andrew Gifford (succeeded in 1785 by the Rev. 
Richard Southgate); Keeper of the Reading Room: Peter Temple- 
man, M LL (appointed 1758 and succeeded in 1760 by the Rev. 
Richard Penneck). The Natural History and Antiquities were under 
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James Empson (d* 1765), formerly Sloanc T s curator, who also acted 
as Secretary to the Trustees, The first regular Secretary was a suc¬ 
cessor rn the same Department, Edward Whitaker Gray, MD., 
appointed in 1787, 

Of the group the best known today is Maty (1718—76). His father, 
a Provencal Huguenot, took refuge in the Low Countries, and thence 
the son came to England in 1741, with a medical degree from Leyden, 
and practised in London r He was elected F.R.Sh in 1758. He made 
many friends, amongst others his future colleague Do Templeman, 
and his future Trustee, Birch, whose executor he was and whom he 
succeeded in 1765 as Secretary of the Royal Society, having been its 
Foreign Secretary since 1761. His public reputation was made by his 
jFqutti al Brittmntqut) a critical review of English boots for foreign 
readers, which he founded and produced from 1750 onwards. What 
is most easily remembered about Maty, however, is neither his 
friendships nor his writings, but his one recorded enmity, or rather 
that borne him by Johnson, who (excepting him from his general 
affection for the medical professionJ tailed him a “Little black dog” 
and was prepared to throw him into the Thames, There appear to 
have been at least two reasons for this. Maty was a friend of Gibbon, 
10 whom he was of considerable assistance in publishing his first 
work, the Esasi tur f Etude d* In Litterature. Moreover he was a 
prot£g£ of Chesterfield, whom he attended professionally and suc¬ 
cessfully for the gout, and of whose works he undertook, but did not 
live to complete, the posthumous edition, contributing a life, and in 
the Britmmpt* he took Chesterfield's part over the affair of 

Chesterfield's omission to patronize Johnson’s Dictionary —an affair 
of which, it may be said, posterity has been led to form its opinion less 
by the merits of the case than by the merits of Johnson’s prose, and 
indeed by the merits of Johnson himself. 

Maty was transferred to the Department of Natural and Artificial 
Productions on Empson's death in 1765, and on Gowin Knight's 
death in 1772, was appointed Principal Librarian; he lived to hold the 
office for four years. 

i )f Harper, Maly% assistant .ind successor in the Printed Books, 
not much is known, though he continued there till 1803, when he 
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died, the Iasi survivor of the first under-librarians. He was of T rinity 

College, Cambridge (B.A-, 1754 M.A., > 757 ). ™ dcctnl 

F.R.S. in J 766 and became Chaplain to ihe neighbouring Foundling 
Hospital about the same year. If Venn identifies him rightly (Jhamt 
Cant., vol. ti), he was a pluralist, holding a curacy at Gams ton, Notts, 
and from 1775 the Vicarage of Rothwcll, Leeds. He edited the first 
Catalogue of the Printed Boob. 

Harper vitas followed as Assistant Keeper in the Printed Books 
successively by the Rev. Andrew Plants (transferred from the Natural 
History), 1765-73, his son Joseph Planta, 1773-76, afterwards 
Principal Librarian, Matthew Maty’s son, the Rev. P, H. Maty ,“5 
1776-82, the Rev. C. G. Woide, 1782-90, and then by one who 
left more mark on the place than all these except the younger Planta, 
the Rev. Samuel Ayseough (1787-1804), Born in 1745, the grand¬ 
son of Nottingham’s first printer, Ayseough had been left as a boy, 
owing to his father's speculations, to help his ruined family by labour¬ 
ing at a mil!. Entering Rivingtoti’s he found, like Johnson, what 
education a good bookshop can give, and developed a passion for 
cataloguing and indexing; he indexed Bridges’ Northamptonshire, 
Manning's Surrey and the Gentleman t Magazine, and published a 
Concordance of Shakespeare. Before he joined the regular staff he 
had produced in 1782 the catalogue of the Sloane, Birch and Addi¬ 
tional MSS., arranged according to a classification of his own, and 
the first catalogue of Rolls and Charters, and had begun on that of 
the Printed Boob, of which, when it appeared in 1787, about one- 
thiid was his work. He was ordained about 1780, and served under his 
colleague Southgate as Assistant Curate of St. Gilcs-in-the-Fields. 16 

Like Maty, who was two years his junior, Morton took his degree 
at Leyden, the dominant Medical School of the rime. His must have 
been the more important position of the two, for not only were the 
collections in his charge of for greater value than those in Maty’s, 
but he was set to finish the catalogue of the Harlcian MSS., which 
Wanley and his successors had nearly completed. Morton finished 
the work in a manner no more exacting than that of Wanlcy’s suc¬ 
cessor*, and it was published in two handsome folio volumes in 17591 
he added an introduction in 1762. 
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Morton was F.R. 5 . (176^ and F. 5 .A.* for his writings combined 
physiology and philology; in the latter fields and most closely allied to 
hk work in the Museum, is his edition of RtmenTs Engr&utd Takht 
of AtphahtUy 1759. J 7 He succeeded Maty as Principal Librarian in 
1776, and died in 1799 at the age of 83, 

Gifford (1700-84) was the Museum^ first numismatist* and also 
(to the credit of its earliest Archbishop Trustee) a Baptist minister* 
as hh grandfather and father had been before him at Bristol. He took 
his D.D. at Aberdeen in 1754* and was an F.S*A- He was also the 
first* and not the last* member of the Museum staff to be a collector 
of antiquities (coins* books* MSS.*, pictures and "curiosities") and 
nevertheless not to leave his collection: to the Museum. He was able to 
collect, for he married a wife of considerable substance* who pre^ 
deceased him* and he died tbu proU* except For his large collection* 
and that he bequeathed to the Baptist College of Bristol It was 
hardly Felt in his time that the Museum should be made representative 
by filling its gtpsi the collections were rich indeed, but a fortuitous 
concourse. The conception of methodically illustrating all branches 
cf a science by collecting had hardly dawned. Is it fenaful to think 
that it was developed by the classifying spirit of Linnaeus* whose best 
pupil* Daniel Solander, entered the Museum as Assistant in Natural 
History in 1765? By 17713 however, that intelligent person Mr* 
Matthew Bramble expressed the wish that the series of medals might 
be connected, and the whole of the animal* vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms completed by adding to each at the public expense articles 
that were wanting, and also all books of a character not found there, 
which might be classed lit centuries and catalogues printed of them— 
a remarkable prevision, which he declared was idle speculation, never 
to be reduced to practice; 18 a beginning of such a scries of catalogues 
was made a little more than a century bier. 

Gifford's collection, however, included at least one possession that 
he should have known better than to Jet go elsewhere. This was a 
group of the fragments of the famous Cotton Genesis—surely Trus¬ 
tees 1 property ^ they have luckily returned in late years (see below* 

P- *3°)* 

Gifford seems to have been an extremely genial and popular person. 
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His only publication of consequence was his edition For the Society of 
Antiquaries of fiolkes Tab/rs of English Silver and Go/d Coins t 2 vote,, 

* 7 6 3 * 

When Gifford died, a numismatist was found m the Rev, Richard 
Southgate (1749-94 *795)+ Southgate had been for twenty years 

before his appointment in 1785, and continued till his death to 
be* Curate of St, Giles-in-the- Fields, and left there a fragrant memory 
for his extraordinary goodness to the very poor and wretched with 
whom that sordid parish abounded. He was expert in Old English 
coins. 

In the Reading Room from 1758 to 1760, when he went to be 
Secretary of the newly founded Society of Arts* presided another 
Leyden M.D., Peter Templeman (1711-69). He also had a Cam¬ 
bridge degree (Trinity), and there acquired a reputation as a scholar. 
His modem languages were unusually good* and we have seen that he 
was a friend of Maty's early days in London, 

Tcmpleman was succeeded in 1760 by another Trinity man, the 
Rev. Richard Penneck, who held the office rill his death in the same 
year as Harper's, 1803* and four years bter than Morton's, these 
three being the last survivors of the Museum's earliest years. Penneck 
was a Comishmanj he obtained his post at the Museum, and also 
about the same time the incumbencies of St. John's, Horsley Down* 
and Abingier* Surrey, by the patronage of Lord GodoJphin, to whom 
hk father was steward. Hb scholarship is described as solid and unos¬ 
tentatious. His character is rather a puzzle. At the Museum and 
elsewhere he had a reputation for amiability, never quarrelling with 
readers or (like the rest) with colleagues. He had many friends outride 
the Museum, among them Goldsmith and Cumberland, The w riter of 
his obituary insists nor merely on his charitable disposition but upon 
his diffidence and delicacy. *9 He was a frequent visitor at the 
Burneys'* 1 ® and is described as Spurring after Charlotte like a huge 
black tomcat," 1 and in 177B as '‘breaking his heart because Farmy did 
no! make her fortune by But/maJ' Yei he could produce a very dif¬ 
ferent impression. When he was firs! introduced into that friendly 
household by his colleague xh= younger Maty, Fanny found '"the 
famous Mr. Penneck perfectly sombre,” and again “dark and design- 
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ittg and perfectly ill-favoured,” and “half a madman,” and she tells 
the tale of his having, in jealousy over Mis Miller, the actress, 
knocked down Col man the actor who, according to her, was half his 
height. 11 More justifiably he had repressed one Adair, who in a 
quarrel with him (also at a theatre) had handed him Jus card with 
words “my name is Adair, Sir*” with the reply M I hear it and am not 
terrified 13 *- This side of Penneck's character may perhaps be partly 
accounted for by hereditary gout, which for months of every year 
"disabled him from active exertion” and may well have hastened the 
Trustees* provision in 1778 of rdiefe in the Reading Room from 
the Departmental Under-Librarians, though active physical exertion, 
other than much standing, is hardly even today required of the 
Superintendent . 1 3 

4. Publications and Acquisitions 

Between the foundation of the Museum and the death of Motton 
at the end of the century there was little feverish activity, and it must 
be stated tint some of the Under-Librarians soon ceased to be, in M ess 
T albot’s phrase, “made happy fey their places,” and found leisure for 
not very seemly disputes over their quarters in the win ^ 2 4 The 
officers were only bound to attend for two six-hour days in the week, 
and even that scemd to the Trustees to require an apologetic justifi¬ 
cation. In a Minute of list June, 1759? Standing Committee 
informed them: "The Committee think proper to add that the 
requiring the attendance of the officers during the whole of the six 
hours that the Museum is open is not a wanton or useless piece of 
severity, as the two vacant hours [fe. vacant from the conducting of 
visitors] (if it ts not thought too great a burden upon the officer) 
might very usefully be employed by them in better ranging the 
several collections especially in the Department of Manuscripts 
[where, one would suppose, they least needed it], and preparing 
catalogues for publication, which Last the Committee think so neces- 
ary a work that till it is performed the several collections can be but 
imperfectly useful to the public” Two yea is after this pathetic appeal 
the Trustees were apparently converted by their Officers, for they 
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then reduced the required attendance to two hours a day on two and 
three days in alternate weeks, extra wort being raid extra. 

The only publications of this first period, thus desiderated by the 
Trustees, were die three catalogues (of which more in their places} 
(t) of the Harlemn MSS., 1759-^62], much the larger part of which 
(as we have noted) had been prepared before 1753; (a) of the Sloane, 
Birch and the few Additional MSS. to dare, 1782, by A y^ough, before 
hisappOLrumenr,and(3)of the Printed Books-, 1787, which was under¬ 
taken by the Trustees' order as early as 1771, and commenced print¬ 
ing in 1780, Ayscough also indexed all the Charters and Rolls, but 
this was not published. And Thomas Asile, a Trustee, compiled a 
catalogue of the Cotton MSS,, which was published independently 
of the Trustees by Samuel Hooper in 1777. 

The cataloguing of the collections was very summary, however, 
in the ease of the Printed Books by the Trustees 1 special order. At 
the same time, *oon after 1784* the staff of the Printed Books had 
another large task* the rearrangement in a single "synthetical arrange¬ 
ment," drawn up by Ayscough, of all die boob except the King's 
Paraph lets, the Musgrave collection* ami* when it came i n 1799, the 
Crachcrode. This work was only finished about 1805. 

Few considerable additions were made during this period* after the 
Royal Library came in 1757, Da Costa gave his Hebrew boob in 
i*59 an ^ George III the Thomason Tracts in 1762, Birch be¬ 
queathed his biographical MSS. in 1765* and with them a sum in the 
funds to provide a small annual addition to the salaries of the three 
Under-Librarians, still received by their successors. Garrick bequeathed 
his wonderful collection of English play boob in 1779* and they were 
received the next year .-5 Flay books, rejected by Sir Thomas Bod ley 
from the Bodleian as "baggage boob" which would discredit a serious 
library, were even in Garrick’s day not much collected, though the 
King had begun to gather the fine series which was to come to the 
Museum half a century later. Many playboob* some raid to be 
unique, had perished in the famous conflagration lighted by John 
Warburton’s maid Betsey. In 1780 the Museum was almost as 
empty of them as the Bodleian of 1603 had been. 

Smaller but valuable gifts or bequests, such as Speaker QnsIow*s 
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Bibles, 17681 William Cole’s Cambridgeshire and Sir William 
Burnell's Sussex MSS. {17® 5 ^d the former bequeathed under 

the condition chat they were not to be opened fur twenty years after the 
testator's death (a period winch had elapsed by tBoa), Sir Will lain 
^iusgrave's books and MSS, (like Birch's, in British biography), 
ryiwhicfa classical books. Sir Joseph Banks's first gifts, those of his 
Icelandic books, manuscript and printed, 1773 and 1783, and Lhe 
Methuen Italian and Portuguese books, 1792, even taken with the 
larger acquisitions mentioned and with the cataloguing, were hardly 
enough to create any continuous stir in Montagu House. Some ripples 
must have been caused, however, by the gifts of “paper-sparing” 
Pope's original draft of his Homer, largely written on the backs of 
letters received by him, and of the An ides of Magna Carta, presented 
respectively by Mrs. Lucy Mallet in 1766 and Earl Stanhope in 1769, 
and by the acquisition about the former date of Swift's Journal to 
Stella. There was no great addition till Craeherode r s library, prints 
and gems were bequeathed in 1 799. 

There was as yet no idea of methodically enforcing on the 
Museum's behalf the right of copyright deposit previously claimed by 
the Crown for the Royal Library, and such purchasing as funds 
could be found for was con lined to the necessary current literature 
of learning, ft seems, however, not to be true that no books at all 
were deposited by the Stationers' Company. 


5, Finances 

Funds were the Trustees 1 great difficulty. The foundation reserve 
of £30,000 yielded an income ikr too small for any real activity, too 
small even for decent quiescence . 36 To commence publication of the 
two handsome folio volumes of the Hadrian Catalogue in the first 
year of full existence was a bold act (see below, p. 51), [n a well- 
known letter to Mason (33rd July, 1759), Gray sap of the Trustees, 
“I find that they printed one thousand copies of the Fbrletan Cata¬ 
logue, and have sold four score j that they have £900 a year income 
and spend £1,300 and that they are building apartments for the 
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under keepers, so I expect in winter no see the collection advertised, 
and set to auction." 

Gray was not far out, but he was indulging m agreeable exaggera¬ 
tion. The income from the reserve was £900; but to that was to be 
added, after the death or other “avoidance" of the holder, Claudius 
Amyand, which took place in 1774, £249, the net value of the 
Royal Librarian's appointment (gross £30o, fees being deducted) 
which had been given with the library, and there was the hope, also 
not realized for a number of years, of the reversion of Major Edwards’s 
^ 7 , 000^7 In 1762 the Trustees made their first petition to Parlia¬ 
ment for assistance, which is now an annual Form; from that year till 
1772 they were given a giant of £2,000 every other year, in 1775 
and (777 £3,000, in 1780 £3,500, and in 1782 £3,000 again; from 
these sums also fees were deducted,** In 1777 Wilkes found leisure of 
mind from hts motion to expunge the resolution expelling him from 
the Hc^tsc, which he moved next day, to defend the Museum’s Vote 
with vigour; and Burke bettered him by proposing (without success, 
except over those who wished to reduce it) an amendment raising the 
vote to £5,000^9 

The Trustees 1 Annual Income and Expense Account was first 
presented at the Bar of the House (by EmpsonJ in (762, but the first 
published accounts appeared in 1777, covering the previous decade. 
The total income was made up of the dividends from the original 
£30,000, Le T £900 and net salary of the King’s Librarian, £249, to 
£1,149 «tut expenses never fell below £1,676, and in 1773, owing to 
large repairs, rose to £2,661. 

To meet this regular deficiency the Parliamcnary grant, pro¬ 
ducing about £900 net a year at first, and later about £1,200, w,is 
hardly enough. The accounts for 1783 show how £2,185 was spent; 3* 
£937 went in salaries and wages, £217 in rend 1 and taxes, and £208 
in binding. Purchases had the special Edwards fund, limited to that 
purpose, which, invested in Old South Sea Annuities, brought in 
£300 a year, after Mrs. Milles’s life^iriteresr expired in 1769, In 
1770, accordingly, we find an item, absent in 1767, of £227 for 
purchases of foreign books, whereas in the first fourteen years the 
total outgoing on purchases had been only £69, as against £23,215 
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spent in the same period on the establishment.^ English boots went 
deliberately not bought at all for many decades. To this income for 
purcliasca (which, be it remembered, included natural history and 
antiquities also) there was added a newr occasional source in the form 
of the sale of duplicate boob and coins. The practice was authorijEcd 
by Parliament in 1767 (6 Geo. Ill, c. 18) in the anticipation that 
* + great additions will hereafter be made' 1 to the Museum^ collec- 
tions r The Trustees were there authorised to ^exchange, sell or 
dispose oF* duplicates; it was laid down that the proceeds must be 
spent on purchases for the collections. The first sale was held two 
years bier, and realized £564 4^5 the second, in 1788, brought 
£529 14s, qd. gross. On binding the Trustees had spent £1,388 by 
1767, probably on the Royal Library, which had received its copy¬ 
right copies from Stationers' Hall in sheets. The garden cost them 
appareniiy about £100 a year. Printing, except for small amounts, 
probably accounted for by the Statutes, tickets and the like, is curi¬ 
ously absent, Thai the Harldan Catalogue was really published by 
the booksellers whose names appear on its title-pages might be sur- 
misedi but the Trustees held the stock. The Sloane and Colton 
Catalogues were not official, but that of Printed Boob was. 


6. The Reaping Room 

Before the Reading Room was opened occasional scholars were 
given access; we know that Robertson the historian was introduced 
by Birch. The first room, used till 1774 for the purpose, was ifi a large 
vaulted apartment, 3 *}} but had only two windows. It was uncarpcted 
and the windows ill-framed, and it was damp. It was opened on the 
same day as the Exhibition Rooms, tickets having been issued three 
days before to eight scholars, nearly all Fellows of the Ropl Society 
or of the Society of Antiquaries or of both. One of these was the 
second Earl of Hard wicked (then Lord RaysconYJ secretary, Edward 
Langton ,34 another Royston's old friend and collaborator with him 
and his brother Charles Yorke in 7*A/ jftkfman Lrttfn (iy4 l J* Daniel 
Wray, afterwards a Trustee : 3 S three were learned divines, Dr, 
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Robert Lowth, Prebendary of Durham, afterwards Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, Dr, John Tayfor* Canon of St. Paul’s, and Dr. Samuel Chandler, 
a Nonconformists two, Samuel Musgravc, a physician, and Tiyfoi 
White* who had special "permission to send for Books containing 
specimens of Cinnamon and Cassia," kept up the scientific side of the 
founders 1 intentions; while Classical antiquities and the fine arcs were 
represented by “Athenian" Stuart, 

To these were added a few more each year, and they included the 
most learned men of the rime. Most notable was Gray, the poet, who 
came in i 759, and in his letters wrote satirical accounts not only of the 
Trustees* finances (as quoted above), but also of the Reading RoomA* 
Blackstonc, Alban Butler, Heberden (“ultimus Romanomm* the last 
of the learned physicians"), Dr. John Burton of York (the Dr. Slop 
of Tristram Shandy^ but in fact another learned physician* then work¬ 
ing on hts Mmartkon Eberacmf) and Stukeley the antiquary, who 
was Rector of the neighbouring parish of St. George’s, Queen's 
Square, came in the same year. On the following 8th May, Johnson 
was admitted on Morton's recommendation. It has been rather rashly 
assumed that Johnson never went to the Museum; little as he liked 
Mary* that was hardly reason enough. His prayer, "On entering 
Novum Musaeum,” refers not to the Museum but to his own library. 
He certainly knew Penncck* as he wrote canvassing him in Th rale's 
interest before the Borough election of 1768; but he may have met 
him at the Burneys’. But Johnson was at no u'me an industrious user 
of libraries* even at Oxford* preferring conversation with librarians* 
and at this period* according to Murphy, hr was "living in poverty* 
total idleness, and the pride of literature.” His Dictionary was behind 
him and hts Shakespeare a good way off before him; En 1 760 Boswell 
tells us (ed, Hill-Powell, i* 354) that Johnson “had a floating inten¬ 
tion of writing a history of the recent and wonderful successes of the 
British Arms in all quarters of the globed and quoits from his Pmyirt 
and Mtditeti*m the resolution on 18 th September, 1760* to "send 
for books for Hist, of war." Readers of the early years included in 
1769 the learned but eccentric Scotch law ford, Monboddo, whom 
Johnson loved to deride, but also to meet, in 1771 Burke and Har¬ 
grave, whose law library later came to the Museum* in 1781 Francis 
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Douce, and m 1783 a public friend, like Burke, of the Museum 
Library, Wilkes, 

Tyrwhitt worked there on texts of Chaucer: the Museum was 
already becoming a rival to the Bodleian as a place of pilgrimage and 
resort for the small but important world of historical and literary 
research, which included some amateurs such as Horace Walpole and 
Topham Beaudcrk. Women made their appearance very early, but if 
not in single spies in pairs, 17 and their modem battalions would have 
been one of the greatest surprises to the eighteenth-century reader, 
could they have foreseen them. In 1761 two, Lady Mary Carr and 
Lady Ann Monson, and a year later Catherine Macaulay, were 
admitted - f the last became a regular reader Foreigners were from the 
beginning, as they have never ceased to be, welcome readers. Gray 
mentions two Prussians. Grnslcy says that when he was there, 
about 1770, the Cotton MSS. were being examined by M. de 
Br^quigny of the Academic Royate des Belles Lettres; and alter the 
French Revolution emigres were frequent, as they are today. Gray’s 
first sight of the Room was a favourable one;, it was often nearly 
empty, and sometimes it was completely deserted ; Templeman was 
so far from ^congratulating himself on the sight of good company" 
that on one occasion, as we have seen, he wilted in *he garden, and 
on at least one other, + *che Room being cold and the weather likely to 
rain," he retired about one o'clock (dosing time being at three) to his 
lodgings in the courtyard—at least one hopes no further. On the 
other hand Gray observes that k+ the stillness and solitude of the reading 
room is uninterrupted by anything but Dr, Stukcley the antiquary, 
who comes there to talk nonsense and coffee house news/' Dr. 
Stuke 1 ey T s practice unfortunately did not dre with him; nonsense and 
the modern counterpart of "odfee house news" have been known to 
annoy the Room more recently. In 177® number of readers had 
little increased, if at all; Rym&dyk comments on the matter: "I have 
wondered many times at the small number of gentlemen I used to see 
in the Reading Room, which certainly must be owing to the want of 
knowing how to apply for Ieave/ T 3& Acce^ to the Room had in fact 
been somewhat facilitated by the Trustees in the summer of 1 7 ^° ^y 
remitting the power of granting admission to the Principal Librarian 
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when there was no quorum at the Trustees 1 monthly meetings and in 
particular cases between meetings. Their views were more liberal than 
the small use made of the Room then and later would suggest, and their 
resolution on the subject deserves to be quoted 

11 As the admission into the Reading Room is by all the regulations 
hitherto made, entirely left to the Committee, they think it necessary 
to observe that the liberty of studying in the Museum is the part of 
this Institution from which the Publiefc h like to reap the greater 
benefit; and that, therefore, admission into the Reading Room should 
be made as convenient as possible: that as the number of persons 
applying for the liberty of the Reading Room, or at least of those 
making use of it when granted, has not hitherto caused any incon¬ 
venience; the only case necessary at present, is to prevent improper 
persons from being admitted : though the case may possibly be vety 
different hereafter, when the number of applications may make it 
nece^ary to levy some restraints, as to the number of pereons in 
whom such leave shall be granted: that the Meetings of the Com¬ 
mittee may not be sufficient to answer the convenience of the Pubtick. 

, * - It is therefore submitted to the General Meeting whether there is 
not a necessity of vesting in the Principal Librarian a power of grant¬ 
ing admission into the Reading Room when there is not a sufficient 
number present to form a Committee on their days of meeting; and in 
particular cases during the interval of the stated meetings of the 
Committee,” 

But Isaac DTsraelij describing (in The Illustrator Illustrated) the 
Reading Room as he knew it in 1786, reveals no improvement. ‘“It 
had been difficult,” he says, “to have made up a jury of all the Spirits 
of study which haunted the reading room. There we were, little 
attended to, musing in silence and oblivion; for sometimes we had to 
wait a day or two, till the volumes so eagerly demanded slowly 
appeared” 

When die first room was abandoned in 1 774 on Penneck T s repre¬ 
sentations as to its dampness and darkness, and bad effect on hit health, 
the N.W. comer room on the main ground Boot was adapted for 
the purpose. This mom was a great improvement. It was dry and 
light, and its walls were clothed with bookcases and hung with pot- 
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emits. The six hours* ihy attendance ordered by the Trustees in 1764 
and again in 1 768 and I 769 could no longer reasonably be a grievance. 
It was, however, made Into one, perhaps because of the short hour? 
worked bv the Under-Librariam and Assistants since 1761. In *787 
the Trustees reduced the Superituendenfs hours to two-thirds, and 
ordered that the remaining third should be performed by the three 
Assistants in rotation5 they were to have £40 a year extra between 
them for the duty. 
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I* Chances ArrEit 1799 

I me year 1799 was marked by two noteworthy acquisitions, 
one was Clayton Moidaunt Cracherodc’s bequest of his choice End 
heautthil printed books, raising the reputation of the Museum for the 
possesion of the earliest editions of the classics and of specimens of the 
first presses, which were then attracting private collectors, but had 
iinle attracted the creators of the Museum’s foundation libraries. 
I he boob were placed in a special room (sec below, pp. (83-5). 
Crachcrode had been elected a Trustee in 1784 at the same time as 
his friend Thomas Tyrwhitt, also a benefactor, 1 Then another Try*- 
tee, Sir William Musgravc, who died in the same year as Crachcrode, 
added to a gift of 1790 the whole of his collections, printed and mami- 
senpt, m British biography. The printed boob numbered some 2,000 
arid included many rare fugitive pieces. They are disposed in the 
L Id Library, except so Jar as their subject keeps them together; but 
many are recognizable by his bold signature. 

In this year and the next four the little band of officer underwent 
sweeping changes. In 1799 Morton died, full and overfull of tears, 
jmd was succeeded by Joseph Plants, Keeper of MSS., in which office 
he was folWd by Robert Nires (1753-1829), the philologist and 
author of the Glossary to Shakespeare. In 1803 Harper died and was 
suceeded by William Bdoe, and he by Henry Ellis In 1806; in the 
next year Nates and Ellis were succeeded by Francis Douce and 
Henry Hervey Baber; the latter held his office for a longer and much 
more importer pcri«l than Wares or Bdoe. When Baber b«ame 
eaj of the Pnnteu Books, he was followed as Assistant bv H. W 
Bedford who had been engaged as an Extra Assign in 1805, after 
A^cough s death and Ellis's promotion to a regular Under-Librarian- 

Joseph P land's lather Andrew had been Under-Librarian in the 
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Natural History Department till has death in 1773^ minister 

of the Reformed German Church in London and a reader to Queen 
Charlotte. By this Just means Joseph, after studying abroad, had been 
employed as Secretary to the British Minister at Brussels. At the age 
of twenty-nine, on his lather's death, he was appointed Under- 
Li hrarian in the Printed Books, being at the same rime appointed 
Secretary of die Royal Society in succession to Malty j and three years 
later, on Morton's accession to die Principal Lihrarianship, he was 
promoted to the charge of the Manuscripts, which he held rill 1793. 

He was almost the only Museum officer qf the eighteenth century 
who was neither a cleric nor a physician, and he seems to have been 
more a man of the world than the rest, and also an unusually good 
linguist. Edwards 5 spb of his ''eminent courtesy of manner*,” and 
Nans of his “unaffected urbanity"* ; these qualities had apparently 
also marked his father. His diplomatic and court experience and con¬ 
nexions were no doubt of assistance to the Museum s Diplomatic 
experience is evidenr in die reply which he made in 1814 to the Czar, 
whom he was conducting round die Museum during the visit of the 
Allied sovereigns to London, and who commented on the small size 
of the national library; “Mab, sire, rout est payc id"; a keen thrust, 
seeing that die great Zaluski Library had been forcibly removed from 
Warsaw to St Petersburg just twenty years before. Plants was more 
than urbane; he was also liberal-minded, and promoted easier access 
to the exhibitions and Reading Room. Not forgetful qf his Swiss 
origin, he published a History of the Helvetic Confederacy^ 2 vok, 
1 800, and a supplementary View of the Restoration of the Htheik 
Confederacy^ 1807. It was very probably to obtain materials for this 
that he sought leave of the Principal Trustees in 1788 to go abroad, 
but was prevented by the Lord Cliancelloris refusal * 

1 he careers of most of the young men who entered the Museum 
in the early years of Planta's reign will occupy us Eater; a few bio¬ 
graphical details may be given here. 

Henry Ellis (1777-1869), later to be Sir Henry and Plants 
successor, had enjoyed a remarkable reputation even as an under¬ 
graduate; Samuel Denne wrote of him in tyqj to NEchofe (/// LiiK 
Hht vi. 689) as “the juvenile antiquary of Sr John's College, 
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Gxon,” and employed him to search the muniments of die Colleges 
for the early use of Arabic numerals. He began as an Assistant In the 
Bodleian in 179b, and two years later took a temporary post in the 
Printed Books at the Museum. He was appointed to a regular Under- 
Librariarahip In 1805, after Ayscougb T s death, and on the dismissal of 
William Bdoe in the next year succeeded to the Keepership. Trans¬ 
ferred to the Manuscripts in 18i 2, he nevertheless continued to work 
on the Catalogue of Printed Books which began to appear in the 
following year, Jn 1B14 he assisted the Principal Librarian as Secre¬ 
tary, and in 1827 w r as his obvious successor.! Holding office through 
the storms of the next quarter of a century, he did not retire till 
1856.5 

Ellis seems to have been as devoid as a man well can be of the 
combative spirit. Thrust into the background, as we shall see, by the 
active Forshall, he was, as Richard Garnett, who knew him, tells 
us, 4i seemmgly unconscious of any change in his position”; and he 
bore no malice against the equally forceful Pani/jj, who, in exas¬ 
peration at the condition of things, attacked his work on the Printed 
Books Catalogue with quite needless acrimony. 

As industrious as cheerful and talkative [a rare combination of 
qualities in any post, and in a librarian’s as rare as anywhere], Ellis 
did a great deal of work both in and out of the Museum. In 1814 he 
became Secretary to die Antiquaries, and he did an immense amount 
of work for the Society in Arthtft-zlvgia and otherwise. His historical 
writings retain their importance. Best known a re the charming 
Original Lfttm iiluitratmt of English History (three series, 1824, 
1817, and 1846), based on originals among the Museum's MSS,; but 
most important perhaps is his edition of die jfd&temmta to Domesday 
Book, 1816, especially die introduction, written in 1813 and pub¬ 
lished separately in 1 833. He was also one of the editors of Dugdalc’s 
Monmtkm^ 1817 ^ 3 °- 

The Rev. Henry Hervey Baber (1775-1869] was, being two years 
the senior, already an Assistant in the Bodleian when Klib entered it. 
When Ellis became Keeper of Printed Boob at the Museum Baber 
rook his place as Assistant Librarian, and followed him as Keeper when 
he went over to die Manuscripts. The work of the pair on the octavo 
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catalogue of 1813— rg was therefore nor a new collaboration for them, 
The fact that Baber was on excellent terms not only with the amiable 
Ellis and the approachable Principal Librarian* but also with Fanizzt, 
to whom competence meant everything and seniority nothing, speaks 
highly for him? and in fact the troubles of his later years in the Library 
were due to the Trustees' neglect of his reconi mentations. The 
vagueness of the line drawn in that period betwen Departments and 
iheir specialisms is seen in Baber's having edited the facsimile Old 
Testament from the Codex Alexandrine in 1816-28 (the New 
\ estament porriost having been edited nearly forty years before by an 
Assistant in the same Department^ C. G. Wdidcj, just as EJli^ and 
before him Aysoough, worked on the catalogue of primed books 
while on the staff of the Department of Manuscripts. 

Having since 1827 held die Rectory of Stmham* Cambridgeshire, 
Baber resigned his Museum post in 1837, partly because the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee of the preceding year had recommended that 
salaries should he improved and the simultaneous holding of other 
paid posts disallowed. Co won suggests yei another motive* that 
Baber felt it late in his career to throw himself into the acriv■- develop¬ 
ments of the Museum resulting fmm the Committee's Report, and it 
is probable that the high-handed behaviour of ForshaJI, the new 
whole-time Secretary, was not without its influenced Though ddprly, 
Baber was far from spent, and lived as a country Rector for another 
thirty-two years. 

I he Rev. Will Jam Bdoe's Museum career was brief and unfor* 
Eunare, lasting only from 1803 till 1806. 10 Francis Douce's career in 
the Museum, was also short. Bom in 1 757, he was an older man than 
most of his fdlow* Librarians in the years of his Kecpcrship of Manu¬ 
scripts, which, following Nuts 10 1807, he held for only five years. 
He was already a great collector and student, and in the year of his 
appointment published his valuable Hhtftratmtt &f Shakttpttirt. 
Douce's premature retirement was due, it is said, to 3 quarrel with a 
Trustee, but no details are known. He was, except to his intimates, of 
a rough and strange manner! and the episode may perhaps not be 
discreditable to the Museum, but discreditable or not il was unlucky, 
as Douce* who was greatly enriched in 1823 by a legacy from the 
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miserly and wealthy Nollckois, collected on a large scale rill his 
death in 1834 and bequeathed his splendid collection of books, MSS. 
and works of art to the Bodleian, which published a catalogue of 
them in 1840. To the Museum he left a box to be opened in igoo; 
it contained proofs* lenets and notes* some of which are of value for 
tracing the provenance of his possessions. Whether this bequest was 
intended to be a testator-s revenge remains uncertain. The act Etude 
now adopted towards such losses as that of Douce's library is 
very philosophical; it matters little in which of two great libraries 
less than a hundred miles apart a collection is preserved, 11 

When Naies became head of the Manuscript in j 799 he was 
followed as Assistant by the Rev # Thomas Maurice, 1 * Maurice was 
then a man of forty-five* and a well-known Orientalist* his two large 
works* Indian Antiquitirt and History 0/ Hindustan^ being in progress 
of publication, while his Sawstmt Frflgmtnti had appeared in the 
previous year. Before the establishment of a separate Oriental Depart¬ 
ment of the Library, and especially while the staff was so small, the 
books and MS 5 , t though not numerous outside Hebrew and Arabic, 
presented ah obvious problem. The Museum's chief Orientalist, 
Woide, had died in 1790, and bi$ speciality was Sahidic. The Museum 
had never had, and for long was not to have again, an Indian scholar. 
When Maurice died in 18x4, his sucecsor was Forshall, a Near 
Eastern Orientalist as well as a good classic. 


x Ekcuaje: Gifts and Purchases 

Planca’s Principal Librariartship was a time of stirring of the quiet 
waters of the Museum, firstly by acquisitions of great fame and also 
bulk, which made it necessary to destroy Montagu House and rebuild 
on a larger scale, and secondly, and especially in the years after Water¬ 
loo, by the spread of popular education and with it of interest in the 
Museum which soon swelled into discontent with the poor service it 
rendered to the larger intellectual public. 

The Cracherode Library had required a separate room in 1799. 
Three years later the Crown deposited in the charge of the Trustees 
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the splendid and colossal "Alexandrian marbles,* 1 as they were called, 
in other words the Egyptian sculptures collected by the savants whom 
Napoleon had employed during his occupation of Egypt* and which 
had fallen to British aims by the surrender of the French army in j8ot + 
They were housed in unsatisfactory sheds. Application was made to 
Parliament, and a separate building was begun near the North-West 
comer of the house, designed by George Saunders, 1 * The Townley 
collection of Greet and Roman sculptures was purchased (Parlia¬ 
ment^ first large purchase for the Museum) in 1805; and additional 
money was granted for the new building in iSo6 and 1808. And in 
181 the Government bought the PhigaJian and in the next year the 
Elgin Marbles and deposited them in the Museum, 

Of less bulk and fame than these, but in all ways considerable, were 
seven] additions to the Library made in the same period. In iSa j, 
simultaneously with the Townley marbles, there came into the 
market, on the death of Lord Lansdownc, better known as Lord 
Shelburne, the very important collection of papers he had formed over 
a period of fifty years, many of them spent in public life. The Museum 
was already rich in English historical documents, chiefly derived from 
Cotton and Harley, They had thrown their nets wider; but Shel¬ 
burne had practically confined himself to this fieUL (See below, pp* 
248-5oj. Parliament, approached by the Trustees, voted in 1807 
£4 i 9 2 5 f°r the whole, this only two years after they had voted £10,000 
for the Townley marbles as well as £16,000 for building, having 
before that made only one special grant (£8,410 in 1772 for the 
Hamilton Antiquities) since the Museum*s foundation half a century 
earlier, which had cost the nation nothing. 

In 1813 the widow of the distinguished Parliamentary lawyer, 
Francis Hargrave, whose mind had failed, petitioned Parliament to 
buy his library of legal MSS. and printed book*. And this the House 
did for £8,000, and deposited them in the Museum (see below, p. 250). 
Five years later another similar application, again not by the Trustees, 
but by the collector's family, was made to Parliament. Charles B unity, 
D.D., son of the celebrated historian of music and brother of Fanny, 
was a learned eluded, and especially Greek, scholar and textual critic, 
and in his later life had systematically accumulated a large library of 
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ihe best texts of classical authors, MSS, and printed editions, and with 
them a body of materials for the history of the English stage, and (in 
our eyes today perhaps most valuable of all) a collection of English 
seventeenth- and eLghtcenth-centuiy newspapers. Parliament this time 
also made the purchase, though reducing the price from ^14,000 
to The printed books numbered from 13,000 to 14,000, 

tfte MSS, 525 (see below, pp. 188, 208-9, 2 50 - Three year* earlier 
the Museum had purchased from Burney, by special Parliamentary 
authority, the collection of books on music formed by his father. 

The Natural History Department also attracted acquisitions of 
bulk as well as importance in these years. In 1815—16 the herbarium 
and other collections of Baron von Moll, of Munich, were purchased 
for £4,768. They included a library of over [5,000 volumes, For this 
purchase the remainder of Major Edwards's bequest was used, the 
fund being thus extinguished. And in 1820 died Sir Joseph Banks, 
the great traveller and promoter of scientific exploration and re¬ 
search, and one of the Museum's most active Trustees, as well as the 
doyen of the Board, having been President of the Royal Society since 
1778* Banks bequeathed to the Museum all his collections, including 
an important library, of which Dryander's catalogue, representing it 
as it was in 1798—1800, had filled five volumes, and which had 
increased tn the following tw enty ycais~ Banks's books did not reach 
the Museum till the new building was sufficiently advanced (see 
below, pp. 186-7). 

Hitib also gave to the Museum in i8l8 the cullccihm;; formed by 
hii iiJtcr, Mbs (in the form uf the time often called Mrs.) Sarah 
Sophia Bank*; these included, with antiquities, 2 number of books 
on chivalry. * 

In 1804 the Printed Books had acquired for £150 the Bibles 
collected by Dr. Charles Combe; in 1807 there were bought from 
Richard Cumberland hb grandfather, Richard Bentley's books with 
his annotations; and in t8l 3 /t,ooo was spent on the purchase of a 
library of modem foreign literature, a class in which the Museum was 
very weak Indeed, though the Old Royal Library had included a fair 
proportion of Spanish and Italian poets and historians, and die Methuen 
gift of 1792 had added some Italian and Portuguese books; in spite of 
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later rout ini: purchases* matte under PnmzzPs influence, it was not 
strong til! the King's and Grenville Library came and the larger grants 
after i S46 had taken effect. The collection now added was formed for 
the preparation of his massive Huivlrt Littfrairr ti* Italic (8 voL, 1811 — 
19J by Pierre Louis Gingueiic. It consisted of over +,300 work*, and 
though its Italian section was specially important, the French was 
very rich. 

Waterloo and the end alike of the Napoleonic war and of the 
Revolution in France brought to light and into the market a quantity 
of the fug!live literature of that period, which like the English Civil 
War and Commonwealth had abounded in pamphlets, fly-sheets and 
periodicals. At the instigation of John Wilson Croker, the greatest 
authority in this country on the subject* the Museum bought a large 
collection of these pieces. It may be noted here that Croker himself 
commenced to collect French Revolution Tracts, and that two 
collections of his formation were afterwards bought by the Museum, 
in 1831 and 1856 (see below, pp. 185—6), 

The find stroke, which precipitated building, was when in 1823 
King George IV offered to the Government the great library, both 
■ antiquarian and general, which his father had begun ro collect almost 
as soon as* coming to the throne, he found himself without a Royal 
library* that of his ancestors having been presented three years before 
by his grandfather to the new Museum. Expenditure on the library 
had been steadily kept up, at the rate of ^2,000 a year, by the Regent 
during George I IPs years of madness, and it now amounted to 
65,000 books and 19,000 unbound pamphlets (see below, pp. 188—93 
and 251-2). 

The King's Library was followed by some important, if much 
smaller, collections which enhanced the Museum’s importance 
and helped towards the more truly national position which the 
Library was now beginning to attain, both in fact and in the public 
estimation. Three of these, the Hoa re* Rich and Hull,came in in 1825* 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, of fitourhead, who had spent some years 
in Italy, gave nearly two thousand works in Italian local history— 
the form which before the unification of the Kingdom much brer 
most Italian historical writing naturally took—arid he added to this 
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gift in several following ycare. As their subject-matter ordains, Hoare's 
books are kept together, but without a special press-mark. 

Evidence of the Trustees' want of comprehension of the Museum's 
functions may be found in their acceptance in iS t6 (the year in which 
they lost the Fira william collections, see p. 71) of the bequest by the 
absurd writing master Charles Tomkins of his masterpiece, a copy of 
Macklin’s Bible, pompously decorated with calligraphic ornament, and 
of Chan trey’s head of himself; the head wjs found in the basement 
of the Museum over a century later, and for some time defied identi¬ 
fication- Tomkins’s vanity is derided by Haditt in Tabk Talk and by 
D'Israeli in Tkr Cwwihits oj Li /eraftwr, but it is to be feared that in 
this matter of the bequest to the Muscum he was not alone in deserving 
derision. 

The Oriental side of the Library, still incorporated in tlie two 
Departments of Printed Books and Manuscripts, had had very few 
additions made to it so far, the Hebrew printed books presented by 
Solomon da Costa in 1759 being the only substantial earlier acquisi¬ 
tion of the son. The Museum possessed indeed, as Ellis now stated, 
very few Oriental mil no Syriac MSS., while they had of late risen 
much in value; the chief collections in this country being the Bod¬ 
leian's, which it owed to Laud and Pococke, Now the Trustees were 
offered the splendid collection of Near Eastern MSS,, Coins and 
Antiquities, with a few printed books, collected during his shore 
career in the East by the brilliant but short-lived Claudius James 
Rich, ’["he sixty-eight Syriac MSS. were rich in ancient Pcshitto and 
Ncstorian texts of the Scriptures, and in Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
as well as Syriac the collection was important. The Trustees petitioned 
the House of Commons, which on the report of the Committee, 
fortified by the evidence of leading Oriental scholars, bought the 
whole for £7,500, £2,000 of this being paid for the coins and anti¬ 
quities 1 } (sec below, pp. 294-5, 305-6). 

The third acquisition of 1825 was the bequest by John Fowler 
Hull of a small but valuable collection of Chinese and other Eastern 
printed books. 

Five years later the Oriental collections were again enlarged by 
the purchase from the heirs of Nathan Brassey Halhed of the collec¬ 
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lion of .Sanskrit and other Indian MSS. which he had formed while in 
India in the service of the East India Company 

In 1827 the Museum's county topographical collections* already 
rich, were increased by Adam Wolky's bequest of his charters and 
other Derbyshire MSS,, and in the next year by that of Thoinas 
Kcnid’s of architectural drawings, including many by James E-sex. 

In 1831 the Library received two of ics most important bene- 
Actions of manuscripts, the Egerton and the Arundel The former 
was, and has unfortunately remained, with one exception, unique in 
including, in addition to rise manureripts received at the rime, an 
endowment from which further purchases might be made in per¬ 
petuity. This was the Egerton bequest, Francis Henry Egerton, the 
last Earl of Bridgewater, who died in 1829, was a wealthy and eccentric 
but benevolent non-practising cleric who lived mainly in Paris, 
devoted to and surrounded by dogs, but who caused his memory to be 
honoured by founding the Bridgewater Treatises, with the aim of 
harmonbJng religion and science, m which new discoveries were 
beginning to disturb men's minds, and by his bequest to the Royal 
Society, and still more by that to the Museum of his collection of 
manuscript with land and residuary estate, ultimately (the land 
being soldj amounting to £$*, 000 ^ for augmentation of the collection* 
as well as £7,000 for the salary of the officer placed in charge of 
them . 1 4 Egerton’s own manuscripts included a considerable quantity 
of original and valuable correspondence and papers illustrating French 
and Italian history, literature and science (see below, pp. 

The solitary imitator of Egerton, mentioned above, was Charles 
Long, Lord Famborough, who in 1838 bequeathed £2,872 to 
augment the Bridgewater Fund established by Egerton. J 1 

The Arundel MSS., 550 in number, were that parr of the collection 
formed by Thomas Howard Earl of A ru ridel (1592-1646,). They were 
given by Henry Howard in 166610 the newly founded Royal Society, 
the other half being given at the same time to the College of Arms, 
as fell to be recorded in our first chapter. They are rich in materials 
for medieval English history and French literature, but the larger 
part are a typical Renaissance collection of classical, Biblical and 
Church texts, with correspondence of humanists, formed by Biljbaldus 
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Firckheimer in the tint half of the dxieernh century ami bought by 
The Eurl si Nuremberg in 1636 free below, pp. 154-6). 

Not only coy Id the Trustees now command from the Bridgewater 
and Famborough Funds a moderate bui steady income to take the 
place of occasional votes of Parliament for exceptionally important 
purchases of MSS. j from 1834 they began to receive a regular annual 
purchase grant, not limited to any Department or class of acquisition. 
In the following year the printed collection of Spanish history was 
much strengthened by a purchase from an agent named Rich, and the 
Museum became a good customer of the leading baobdiere, notably 
Thorpe and Rodd. At the Heber sales, which continued from 1834 
to 1837* and were not to be equalled, at least for English books, ttU 
the Hath and Britwdl libraries were sold nearly a century later, if 
they weft then, the Museum bought many good lots of early English 
poetry, though William Henry Miller, the founder of Britwdl, took 
most of the best* and advantage was taken of the Hanrott and other 
London auctions in following years. It is a pity that the nation did not 
buy the whole vast Heber collection and divide it between the Museum, 
Oxford and Cambridge j it would have cost about ^15,000 apiece for 
the three, and the books from it bought at the Britwdl sales by Mr. 
Henry E, Huntington (and now well housed in the great library in 
California which bears his name) fetched enormously higher prices, 
even if nearly a century's interest be calculated in, for after the 
Al papcr-money* 1 crash in iSlf—that which ruined Scott and hts pub¬ 
lishers—books were going cheap. Richard Heberis books were for 
early printed English literature mudi what the Harleys' had been for 
English history, 

1 wo other sources of intake in these years showed increased public 
interest in the Museum, added to its importance, and strained its 
capacity. 


3, CopvmoHT 

British books had never been bought, unless indeed in the case of 
occasional books of reference. It is supposed that faith was placed in 
the theory that the Museum, being the inheritor of the Old Royal 
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Library's rights* was receiving English books from the Stationere 1 
Company. To English provincial, to Scottish and to Irish books even 
this theoretical right had no relevance at all, and it is a severe con¬ 
demnation of the eighteenth-century Trusrees and of their Principal 
Librarians and Keepers of Printed Books that for half a century they 
took no steps in the matter. They were well aware of the situation. 
As we have seen, part of a small room was set aside at the firet arrange¬ 
ment of the Library for books to be deposited by the Company, But 
the law applied onJy to books which their publishers registered at 
Stationers* Hall; and in order to evade deposit the publishers registered 
only such books as the Deposit Libraries, which had not yet conceived 
the duty to history of preserving minor literature, would not claim. 
Planta went so far as to class the copyright books which had reached 
the Museum among classes of matter which could be turned out, 
evidence of the poor quality of what had been deposited. But it is not 
true to say, as has been said, that none were deposited, though we 
have no exact record of the copyright boob received in the early 
period, 1 * The Sjxepm y first published in 1808, tells us that the Royal 
Library “has been continued and is still annually increasing by the 
privilege annexed to it of being supplied with a copy of every publica¬ 
tion entered at Stationers* Hall," but adds that “this privilege has of 
late become very unproductive, partly owing to the frauds of many of 
the publishers, and srill more to the unfavou rable construction of the 
laws respecting Literary property.***? 

After the decision of the Supreme Court in 1774 in the case o! 
Donaldson v. Becket, by which perpetual copyright was destroyed, 
there was some agitation to improve deposit. The Universities secured 
an Act in 1775 (15 Geo, III, c 53), withholding legal protection 
from works of which copies had not been deposited in all the nine 
libraries privileged by the Copyright Act of 1709, i.e. the Royal 
Library, the Bodleian, Cambridge University, Sion College, the 
Advocates* and the four Scottish Universirics—the influence of the 
Act of Union of two years earlier being apparent. In j 792-94 Sion 
College took the matter up, and proposed a joint application by the 
libraries eo Parliament, but nothing came of the proposal. In 179B 
the Court of Kingffl Bench decided in Beckfcrd v. Hook that, contrary 
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to (he common belief, copyright did Attach To unregistered books. In 
(805 Edward Christian of Cambridge 1 * commenced an agitation 
which lasted several years, and was carried into Parliament by John 
Charles Villiers, who introduced a Bill tn 1808. Christian’s agitation, 
which was concerned only with the other Copyright Libraries, moved 
the Trustees of the Museum. On 2 , 5 th February, [806, they sought 
Counsel's opinion from the Master of die Rolls, Sir William Grant, 
and Sir William Scott, afterwards Lord Stowcll, on the point whether 
the right had been transferred to them with the gift in 1757 of the 
Royal Library. They gave it as their opinion that it had been—a 
conclusion which must have been welcome both to Grant as an 
Official Trustee, and to Scott, not only as a Trustee (elected two 
years before) but also as himself A scholar and a friend of such men of 
letters as Johnson and his own namesake Sir Walter, 

Villicrs's ill health, absence and retirement from rhe House caused 
this Bill to be dropped, but Christian was nor deterred. The Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge prosecuted a bookseller for non-delivery of a 
book and won its case, the Court of Ring's Bench deciding that 
eleven copies of the best and largest copies (Trinity Collegr, and 
Ring’s Inns, Dublin, having been added to the list at the Union with 
Ireland by in otherwise unimportant Act of 1801 (41 Geo, HI c , 
107) must he deposited at Stationers' Hall for the libraries, whether 
the work were registered or not. 

On this the controversy between the Umveisities and the book¬ 
sellers flared up hotter than before, and the latter petitioned Parlia¬ 
ment. In 1813 a Select Committee of the Commons was appointed, 
arid in the following year, after two Bills had been introduced and 
withdrawn, the third was passed, on iqth July (54 Geo. Ill, c. 156). 
By this Act the obligation was extended to cover everything pub¬ 
lished’, the Museum was to receive, but, as with the other libraries, 
only on demand, >9 a copy on the best paper, though (In the days of 
aquatint an important and reasonable limitation) the Trustees could 
not claim hand-coloured copies. The publishers were partly soothed 
by a valuable concession; the period of copyright was extended from 
fourteen to twenty-eight yeans. But rhe controversy was renewed, and 
raged for some years j indeed echoes of it can be heard today. After 
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1814, however, the right of the Museum was rarely, and never 
powerfully, challenged- It was merely evaded where possible. Bui 
evasion did not prevent the Museum from adding substantially to its 
annual intake by tapping this new source. The number of books 
erne red at Stationers* Hall was swiftly multiplied by ten, teaping to 
over 5™ after the passing of the Act. 1 * 


4- Increase!* Parliamentary Grants 

But Copyright Acts could only provide for the future; over half a 
century of neglect had somehow to be made up. Two years before 
the passing of the Act of 1814, and no doubt in anticipation of it, the 
Trustees made application to Parliament for assistance in purchasing 
British books, and in that and the three succeeding years were given 
special grams of £1,000 a year for the purpose. 

Meanwhile there was a substantial and continuing increase in the 
annual Parliamentary grants to the Museum for general expenses, 
apart from special ear-marked granrs for purchases or buildings. The 
grant had stood fairly steadily at a biennial £3,000 from 1774—75 till 
(BOO; but rt was repeated annually from 1801 till 1805; in 1806 it 
went up to £3,400, in 1807 to £3,872, and in 1808 (the year of the 
opening of the Townley Building) to £6,790. For the next five years 
it ranged between £7*000 and £8,000, in 1814 it went over £8,000, 
it dropped in 1815, but En 1 S16 (when the Elgin Marbles came in and 
were not so much housed as stabled) it went over £r 0,000, After this 
the grant fluctuated between £8,000 and £10,000 for seven years; in 
1 824 it dropped to under £5,000, but that was made up by £15,000 
in 18251 ^nd after that there was a fluctuating advance till 18351 
when the Museum’s income reached its highest point till that date, 
£17,796. Forehall gave the Committee of 1836 some striking figures 
of the Additional Manuscripts; up to 1782, he said, purchased M 5 S a 
had numbered no more than fifty; in the next thirty years a hundred 
and fifty, in the next sixteen three hundred and fifty, and in the eight 
years ending tn 1836 three thousand five hundred. 

Of this increased prosperity, however, the Printed Books had but 
a smal l share. Of special grants made up to 1832, th e Department had 
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only the £4^000 for British boots, the £i,000 for Ginguene’s books, 
and its shire of the Hargrave and Burney grants. The Manuscripts 
had had a share of the Hargrave and Burney grants, m well as the 
£4,925 for the Lartsdowne, and in 1825 £5,300 for the Rich 
Oriental MSS. 

But in the same period the Antiquities received £70,000 in Par¬ 
liamentary grants, and the Natural History Department, though not 
so Javoured, received the bulk of the Moll collection at the cost of 
extinguishing Major Edwards’s fund, which had been bequeathed to 
house the Cottonian Library, and on which the Manuscripts surely 
had the first claim. The Printed Books, Pan kid showed in his report 
of 1845 on the Department, received In 1801-32 less than £20,000 
of public money, i.c. an average of £6oO a year or less (at one time, 
according to Baber, no more than £200 a year), 11 excluding the 
Hargrave and Burney purchases, but including the £4,000 for British 
books. And towards this, or rather towards the general purchase funds, 
were devoted several thousands derived from sales of Library dupli¬ 
cates. Even allowing that large opportunities do not present them¬ 
selves regularly, it must be admitted that the Trustees showed in this 
period very little zeal for building up the national library. They were 
not ignorant, Beloe had reported in 1805 on the Library's desiderata. 

Ac that time it was the practice for the Keeper of Printed Books, 
like those of the other two Departments, to submit all accessions 
offered for purchase to the Trustees, not merely in a list, but bodily. 
This clumsy practice died about 1830, when the Keeper was given 
power to purchase ordinary books outright, A very active Trustee* 
Henry Bankes, who was one of the Museum's chief mouthpieces in 
Parliament, by his energy' and constant attendance at Committee 
meetings caused all books of any substantial money value to be re¬ 
jected, and this crippling restriction was laid on the Library for many 
years. 11 

5. Three Great Benefactions Lost in Twelve Years 

With all this parsimony, however, the bulk of the Library grew, 
though not so fast as the Antiquities, And the crisis of house-room 
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would have been precipitated some years before it came* had not ihree 
large and splendid collections, now among the glories of Oxford and 
Cambridge, been lost to the Museum in the dozen years between 
1804 and i8r6. 

In 1799 Richard Gough the antiquary approached Harper with a 
proposal that the Museum should take charge of the copper plates of 
his Stpukhrai Monuments of Gr*tft Britan. This request, submitted 
to the Tr ustees by Harper, was declined by them, in which they 
showed more rigidity than worldly sense, though that they “said they 
would not be his warehousemen,” as Gough stated later, was not 
true* perhaps some individual Trustee used the phrase, as Gough 
pestered on the subject any of them he could get access to. Three 
years later he renewed his request, adding the offer to give his whole 
collection, with die two conditions, one reasonable, the other un¬ 
reasonable, that ir should be kept together and that it should, only be 
consulted either in its own or in the Principal Librarian's room. This 
proposal was accepted, but whether the Trustees had after-qualms 
about the second condition or whether mere indolence were to blame, 
in spite of more than one application Gough never obtained a formal 
letter of acceptance. So at Jests* he told the Rev, Rogers Ruding in 
1808. His library went to the Bodleian ,*3 

The second lost collection was Douce 7 s, already mentioned. 
Though his retirement front the Museum took place in 1B12, it was 
not till after 1830 that he made his bequest to the Bodleian. In that 
year he visited Oxford, and Buikdey Bandsnd, Bodley T s Librarian, 
received him with such affability as in the event to secure perhaps the 
most valuable single collection of all which the Bodleian boasts. 

The third is a matter of hearsay. But according to common report, 
confirmed by Ellis before the Committee of 1835-36, Lord Frtz- 
william had intended to bequeath his splendid collection of art and 
literature to the Museum, but was deterred by the knowledge that 
the Trustees made a practice of selling presented duplicates** (sec 
bdow, pp. 332-3}. Hb collection was bequeathed in 1816 to the 
University of Cambridge. 
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6. Re ORGANIZATION 

Pressed perhaps in part by the earliest of the great new acquisitions 
of this period, but probably as much by an active-minded Principal 
Librarian, the Trustees set up Committees in 1805 ami 1806 to 
survey rhe Departments and consider improvements. The recom¬ 
mendations of the former, so far as the two Library Departments were 
concerned, dealt chiefly with the catalogues. Materials for a complete 
catalogue of the Printed Books, i,e. accession-titles, were in readiness, 
and the whole should be incorporated into one alphabet and printed, 
though zee copies of the 1787 Catalogue were still in stock. Shelf- 
inveniories (not for their natural use, but for the Trustees’ visitations) 
should be prepared, Ayscough’s classification of 1793, already revised 
by Ellis, should be printed, as it was in the Synopih of 1808. The cases 
should be labelled, and in the remaining seven of the twelve moms 
should be fitted with wire fronts. In the Manuscripts printed and 
hand-catalogues and an “analytical prospectus" of die contents of die 
Department were needed, and Nares’s revision of the Harleian Cata¬ 
logue should be printed, Aywbugh’s Catalogue of the Sloanc and 
Birch MSS. should be completed by cataloguing the Additional 
MSS., then numbering about J,ooo, and his Catalogue of Rolls and 
Charters, still in MS,, should be revised. A catalogue of the Oriental 
MSS. should be taken in hand; Narcs had reported that a man for 
this work was the chief need of his Department, no doubt because 
Maurice, whom he did not mention, was too much an Indian special¬ 
ist. And a general classed catalogue of the MSS, was needed. 

This Committee also summarized the history of the staff arrange¬ 
ments, and found that though the I rustces had, as wc have seen, very 
early called on their officers to set to work at arranging and cata¬ 
loguing the collections, no specific instructions to that effect had been 
given, and that the officers had never considered themselves bound by 
any such specific duty, (They might have excepted the Primed Books, 
in which direct orders had produced a General Catalogue and a 
classified shelf-arrangement.) The Trustees had in effect been paying 
£2,000 a year for having the House shown to visitors and the Reading 
Room supervised. The Committee feared lest, if this came to the 
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notice of Parliament, its munificence might be withdrawn from the 
Institution. 

Reporting in 1S06, the Sub-Committee devoted itself to the 
Printed Books catalogues. The alphabetical catalogue, it now con¬ 
sidered, should be abridged and serve an interim function rill a Classed 
catalogue could be produced. 'To this latter much detailed attention 
was paid, and various existing models indicated for the various sections, 
as recommended by Bdoc, who reported on schemes of classification, 

A further report of 14th February, 1807,^ goes into details of 
Departments, staff and duties. The Prints should be joined to the 
MSS. fThis was fortunately not done.) The Antiquities should be 
separated from the Natural History and joined to the Coins and 
Medal*—which had been independent for the last Four years and 
anomalously under an .Assistant who had no Under-Librarian over 
him. Annual Reports, which had been first ordered in i8or, were 
neglected: to date only one had been sent lei, by Gray, and that only 
when specially called for. For the future reports of progress should be 
made not merely annually, but also monthly; an order to which effect 
is obeyed to the present day, if at rimes the reports arc tedious routine 
to compile, they ate a most valuable record and check on the work of 
the staff, T he working time of the staff was not recommended to be 
altered, except that each officer on appointment and on promotion 
should be expected to give the whole time of the first year. Catalogues, 
so far as done in extra time, were to be paid for, as hitherto, quantum 
wruiV, In making appointments the foreign languages of which 
knowledge was required should be considered; and finally the Prin¬ 
cipal Librarian^ salary, In view of the increase in the buildings and 
collections, should be placed on a more adequate footing. 16 

- k Additional Statutes and Rides," p«®cd 28th February, 1807, and 
printed in 1808, lay down the essentials of these recommendations, 
except that reports were to be made annually and quarterly, not 
monthly. Antiquities, Coins and Medals, and Drawings and En¬ 
gravings appear as Departments. On vacancies the Secretary was to 
report the particular loss in expert knowledge of modern tongues 
sustained and to be supplied, *7 
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7. The Prints anjj Drawings 

In 1806 there had occurred a most unhappy episode, whkh had its 
effect on the Trustees 1 policy. 

Drawings had formed part of the Manuscripts and Prints of the 
Printed Rooks, and the collection of the latter had been greatly 
enhanced in siae and still more in value by the Cracherode bequest. 
The well-known etcher and dealer in prints, Robert Dighton, in¬ 
gratiated himself with the Keeper of the Department, the Rev, 
William Beioe, a scholarly but extremely silly divine, 3 * who had been 
brought into the Museum on Harperis death from outside, a had 
precedent probably due to Ayscough h s advanced age. Dighton took 
advantage of the facilities so obtained to abstract a number of prints 
from guard-volumes into which they were lightly tipped. Most of 
them were subsequently recovered, but it was the end of Beloe r s official 
career; he was dismissed in 1B06. Dighton was not prosecuted, 

After this the Prints and Drawings were converted into a sub¬ 
section of the Department of Antiquities, They were placed under 
the charge ofWilliam Alexander the artist, who also acted as draughts¬ 
man to all the Departments; he was succeeded on his death in 1816 
by J. T, Smith, the author of A Bock far a Rmny Day and biographer 
of his old master Kollekens. The Coins and Medals had been simi¬ 
larly transferred from die Manuscripts to the Antiquities in 1803; 
there had not been a numismatist on the staff since Southgate's death 
tn 1795. 


8 . Publications 

The small staffs of the Library Departments could not without 
enlargement have dealt with really large accessions. Their rime for at 
least part of the period was occupied in cataloguing Immediately on 
Plants,*! accession there was inaugurated a succession of important 
publications, for which the Principal Librarian’s influence had much 
of the responsibility. W The first catalogues published under Planta, 
the new Cotton Catalogue, itoa, and the revision of the Harlehn, 
1B08, were initiated and published not by the Trustees, but by the 
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Committee on the Public Record^ to whom these two collections, so 
rich in English historical sources, were naturally of primary concern. 
The Lansdowne MSS. were catalogued, the catalogue being pub¬ 
lished in 1619, twelve years after their arrival; and the Hargrave, a 
small piece of work, In i8i8 + The Lansdowne Catalogue, by Douce 
and Ellis, represented a great advance in competence upon the Cotton 
and Harlckn Catalogues of so few years before. But that was became 
the material was not medieval but of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in which the scholarship of that day had much more experi¬ 
ence: medieval scholarship is the fruit of the following century. In 
the two years 1814 and 1815 Parliament voted a total of £4,000 for 
printing in facsimile type the O.T. section of the Codex Alexan¬ 
drians. The N,T + had been edited in facsimile by Woide in 1786, 
and he Jiad been assisted in the collations by Harper, Now again the 
happy absence of Departmentalism was to be shown, for the O.T* was 
edited by Baber. The work was only completed in 1828, and it was 
revealed in 1S35 to the surprised Committee of Enquiry that the 
Trustees had constantly borrowed on the printing grant for other 
purposes. And in the Department of Antiquities the Trustees began 
in 1810 to publish the handsome series of Dttcripliffnfj for which 
William Alexander* the first Keeper of Prints and Drawings, and an 
Assistant Keeper in the Antiquities, made the drawings till his early 
death in t8f6* 

The 1787 folio catalogue of the Primed Books was by 1805 out of 
date, and hard to use by reason of the uccesions, which were added in 
MS. in the official copies; and a new printed catalogue was then 
undertaken. It was made by Baber, EUis and the Assistants, obviously 
at high speed, and published in seven octavo volumes between 1S13 
and 1819 J 1 Moreover a handy general Sjn&psu of the whole Museu m, 
including the Library,i* was bsued in 1808, and reprinted almost 
annually for a number of years. 

9, New Men, 1814-35 

In 1824 the Trustees seriously took in hand what might have 
been an important publication in its day, a General Classed Catalogue 
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of the Printed Bonltt, which had been recommended by the Sub¬ 
committee of 1806 and directed by the Trustees in the next year to 
be carried out as a pendant ro the Author Catalogue, The work was 
entrusted to the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home,?? an industrious 
bibliographer, Biblical critic and compiler, who had in 181? made the 
classed and alphabetical indexes to the Harkian Catalogue of 1808, 
and after some years on the staff of the Record Office at Westminster 
had been employed to make a classified catalogue of the library of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, published in 1837. He drew up a set of 
Outimtt tf Cienifiathn for a Lihrary % which was privately printed 
for the Trustees in 1835, With Home, Frederic Madden classified 
the historical books till 1828, when he was transferred to begin his 
great career in the Manuscripts! H, F. Cary the poetry; John Tidd 
Pratt (apparently in the intervals of his practice at the Bar and not 
continuously) the Law; Lev, the Librarian of the Royal Society (also 
as a part-time occupation), the Science; and a younger Cary {3 son of 
H.F.?) other sections. The Class Catalogue' was ill-fated, ceasing 
entirely in 183+, when two-thirds finished. Horne was absorbed into 
the regular staff, on which he remained till i860, dying two years 
later. 

7 he Kings Library staff accompanied their charge, being added: ro 
the staff of the Printed Books. The Librarian was Sir Frederick 
Augusta Barnard, George Ill’s natural half-brother, who had been 
in charge of it for sixty years. The Senior Assistant was Nicholas 
Carlisle, who had eleven years’ service. Under them were an old 
Assistant, W. Armstrong, with forty years’ serv ice, 3 young one, I, H. 
Glover, with eleven, and rwo extras, These men were not confined tn 
the King’s Library: Carlisle, for example, catalogued a large collection 
of Mazknnodes, and Glover (who was also Librarian-!,,-Ordinary ro 
King William IV and later to Queen Victoria) had charge of Copy¬ 
right receipt, Cowtan ptr< being Collector of these not entered at 
Stationers’ Hall. 

There were also three minor Assistants or Clerks, and twelve 
Attendants. Besides these, photography being yet unborn, there was 
fluently employed a facsimile, John Harris, junior, who lias left 
behind him a not quite credible legend of his skill. Most of hts work 
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was in copying pictures or text for facsimiles in publicationsj he 
worW in this way not only for the Museum but for T. F. Dibdin 
and many others. But he also worked for libraries* including the 
Museum, for collectors and for booksellers in supplying facsimiles of 
leave* missing from imperfect volumes, Cowtan fpp. 333-38) tells 
how he could sometimes not at once recognize his own work, and 
how, a doubt having arisen as to a leaf, Winter Jones and Watts had 
to call him in to identify- it as his, and Jones then ordered that in 
future each facsimile leaf must be signed. Some account of Harris was 
published by the late William Roberts in The Timet Literary Supple¬ 
ment of 23 rd January, 1919. 

The Department of Printed Books must have been a much busier 
as well as more populous place than it had been only a few vcais 
earlier. 

In 1826 the Department acquired a more distinguished regular 
Assistant than any since EUis left it in iSi 2. This was the Rev". 
Henry Francis Cary (mentioned above), already a man of fifty-three, 
with an established reputation due to the praise bestowed on him by 
Coleridge, Cary was an excellent Italian scholar, whose translation of 
the Divina Comme/iia still takes a high place, as well as being a most 
attractive man, who was the friend of many men of it tiers, and 
notably 0/ Lamb, His resignation in 1 837 will be recorded later. 

The Department's other recruits, and indeed any that the Museum 
has ever had, were surpassed in power and importance by Antonio 
Panizzi, the greatest librarian who has yet appeared. Following 
chapters will deal at such length as is here possible with hts character 
and career. After his escape from Modena, where he was under 
sentence of death, and short periods nf teaching in London (where, as 
we shall see, he was introduced to the Reading Room by Cary) and at 
Liverpool, he was recommended by Roseoe to Brougham and was 
appointed an Extra Assistant in the Printed Books in 1831, being 
there set down at first to catalogue the French Revolution Tracts 
acquired fourteen years before. 

The Department of Manuscripts in the same period had h-ss stir 
and enlargement. When Ellis became Principal Librarian in 1827 he 
was followed by the Rev. Josiah Forshail, a man whose carter in the 
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Museum was to show him the exact opposite of his predecessor and 
chiefj forcible where Ellis was weak, it ForshalL, as we have seen, had 
been appointed Assistant when Maurice died, being an excellent 
scholar and especially Orientalist, for which Utter Maurice’s death 
had made a gap. His accession to the Keepctship made a vacancy for 
an .Assistant, and this was filled by the transfer from the Classed 
Catalogue Staff of the Printed Books of Frederic Madden, already a 
skilled palaeographer, who like Foreha]I played an important part in 
the Museum's history for the next quarter of a century. In ability 
and difficult temper there was little to choose between the pair. 
Each, in succession, apart from work on catalogues, attacked with 
energy' the problem, hitherto neglected, of the damaged Cotton 
MSS., sorting, identifying and restoring the fragments. 

Four -Assistants who came into the Manuscripts about this rime 
should be mentioned:—(l) John Holmes, appointed temporary 
Assistant in January 1830, had been trained as a bookseller, and had 
done hist-rate work for the well-known antiquarian dealer, John 
Cochrane, who gave evidence before the Committee of 1835-36. 
Holmes became regular Assistant in 1837 and Assistant Keeper in 
1 S 50 ^ he died too young in 1854. The Arundel, Burney, MS. Maps 
and other catalogues of the Department produced in that period were 
his work. Holmes was not only a very able man, but a very amiable 
character in a period of quarrels, and was much used diplomatically 
by his stormy superior*. One of his sons. Sir Richard Rivmgton 
Holmes, an Assistant in the Manuscripts and later Royal Librarian at 
Windsor Castle, may perhaps still be remembered by some.—(2) 
Joseph Stevenson, who was to be a celebrated archivist, spent in the 
Museum only three years (r 831-34) of a very long life, leaving owing 
to the low pay (as Holmes stated in 1835) and also no doubt to his 
recent marriage, for a Sub-Commissionerehip of the Records Com¬ 
mission. He was later archivist to Durham Cathedral, and, having 
taken priest's Orders in rhe Roman Church, examined the Vatican 
Archives for the British Government.— (3) Stevenson was succeeded 
by Henry Octavius Coxe, whose high qualities had been perceived, 
and had earned him an invitation, though he was still an undergraduate 
But after five years the Museum lost him to the Bodleian, where an 
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Under- Lit rariansh ip led on to his distinguished term of office as 
Bodlcyb Librarian,—f4) In the same year came Will sain Upton 
Richards, a nun of less repute, but a good worker. He took Holy 
Orders, and devoted much interest to the Tracts nan movement. In 
i$4g he resigned to take up parish work, 

io* The Reading Room, 1803-38 

Recent acquisitions and publications naturally amused public 
Interest, not only In the world of scholars and antiquaries, whose 
chief organ was Tht QintUnmn* 1 but reaching down to 

the lower stratum which wc have in a very similar period just a 
century bier learned to call the initUlgmf^^ and which at its best in 
either period consists of self-educating men and women, eager of any 
way of approach to knowledge. Even the noise of such enthralling 
news as the enquiry Into the conduct of the Duke of York and Mi*. 
Clarke dad not entirely drown the voices in the press of a new type of 
interest in the national institution which was praised by $0 many and 
used by so fcwJS 

I he Reading Room in consequence experienced the same conges¬ 
tion as the shelving. The annual attendances of readers had risen 
by 1810 to nearly 2,000; in each of the next two lustra they more 
than doubled; in 1825 they were about 22,800, in 1830 about 
31,200, and in the next five years this figure was nearly trebled For 
every reader in *799 there were nearly a hundred in 1835, Accord* 
ingly the Room underwent several move* and expansions, none of 
which sufficed to hold the rising ride. 

In 1803, when the old Superintendent, Dr. Penneck, died, the 
Room established in 1774 was abandoned, and a new one, No. XIV, 
next to it and in the North-West comer which contained the News¬ 
papers (Le, presumably Sloane's), Gazettes and Parliamentary Re¬ 
cords, was fitted up. This room Tad three windows on the North as 
well as one in the West wall. The Superintendent's table faced the 
rire-pbee, which was in the South wall ; and two long tables extended 
North to South one on each ride of the room. Two volumes at a time 
were allowed. Readers wishing for books pulled a bell-rope. Hours, as 
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before, were 10—4 on Monday to Friday; the Room was not opened 
on Saturday till 1831, A Libri Desiderari boot lay on the Super¬ 
intendent's table, bur can have been of but little use.! 6 

1 he Regulations of 1803 ask readers to allow a reasonable time for 
search “in so extensive a library," especially for printed books, but 
anticipate that shortly there will be greater speed in delivering books, 
whereas two dap had been a not uncommon delay, if we are to 
believe Isaac D 1 Israeli, a regular reader. The greater expedition was 
expected from the apprnaehing Completion of Ayscough’s classified 
arrangement of the printed books, as shown in the Synepm of five 
years later. And in 1803 die Trustees declared in a Minute that "the 
proper management of the Reading Room is essentially important to 
the utility and credit of the Museum.*’ They had, [r is true, not 
greatly contributed to this ideal by suppressing the post of Superin¬ 
tendent on Pennedc 5 death and distributing the duty between the 
Assistant-Librarians of all the Departments (to which rota they 
added the Under-Librarians in, 1806}. The Officers were at the same 
time relieved of the work of conducting visitors round the exhibitions 
by the appointment of three attendants for the purpose. This work 
must have been very tedious to the men in the Printed Books, whose 
own Department was not exhibited; since, as the author’of the 
Synopiit (differing from Dr. Johnson) observed, “the mere sight of the 
outside of books cannot convey cither instruction or amusement." 
The Library Departments had no Exhibitions till 1858. Later, 
Thomas Maurice, Assistant in the Manuscripts, was the Chief 
Superintendenti at his death in 1834, John Catcr37 was appointed 
Clerk of the Reading Room, a new title, and he was responsible 
directly to the f rincipal Librarian——as indeed his eighteenth-century 
predecessors were, and as his successors are to the present day, in spire 
<>f the disappearance of the original justification for this arrangement, 
the fact that the Room was shared hy all the Departments. 

The 1803 Reading Room was outgrown in six years, when a 
move was made; two rooms, Nos. II and HI, were adapted and to 
these two more adjacent rooms were added in 1 S 1 7 and 1823. ji Ry 
1829 the new buildings had reached a stage at which some move 
could be made into them; and the two rooms farthest to the South 
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of the King's Library (opened at the same rime), now the Middle and 
South Rooms of the Department of Manuscripts, were opened 5 they 
held seats for 1 ac readers. Bur even this was nor enough. Two years 
later the Secretary (FonhaJi, ac that time also Keeper of Manuscripts) 
laid before the Standing Committee a statement of the increase of 
readers since 1825^—an increase in that short time of about 50 per 
cent; the report was referred to the General Board but nothing was 
done for another seven years, Then the Department of Manuscripis was 
enabled to occupy the rooms, which properly belonged to it, the two 
Eastern rooms of the North Wing being by this time ready to serve as 
Reading Rooms, which they did till the opening of rhe present Read¬ 
ing Room in the quadrangle in 1857, They held t6$ readers, and 
were approached by readers, not through the King's Library, the 
cases in which were not yet glared, but by a lane between recently 
built houses on the South side of Montagu Place, and by the stairway 
and door which bring one out in the opening between the two rooms, 
later the Catalogue and Muslc Rooms, and now shorn of half their 
height by the insertion of a mezzanine floor. 

The service of books was effected from rhe West end, an Attendant 
sitting in charge of the wicket, while the Superintendent's table was 
close by. The new Superintendent, or rather Clerk, Carer, won the 
highest regard of readers and superiors alike, though it had to be 
admitted (to the Committees of 1835—36) that he was not a scholar, 
and in so far was inadequate. Cowtan, who was himself not qualified 
to perceive this particular deficiency, speaks however of Carer's good 
memory for books as well as of has good manners, and adds that he 
had an athletic form, having been one of the best boxers of his day, 
and a noble head, and describes him as looking “very much like an old 
English clergyman.’ 1 Clearly Cater went most of the way, though not 
a scholar nor of gentle birth, to realize Fortescue's definition of the 
ideal Superintendent as * + a enmbinarion of a scholar, a gentleman, a 
police-constable and a boatswain's mate/ 1 He died in 1855 and was 
succeeded for the two years which elapsed before the new Room was 
opened by his deputy, John Gnibham. The appearance of the Rooms 
when foil of readers is made familiar by several newspaper wood 
engravings, 
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Barwick points outi* that since after the Copyright Act of 1814 
the Museum received a certain quantity of contemporary English 
books there was a natural tendency to procure foreign books to match; 
and it may be added dial the jf^OOO spent at that time from special 
grams on British books must have contributed much 10 the more 
modem and less purely antiquarian utility of the Library. The great 
increase in the number of readers can certainly be traced, at least in 
part, to this shifting of the emphasis in the Library. Admission was 
made easier by die Trustees at the beginning of the century; Planta 
advised a more liberal policy, and he was strongly supported in all 
forward movements for the Museum by one of the best Trustees it has 
ever had, and certainly the best in a period when the Trustees “saw 
smalt," Charles Abbot, a Principal Trustee as Speaker from [802 to 
tSl6, and afterwards, as the first Lord Colchester, an elected 
Trustee,H Recommendations of readers, which had been confined to 
those by Trustees, were now accepted under the Regulations of 1803, 
not only from any officer of the House, but also from any two or more 
outside persons of known and approved character. But this was 
a period of unrest and disorder ;** and the Trustees, having in 1805, 
1806 and 1807 called for returns of readers, repeated their order in 
181 a and this rime retracted thrir more liberal policy of admission 
and confined recommendation to Trustees or officers. Before the 
Parliamentary Committee in 1836 (No. 5162), the Rev. G. Stone* 
street stared that in 1819 the I rasters alone gave admission; but it 
has been seen that die increase in numbers of readers exceeded the 
power of the Museum to seat them, and there does not seem to have 
been any real grievance, except the very dubious statement rhat (in 
the absence of any lesser but useful public libraries in London, other 
than Dr. Williams’s and Archbishop Tenison’s) the Room was much 
used by schoolboys reading elementary text-books or with Virgife in 
their hands, and also by novel-readerej the latter were supplied, as 
they had not been in earlier generations, by the products of the recent 
Copyright Act, and also, it was complained, by a special catalogue.*' 
Popular ooinion was of course for this indiscriminate admission, what¬ 
ever the result. It was exactly, if rhetorically, expressed by the writer 
of a letter in Tht Timm- of i+th October, 1814, who asked, "Is the 
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library to be for the use of those who keep the keys, or of those who 
pay for the books V* But the soberer view was well pul by Mr. R. 
Hannay.JJ “The Parliament and the Trustees of the Museum,” he 
said 3 “have two duties to perform; the one to preserve in; treasures, 
the other to offer them to the public so far as safety will admit. But 
let it never be forgotten that upon their safety depends their use.” 

Two years before the move to the new Reading Rooms the hours 
of opening were extended j in consequence of a petition signed by a 
large body of London college teachers and schoolmasters the Rooms 
were opened at nine instead of ten m the morning, and were kept open 
through the four summer months till seven in tile evening. Complaints 
were made that the Rooms were ill- lit and overcrowded. Seating for 
i 20 was at limes made iq hold as many as readers. 

In the same year press-marks were added to the titles in the copy of 
the Catalogue used in the Room, and readers, to the violent indigna¬ 
tion of some of them, were required to add them to their requisition 
slips, and to enter each book on a separate dip, whereas before this 
they had merely handed in titles on casual scraps of paper and the 
books had had to be traced by the Staff. It is easy to imagine what 
some of these titles were ]ike ,44 

Rare printed books, as well as M$$., were sent into the Room 
without discrimination. The Principal Librarian endeavoured in 1837 
ro impose some restrictions; but Paniazi s who had now succeeded 
Baber as Keeper of Printed Books, opposed him; the matter was 
referred to the Trustees, who decided that they were “unwilling to 
sanction any measures which will have the effect of imposing addi¬ 
tional restrictions on the access now enjoyed by the Public ro the 
Museum Library, unless it can be shown that such measures are 
absolutely necessary to the due preservation of the books." Which 
condition Ellis (and with him Forshall) evidently believed, while 
Pinizai did not, to be the casc r Tn the event arrangements were made 
for the consultation of specially rare books and valuable MSS. in the 
work-rooms of the Departments. 

In the last dap of Dr. Pcmtrclc there joined the smalt band of 
readers a handful of men of the highest attainments, Potsqji collating 
the Harldan MS. of the Odyssey, Walter Scott collecting for 
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Tht AHfutrthy ef iht Scottish Barrier % Southey translating Spanish 
romances and Sydney Smith launching The Edinburgh Rtv /™, Their 
conversation must have been & pleasant change from the “nonsense 
and coffee house news'* which had annoyed readers in the early days, 
and no doubt did so still. 

After the move was made to the new Room in ifioj there were 
added to these Henry Brougham and Charles Lamb, who worked at 
intervals from 1804 to 1807 in the Garrick collection for what he 
could not find in Dodsley, extracting hi* Specimens 0/ the English 
Dramatic Patti ; he was recommended for his ticket by William 
Godwin, who had for some years been a reader, writing his ab¬ 
surd U/t of Chaucrr^ 1803. There came also Henry Hal lam, the 
historian, and Scott returned to London for a time in 1806-7, when 
his edition and hie of Dryden needed books not to be found in the 
Advocates 3 Library ,*5 Another example of the library antiquary, but 
one of less unblemished repute, and who was to be a centre of trouble 
later, John Payne Collier, came as a young man about t8o8. In 
the eighteen-twenties and early thirties the company, as we have 
seen, had become much larger and more heterogeneous. The old 
type of topographical antiquary was still represented by Surtees, the 
historian of County Durham, and the common type of literary com¬ 
piler by Isaac D' Israeli, and poetical studies by the preposterous but 
lovable George Dyer, who once exclaimed to Lamb, “What! an 
epic in twenty-four books and I never heard of itf 1 and whom Leigh 
Hunt called ,A an angel of the dusty heaven of bookstalls and the 
British Museum/ 1 But a sprightlicr antiquary who frequented the 
Room was Richard Harris Barham, just come to London from Kent, 
whose studies in the Lrgmda Aurta were To bear fruit in the htgaUtty 
Lfgmds^ while young historical students of a wider and more modern 
school appeared in Grate, in Carlyle, then working on the French 
Revolution, who was to be the Library's leading critic, and in Mac¬ 
aulay, first admitted in 1828-29, ™5 to be, after his return from 

India in 1838, not only one of the greatest users of the Library but 
also later one of the Museum's most active Trustees; and a great 
bibliographer as wef] as mathematician, who was one of the Library’s 
ablest defenders twenty years later, arrived in 1B28 in the person of 
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Augustus de Morgan. Moreover journal fees like Pilkeand Lockhart, 
and imaginative writers like Harrison Ainsworth, Lever, Browning 
an i Thackeray, began to find the place useful Thackeray's grateful 
Roundabout Paper on the mean is well known. Among the young 
people whom the seniors thought out of place were Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald, just down from Cambridge, and Dickens, training himself 
for Parliamentary reporting. An official of East India House, Peacock, 
who put in his spare rime there, no doubt reading the obscurer Greek 
authors, would encounter a retired derk from his Office, in feet 
Charles Lamb, who, fediug the need of regular work and armed with 
a recommendation from his friend Cary for a new ticket, had gone 
back, after m interval of over twenty years, to the Garrick Plays, 
from which he sent extracts to Hone for his Tablt and who in 
writing to Hone at the end of 1826 or the beginning of 1827, gave 
ihe well-known description of himself in “the princely apartments of 
poor condemned Montagu House, culling at will the finwers of some 
thousand dramas. It is like," he added, “having the range of a noble¬ 
man's library, with the librarian to your friend. Nothing can exceed 
the cou rteousness and attentions of the gentleman [Cater] who has 
the chief direction of the Reading rooms hcrej and you have scarce 
to ask for a volume before it is laid before you.”# Lamb was not 
merely a good-tempered man; the books he needed he knew were 
there; they all stood together and were easily found; especially as he 
was reading straight through them for ^iftcr-g^eafiings 9 to his 
Dramatic as he told Barton. A reader who wanted single 

and perhaps obscure books, especially foreign, would either not JiimJ 
them or have much more delay and difficulty. 

The French emigres of thirty years before had cither returned to 
France or settled here; a new group of emigres who figured in the 
Room were the exiled Italian Liberals—Gabriele Rossetti, who in 
the intervals of teaching Italian was writing on Dante as an ami-papal 
champion and must have had many discussions with Cary, was there, 
and so, before joining the staff, was Panizzi, admitted in 1830 
on Cary's recommendation, and experiencing the inadequacy of the 
Library to which he was destined to give an entirely new scope 
and life. 
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n + Thi King's Library and the New Buildings, 1815-52 

Motion by the Trustees for a new and larger building, to meet the 
congestion both of the collections and of their public use by readers 
and visitors, began before Parliament decided in 1823 that the Mu¬ 
seum was tht right place 10 house George Ill's library, which George 
IV Iiad placed in the Prime Minister's hands for the nation. Two 
pea ns earlier, little knowing that what was already urgent would so 
soon he made imperative, but concerned not only at die Museum's 
rapid growth but also at the dilapidated condition of the housed and 
the fire-risks presented by it, they employed Robert, afterwards Sir 
Robert, Smirke, whom they had appointed their architect in 1815,4* 
10 prepare plans for a wing to extend northwards from the Eastern 
end of the house. The Duke of Bedford, to whose property the 
existence of the Museum's garden was, as we have seen, of substantial 
benefit, applied in the next year to Chancery for an injunction re¬ 
straining the Trustees from building North of the inner garden wall, 
which had been forbidden by the agreement for the building qf the 
original Montagu House. 

Smtrke was a young man, but already a brilliant member of the 
group of architects, working mainly in the Greek style, who effected 
as great a transformation in the appearance of London in the first 
third of die nineteenth century as has been effected a century later by 
their descendants working in the style based on sted and concrete. 
He had rebdic Govern Garden Theatre after the fire in 1809 (the 
fire which produced Rijttftd Jddrmts)* and as architect to the Board 
of Trade had built the chief portion of the Royal Mint. He was in 
fact the appropriate man to plan a building which was to house the 
most famous of Greek sculptures. 

The accession of the Ring's Library, which perforce remained for 
the time at Buckingham House, at once convinced Parliament of the 
Museum's need of a larger and safer building. A vote of £40,000 was 
jMSed in 1823 (Act of Geo. IV, c. 100j, followed by votes exf £15,000, 
£ 12,000, ans * £+3,000 in 1826-27. Smirie at once drew full plans 
for a new East wing, including the three rooms of the Manuscript 
Department (the Saloon and the Middle and South Rooms) ax the 
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South end, and two Reading Rooms at the North, together with 
skeleton plans of the remaining three wings of a perfect square en¬ 
closing a quadrangle—the nucleus of the building as it standi today, 
and they were approved by the Treasury, to which Parliament had 
referred the matter. 

The first part to be erected was, in accordance with the Trustees' 
original intention, the wing running North from beyond the East end 
of the old house. Tlv. foundations were laid in the autumn, which 
showed expedition on the part of all, seeing that the King's letter to 
Lord Liverpool making the gift was dated in February. This wing 
was completed about the end of *826; the Manuscripts were trans¬ 
ferred from the old house to the Saloon in 1827? and the King's 
books were brought to Bloomsbury in 1828, and placed in its ground 
floor gallery, where they now' stand, and the two rooms forming the 
southern end of the wing (now the Middle and South Rooms of the 
Department of Manuscripts) were, as noticed above, opened as 
Reading Rooms in 1829,4* The completion of Smirke's original 
building may be sketched here, ITie quadrangle was not finished till 
1852, but ^^poor, condemned Montagu House” was demolished in 
1845. The approximate total cost to that date was approximately 
three quarters of a million pounds, of which perhaps half can be 
regarded as devoted to the Library. 

The remaining stages of this long process were as follows: In 
December 1831 the Trustees approached the Treasury for funds to 
enable them to make an immediate start with the North or Library 
Wing, including the Reading Rooms, the East Wing being then 
complete in all its material parts, without waiting for the completion 
of the West Wing, which was already under construction; and they 
urged the want of space for books and readers so Jar provided, and also 
the danger of fire to the old house, which was still standing. Bur the 
Treasury refused to undertake the cost of two wings at once, and it 
was only two yeans later that sanction was given for the North Wing, 
at a cost of £24,000. This wing, as originally planned, was completed 
in 1836, and the whole mass of the Printed Books was moved into its 
new quarters (mainly by Thomas Watts, see below, pp. 101-2), with¬ 
out, so it was afterwards claimed, putting any part of it out of use for 
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the service of the Reading Room: a considerable feat, if the library' 
did only consist of under a quarter of a million volumes. In 1838 the 
two easternmost ground-floor rooms of the suite were fitted and 
opened, as we have seen, as Reading Rooms jif and three years later 
an extension of the line to the West, outside the boundaries of tin- 
quadrangle, was made in the shape of the Arch Room, The Library 
occupied only the ground floor of the wing. Before the central ■■Large- 
Room" was converted in 1914 into the “North Library" and the 
passage surrounding it under its galleries was constructed, there was 
■* very impressive vista through the live tall double doorways along 
the whole length of the wing, 

But accessions in an increasing stream had to be provided for; and 
Baber made Ellis’s mistake (see n. 4,8), though less groaty, in under¬ 
estimating them. Smirked plan provided for 240,000 volumes in the 
North Wing, But That was soon perceived to be inadequate. So a 
further addition was made, as well as the Arch Room. This was the 
“slip,” or low line of light structure abutting on to the East Wall of 
the King's Library, which was commenced from the North End and 
by 1848 had reached half-way. The nonhem half of this structure 
now houses the Printed Books’ Keeper’s Room and Ante-Room or 
offices, and the southern half the Keeper’s Room and some storage, 
with a room that was till recently the Students’ Room, of the Oriental 
Primed Books and MSS, It was an absurd fault in Smirkc’s planning, 
pointed out by Panizzi in 1836,1 > that there was so little provision of 
private rooms; these two had to be added to the building, and most of 
the Assistants have always lived and moved in passage rooms, with the 
maximum of disturbance and temptation to converse. 

The advances nude by library building have marked stages in the 
perpetual contest berweeit the wits of librarians and thei r architects on 
the one side and the rising ride of books on the other. A new advance 
was presently to be made here, and will come to be recorded later, 
1 he rooms designed in the eighteen-twenties and thirties took no 
adequate account of the problem beginning already to be presented by 
the new use of steam-power in making paper and in printing books, 
Stnirfcc simply followed the tradition set by Wren in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Wren there fused the medieval English 
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College library plan with the continental. In the former the practice 
of chaining books to the desks, combined with the poor average 
daylight of the English climate, had produced the system of a book- 
pres standing out from the wall between each pair of windows, thus 
bringing book, light and reader together. In the latter* especially In 
Italian examples, daylight was a thing to shelter from p and windows were 
^mall and high-set. Wren kept the projecting presses and intervening 
bay$ s but continued the presses along the wall between, jnd enlarged 
the continental window above them. Smirke added a oiled gallery 
above the ground presses, and filled the walls between the windows 
with an upper range. In the King’s Library, whether with a view to 
exhibition eases or merely for appearance, there were no projecting 
presses or bays T This splendid gallery* j ust TOO yards long fit has been 
raced by young Assistants after hours], 40 feet wide (except the centre, 
where the width h 55 feet) and 36 feet high, with fine coffered 
ceiling and four remarkable col urn its of polished Aberdeen granite at 
the corners of the centra] space, was designed to take exactly the bonks 
from Buckingham House. 

The Arch Room represents a development of Wren's plan. Hie 
projecting book-cases are set against short walls, which run up the 
whole height of the room and meet in arches across it; whence the 
name. The capacity of the space is thus enlarged by the addition of 
buys (broken by windows) at the gallery levels; there are two galleries 
as against one in the other rooms. 

In 1839 nine houses in Great Russell Street, adjoining the Museum 
on the East, which had been built since the destruction of Bedford 
House about iBoo^ were bought under authority of Act 1 Sc 2 
Victoria, e. to, and the front extended. On the ground so provided 
was then erected (with a linking corridor) a wing of Keepers 1 resi¬ 
dences and on the West of the Front a corresponding corridor (since 
enlarged into a room occupied by Directors and Secretaries) and wing 
of residences. To the Department of .Manuscripts were also added, as 
the South Wing advanced, the rooms Jinking it with the Hall, i,e. the 
Egcnon and Map Rooms on the South, 1st by windows under the 
portico, and on the North of these the room which was presently to 
house the Grenville Library and to bear that name.* 1 
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TWO PUBLre ENQUIRIES^ GROWTH AND 
DISSENSION 1 (1835-50) 

1* The PAnuAMM^TARY Enquiuy, [835-36 

Is the first third of the nineteenth century then* the Museum and 
its Library had become a matter of much more public intciest than 
in the previous forty years. It had grown, and it was attempting to 
give more service to the world of students. Its acquisitions of Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman marbles in these years had stirred a vague pride 
in the hitherto rather neglected Library, to match that now taken in 
the sensational acquisitions of antiquities. 

But the service m the student public, though improved, was as yet 
very inadequate to the actual, and still more to the potential, demand, 
far behind that given, for example, by the Bibliotheque RoyaJe of 
Paris. Political agitation, which triumphed with the Reform Bill, had, 
as always, its social and intellectual aspects; and aims. In the industrial 
towns of the North Mechanics* Institutes were multiplying, and in 
the capital, though there were few or none of these, the same forces 
and desires were at work, and there were concentrated there, more 
than in tile provinces, the philosophical radicals. 

The Museum could not escape the attentions of those whom a 
Quarrerfy reviewer in 1850 was to look back on and describe too 
indiscriminately as “nuisance-abaters and notoriety-hunters r * , If some 
such were vocal, there were better men and better reasons for action 
to improve the Museum tn 1835. 

The first blast of the trumpet of reform was not very impressive. 
That able and industrious, but sharp-tongued antiquary, Sir Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, had already endeavoured to reform the Society of 
Antiquaries, and in 1830 he published his Obsmrotims on tkt Stott 
0/ Histvrkai Uttrator^ constituting (with side-Engs at the Society 
of Antiquaries and the Royal Society) an attack on the administration 
of the public records by the Record Commission and in particular on 
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the conditions of public access to them. Nicolas contrasted the Museum 
with the Record Office in the Tower much to the advantage of the 
former In this aspect. 

“There he (the student) has only to ask for the nranuscripe he 
requires. He uses them as copiously, and changes them as often as he 
would the books m lias own library; he incurs no [obligation in gaining 
admittance; he studies when and for as long .t time as he pleases; 
his mind is undisturbed by fearing to encroach on the politeness of 
others, he meets with no obstacles s the attendants are courteous and 
obliging, because they know that their places depend on their be¬ 
haviour Anything more delightful in this respect than that establish¬ 
ment cannot be imagined” 5 

But In another aspect his opinion of the Museum was for less 
favourable. The Trustees, he vehemently complained, obviously not 
without some political animus and with some plausibility to the 
unthinking, were nearly all men of rank and not professional scholar 

,s It is true that among the trustees of the British Museum there 
are three presidents of societies who are trustees tx who do not 

possess that rank (Right Honourable or iVLP.J, as well as three of the 
family trustees who are undignified by titles; yet among those trustees 
who are tUcftd by the others, and who, it might be supposed, would 
be chosen in consequence of their reputation, there is not one ptrsen 
who is distinguished for his attainments in science, in art, or in 
literature as manifested in his works; but they consist of one duke, 
three marquesses, five carls, four batons, and two members of parlia¬ 
ment!* 1 “This,” he concluded, “affords another to the many proofs 
which might be adduced, of the contemptuous neglect with which 
genius is treated by the British government.” 

But it was not Nicolas's apparently reasonable, and anyhow at 
least not trivial, complaint that brought the public dissatisfaction with 
the Museum to a head. That required something much more futile. 
One John Millard had for some years been employed as an Extra 
Assistant to make a general index of the Manuscripts, but had been 
found neither competent nor very industrious, and after much charit¬ 
able delay had been dismissed, Milford found a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment who was new to the House and more energetic arid eloquent 
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than cautious. This tribune of the plebs was Benjamin (afterwards 
Sir Benjamin) Hawes, Member for the new constituency of Lambeth, 
who was later to live down his early follies and acquire much respect 
Hawes seems to liave been taken in by Millard or by Millard’s friends, 
and brought the administration of the Museum to the notice of the 
House, moving in 1833 for a return of papers. The House was 
enough impressed to appoint a Select Committee of Enquiry, under 
the Chairmanship of one of the Burgesses for the University of 
Oxford, T. G. Buck nail Estcourt, of Estcourt. Of the rest of the 
Committee (of which Hawes was one) the most active and intelligent 
member was the other Oxford Burges, Sir Robert Inglis F.R.S., 
F-SpAp, a popular and very influential Member, who had devoted 
much time to the work of the Commission on the Public Records, 
being the author of die report on them published in 1833, and who 
had been a Trustee of the Museum since 1834. Other active members 
were Sir Philip Egcrton and Lord Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby. 
At the end of the tmi Session the Committee were unable to report, 
but tlte minutes of the evidence they had taken were primed, and 
attracted considerable attention, producing fresh witnesses for the 
reappointed mailer Committee o( 1836; witnesses among these 
was the young Edward Edwards In both Sessions the Committee 
made a comprehensive investigarion, taking evidence from the officers 
and from many men of letters and science outside, including the 
leading malcontents. The affair of Millard, which was not specified 
in their widely drawn terms of reference, did not occupy them long; 
he had not been prepared to face Madden's questions; in their Report 
to Parliament they contemptuously made no mention of him what¬ 
ever, 1 0 the selection of Trustees, on the other hand, they devoted 
considerable attention. Nicolas and others put forward the view he 
had expressed in 1830; and the suggestion was made that the appoint¬ 
ments might be made by learned societies, though the chief of them 
were already represented by their Presidents c* ofitciv. Other witnesses, 
such as Olinthus Gregory, were of opinion that the societies were 
too much under the influence of coteries to exercise such powers 
with good judgment. Others held that there was good in the existing 
sjstrrn. Piinizzi, the most forcible mouthpiece of this view, declared 
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that though the French system of government of the Royal Library 
by officials under a Ministry might suit ihe French, in an aristocratic 
country' ft was a good thing to have Trustees of the Museum in both 
Houses of Parliaments Trustees of high rank had helped to secure 
the King's Library .3 Scientific men were ^dogmatical and narrow¬ 
minded, and being infallible would never consult an officer." Even 
Sir Joseph Banks had done harm by meddling in the details of the 
Museum management, i 

The Committee in thesr Report began by stating “that the great 
accessions which have been made of lace to the collections of the 
British Museum, and the increasing interest taken in them by the 
public, render it expedient to revise the establishment of the Institu¬ 
tion, with a view fo place it upon a scale more commensurate with, 
and better adapted to, the present state and future prospctc of the 
Museum" (par. ij. On the question of the Trustees they took a 
middle line. They nude (pars, 2-3J no definite recommendation for 
a formal alteration in the system of government, such as would 
have required an Act of Parliament, But they suggested that when 
such alterations came to be made the opportunity might be taken of 
reducing ihe number of official Trustees; and also that in filling up 
vacancies it would be desirable that the electing Trustees should not 
in future lose sight of the fact that an opportunity is thus afforded 
them of occasionally conferring a mark of distinction upon men of 
eminence in literature, science and arc (pare. 2-jJ. They recommended 
certain definite improvements in the organization. Those affecting 
the Library were: That the Departments be further subdivided 
(par. 6); That the office of Secretary be not combined with a Keeper- 
ship {par* 8): That salaries should be revised, and officers hold no 
other paid appointment, it being found that a majority of the Assis¬ 
tant^ of whom a number had recently been added to meet the growing 
work, were not regular officers on the establishment but super¬ 
numeraries in short, that the Museum had outgrown the state in 
which it was staffed by the part-rime work of bcnefked clergy 
(pars. 11-13): Thai catalogues should be prepared and printed (they 
made no decision on the controversy between classification and the 
alphabet); and that objects entering the Museum should be registered 
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(par. 15), To these ends they recommended Better Parliamentary 
provision for the Museum (par, l6)_ 

The evidence on which these recommendations were based had 
been especially strong and full on two points: the printed catalogues 
and the funds devoted to the Printed Books. Witnesses had also dwelt 
on the bod condition of the Natural History specimens, some of 
winch it seems were popularly known as the Museum*! hobgoblins, 
Nicolas and others found, and not without reason, all the printed 
catalogues very imperfect. But the question on which the most various 
and most violent opinions were expressed was whether a new alpha¬ 
betical catalogue or a classed catalogue was most needed. The printed 
alphabetical catalogue was from sixteen to twenty-two yeare old* and 
ihe folio volumes in the Reading Room, in which it had been expanded 
in MS., were congested and hard to use. For ten years, from 1824, 
a special staff under Horne had at a cost of over ^5,000 classed the 
titles for two-thirds of die Library, 160,000 out of 340,000 books. 
But in 1B34 it had been decided that the alphabetic! catalogue was 
mote urgent, and the titles were re-sorted into their alphabetical 
order, though marked 50 that they could be easily reclassed at need. 
Classifying was generally considered by witnesses, in proportion to 
their want of acquaintance with the matter, to be easy work: one 
of them declared that he could class a thousand books a day. The 
jfthrreturn lent itself to the demand^ and so did the scientific wit¬ 
ness, who had a model to recommend in Jonas Dryanderis classed 
catalogue of the Banks Library, But Paniazi (whose hand may surely 
be seen in the massacre of Home's classed catalogue) was in both 
senses of the word hot from his trouble with the Royal Society, and 
declared that no two men would ever agree on a scheme of classifi¬ 
cation. The Committee, as noted above, made no recommendackm 
on thr point p and the classed catalogue was left in limbo. 6 

Many witnesses testified to the inadequacy of the Library of 
Printed Books. Sir Robert Gwen seated (No. 1192) that the College 
of Surgeons had been forced to go to considerable expense in conse¬ 
quence of the gaps in the Museum's collection of zoological books, 
and that the Banks Library had not been properly kept up (as the 
Trustees had engaged to do), so that the position was relatively worse 
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in 183b than it had been in i 8*4,? Baber pointed out the poor funds 
with which he had had to make do for many year?; at times he had 
under £lOO a year. He added chat the increased use of the Reading 
Room meant increased wear and tear, so that he had 10 spend £100 
a year more on binding. And Edward Edwards produced a startling 
list of desiderata. But the most powerful evidence on this or any part 
of the Committee's enquiry was given ty Fanizzi} and it was now 
for Che first rime that the idea of a national public library, as we are 
familiar with it* found expression. Fanizzi exposed the financial 
negtcct of the Printed Books which had prevailed. The nation, he 
declared, had done almost nothing for the Library. Every other 
Department had had grants and assistance. He put his finger on the 
cause. ^Public opinion is exercised only upon one of the purposes 
for which the British Museum was instituted: chat is upon its estab¬ 
lish mene as a show place. Unfortunately as to its most important and 
most noble purpose, as an establishment for the furtherance of educa¬ 
tion, for study and research, the public seem to be almost indifferent.** 
He drew die distinction between a national library and a library for 
education such as the celebrated library of the University of Gfittingen 
(then, it is to be remembered, in the British Dominions), which 
nevertheless did buy rarities arid exclude cheap and common books. 
The Museum, being the only library for the mil linn-and-a-half 
inhabitants of London, was trying to be both and could never please 
everybody* There should be at least two public libraries for education. 

Asked (No. 4795) “then the Committee arc 10 understand that, 
in your Judgment it is a very secondary object to keep up the library 
of the Museum, even if it could be done, with a full supply of all 
the modem British and foreign works?'" he replied, K f would not 
say a vtiy secondary object; but if I am to choose, I would say that 
it is of less importance for the library of the British Museum to 
have common modem books, than to have rare, ephemeral, volumin¬ 
ous and costly publications, which cannot be found anywhere eke, 
by persons not having access to great private collections. / want a 
poor student to have the same mentis of indulging Mi /tamed curiosity ^ 
fai/mamg his rational pur suits y of eon suit mg tht same authorities^ of 
fathoming the mart intricate inquiry^ as the richest man in the kingdom^ 
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as far as books g& r and I cmtfttd that Gtrorrnmtnt rr bound to gtvt hint 
iht most liberal &nd sm&mttd atmt&nct in this rnfirst. I wan* the 
library of the British Museum to have books of both descriptions* 
I want an extra grant for those rare and costly books which we have 
not, and which cannot be bought but upon opportunities offering 
themselves. Then the annual grant should be increased for modem 
books, that is books printed from about the beginning of last century- 
When Napoleon went to visit the King's library at Paris, which was 
then the beau iJtfal of a public library, and which had been got to¬ 
gether by the unlawful means of which I have been speaking, Mr. 
Van Fraet pleaded hard poverty, and he asked a grant of at least 
£40,000 to renter the library complete. Napoleon said he should 
have It, and he actually ordered £5,000 to be paid on accounts the 
political events which followed stopped the payment of the remainder. 
Now when you have given three times as much (say £100,000 in 
t o or 13 years), then you will begin to have a Library worthy of the 
British nation, but not if you continue to go on as hitherto,'* 

These words, and especially those italicized, were almost a new 
language lo the learned and governing world of 1835 in England, 
though the Reform Bill had been passed, nor by any means only in 
England, They remain the charter of our own and of other national 
libraries today, and it may well be that they will always remain so. 

2, Chances and Appointments 

The Trustees did not rake such bold action as the Committee's 
recommendations might surely have Justified. That had to wait 
another fifteen years and another Enquiry. But some improvement 
they "id make. Of the six new members of their body elected m the 
next ten yeans, four, Henry Dallam (1837), W. IL Hamilton (1838), 
Sir John Heischel (1843) and T B. Macaulay (1847), were decisively 
of the class of men eminent in science or literature, TTie Trustees, 
moreover, did divide the Departments somewhat further by estab¬ 
lishing the Prints and Drawings (this did not now really concern the 
Library), But the real need, ait Oriental Department, had long to 
wait They followed one of the Committee's recommendations 
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literally, separating the Secretaryship from a Keepers hip, and appoint¬ 
ing Forshall Secretary, They made the excellent and overdue reform 
of making their officers’ poses hill-time, and raising their pay, if not 
to anything adequate, at least by amounts that welt relatively con- 
side table; they forbade at the same time their holding other paid posts, 
(Pan ltd, for example, now resigned his professorship of Italian in 
the University of London, and Baber, who was sixty, went to his 
country living, which he held for another thirty-two years. No longer 
could it be said, as Cobbctt had said in i8i6 ( “the establishment is 
in the hands qf a few clergymen who keep poor curates to do their 
clerical work at their for livings, while they arc living in idleness and 
luxury at the Museum,’’ They maintained the new Alphabetical 
Catalogue, and made no motion W revive the Classed Catalogue, 
which they rightly thought could waii to be a supplement to the 
other Other catalogues were put in hand, and a system of registration 
of acquisitions was instituted. 

This last change, necessary in itself, was unluckily rendered futile 
and vexatious hy that regarding the Secretaryship, since Forshall, 
whose new office [even with control of the Copyright Receipt, which 
was allocated to him) gave him too little to do, gathered the work 
into his own hands and these of his immediate subordinates. Regis¬ 
tration, carried out by even an able scholar who is not, as he cannot 
be, an expert in the work of every Department, is a mere waste of 
time® With printed books, which may be required for use as soon 
as possible after their arrival in the House, the delay must have been 
intolerable. But, intolerable or not, registration in the Office was a 
relatively trifling matter. The new Secretary was a man of much 
energy, and the Principal Librarian was not. As the Commission 
of 1848-50 was to find, the inferior Officer was able to exclude his 
superior (the only statutory Officer in the House) from the Board's 
Meetings, He was also able to jack meetings, since there was no 
fixed Standing Committee in operation, any Trustee being free to 
attend any of its meetings, and Forshall summoned, as he any 
that he might know were available at the time. And of this Com¬ 
mittee, in whose composition there was thus no contitmity, let alone 
any impartiality, the Minutes were sometimes transmitted to the 
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appropriate Keepers in a garbled version, and sometimes not at alL 
Fanizzi declared, and with loo much truth, that “it is impossible for 
an officer to know what the Trustees mean." 5 It is impossible not to 
blame the Board's Chairman, Archbishop Howley, though he was 
perhaps suffering at the tune when the trouble was at its worst 
from old age and some consequent failing of his faculties. There 
is no doubt of what Grenville meant (even if Paniazi had not sup¬ 
pressed the name) when near the end of his life he solemnly stated 
that there was someone who had great influence over the Archbishop 
and was no friend of Fantzzi. Nor was Faniszl the only sufferer. 

Many staff appointments were made. The Keepership of Manu¬ 
scripts, left vacant by Forshalfs transfer, went to Frederic Madden, 
who held it rill 1 866.9 ForahalTs transfer not only made a vacancy 
for a Keeper5 it left the Manuscripts without an Orientalist. The 
Museum made a very good bargain in securing for the Assistant 
Ktepership the young William Cureton, already a distinguished 
scholar, who had for four years been Sub*Librarian at the Bodleian. 
His future fame was to rest on his work on-the Nit nan Syriac MSS., 
which b dealt with elsewhere (see pp. 108—10, ZQ5-6), His first 
task was to make a classed catalogue of the Museum's numerous 
Arabic MSS,, which was published in 1847 as Part II of the General 
Catalogue of Oriental MSS. 1 * Holmes, who had been a supernumer¬ 
ary since 1830, became a regular Assistant at the same time, in 
conformity with the Committee's recommemdariom He was a very 
good herald and records expert, and of general use in the Department. 
And m the next year the Department was strengthened by the 
appointment of another Assistant, who was to play a great part in 
the Library during the next half-«ntury. This was Edward Augustus 
Bond, who came with five years' experience in the Record Office, 

A word should be said of a remarkable Transcriber in the Manu¬ 
scripts, appointed about this time, Richard Sims, who became a very 
competent genealogist and a great standby in the Department. He 
compiled two most useful books. An fadtx U tfa Ptdigrtts and Arms , 
1849, and his admirable Handbook to tfa Library of the British 
Mustvm* 1854, part of which did something to supply the want of a 
Class Catalogue of MSS, 
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In the Printed Bodies too there were great changes. On Baber's 
retirement Panfazi was promoted to be Keeper over the head of Cary, 
who was regarded as disqualified by his age arid notorious infirmity? 
he had recently recovered from a fit of insanity. Panizzi had only 
made application after learning From Cary that he had no objection 
to make. Cary, however, took offence and complained bitterly to the 
Lord Chancellor in his well-known letter of July i 7th, tBgy, which 
was published (presumably by himsdF) in The Timn of the next day. 
He there urged that “my age, between 64 and 65 years, ft was plain, 
might rather ask for me that alleviation of labour which, in this as 
an many other public offices, is gained by promotion to a superior 
place/* Cary had not read the signs of the times, and luckily his suc¬ 
cessful rival was far from looking to promotion for alleviation of 
labour. Cary also complained that Panizzt was not only his sub¬ 
ordinate and junior but also a foreigner, as if the Museum staff had 
not abounded In foreigners ever since the foundation. No such com¬ 
plaint had been made on the promotions of Maty or Plants; but 
vulgar nationalism had increased since Waterloo, and Cary had 
many ardent and injudicious friends who campaigned against the 
appointment. It must be admitted that Panizzi owed hi$appointment 
to the fact that he was a political refugiec. 

Cary was followed in 1B3E as senior Assistant by the Rev. Richard 
Garnett (1789-1850), a very remarkable self-taught linguist and 
philologist, and now a retired country clergyman. Gametfs death in 
1850 occsurioned much sorrow, but it had its compensation, for it 
was the occasion of the very early addition to the staff of his young 
son Richard, afterwards to play sp great a part in the Library. 
According to the son (in D.N/B,) the father was not active in the 
reforms instituted by PanizzL Ho seems to have been of the type 
of pure scholar, though wielding a lively pen, which is not given to 
all scholars. He dealt principally with the Northern European and 
Oriental tongues, leaving the Romance tongues to Panizzii his 
scholarship extended to many obscure tongues and dialects. Before 
him the Germanic tongues had been dealt with by Dr. Schier. 

Just before Garnett there came in another linguist, and a member 
of a literary family," the man who was to be Panlzzi's adjutant and 
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successor both as Keeper and as Principal Librarian* John Winter 
Jones (1805-81), Jones had the chief hand in framing the Ninety- 
One Rules for the Catalogue, and was a good all-round man. His 
special interests were geographical * and he played a considerable parr 
in founding the Hakluyt Society and its tong alliance with the 
Museum4 we may attribute to him the development in the Forties 
of the map-collection (see below*, p. 21 

With them there entered William Brenchley Rye and George 
Sullen, who were both to be Keeper of Printed; Books, Edward 
Edwards, John Humffrey? Parry (afterwards Sergeant Parry) and in 
1838 Thomas Watts, also to be Keeper 

Garnett and Jones were employed on the Departments chief 
labour, the preparation of the General Alphabetical Catalogue decided 
on in 1S34, This and its predecessor? and Successors are dealt with 
elsewhere 1 hut another burdensome labour was already casting its 
shadow before. The North Wing, as originally planned, was approach^ 
mg completion, and the books (other than the King"sj must be 
moved into it from the Old House, New hands were wanted for this 
work. Parry left for the Bar after five years, and Rye and BuJJcn 
were nor prominent at this period, but tbc other three were. In 1835 
Edwards, as a young man of 23, had come to the Library with 
criticisms, and had been kindly received by the amiable Baber, then 
near retiring. 11 He Mowed the Committee, then sitting, with pas¬ 
sionate interest, and produced a valuable pamphlet on reform of the 
Library. 1 ? When the new Committee resumed the enquiry in the 
Session of 18365 Edwards proved to be one of the best witnesses and 
a strong supporter of Panizzi's idea?; he showed also considerable 

bibliographical knowledge in the list of desiderata he produced_a 

list in which Baber was only able to find one error. It was therefore 
natural that he should be brought on to the staff He worked as a 
supernumerary on the Rules and on the Thomason Tracts, which 
had been covered in the existing Catalogue by a single title, and 
which were now for the first time singly catalogued. But he was of 
a difficult and independent temper and in 1846 he resigned his post 
He continued to frequent the Museum as a reader, and took a leading 
part in the agitation for public libraries which resulted in Ewart"? 
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Act of 1850s and in that year lie became Manchester's first Public 
Librarian. This post also he soon resigned^ and devoted himself to 
writing his Memoirs 0/ Liirarits^ Libraries imd their Faun dr and 
Live j cf thi Founders ef the British Museum^ to which all later writers 
on the Museum arc deeply indebted, and other works. He died 
in 1886. 

3, Waits and thi Removal; The Survey and 
the Purchase Grant: Acquisitions 

Of the group far the ablest was Watts £1811-69), He had from 
boyhood devoted himself to linguistic study* and displayed an extra¬ 
ordinary talent* adding languages to his repertory not singly but by 
groups, E 4 In 1836 his attention, like so many others*, was attracted 
by the Parliamentary Enquiry* and in 1837 he contributed to the 
subject a very intelligent article in The Methsmts* Magazine, which 
incidentally anticipated the idea of a round Reading Room; but 
thts passed unnoticed* and his introduction to the Museum was 
effected by his recommendation of the purchase of a parcel of Russian 
books (in which language the Museum had hardly anything), which 
being approved by Panizxi, and there bring no Slavonic scholar in 
the place, he was engaged to catalogue, Thb led to a regular engage¬ 
ment as a supernumerary* and Liter to an Assistantship. He cata¬ 
logued the Banks Icelandic boob, which had been in the Library 
uncatalogucd since die eighteenth century, and such Russian and 
Icelandic boob as were in the Banks and King's, He was also at once 
given much of the work of purchasing, and also charge of the removal 
of the books and their reclassification on the new shelves. This 
enormous labour Watts performed* beginning in ( 838 and finishing 
early in 1840* with only the smallest assistance, and his colossal 
memory for books found full scope. The move was so well organized 
that at no time were more than those actually in transit rendered 
unavailable to readers, a fact which was approached* but not equalled, 
almost a century later when the first quadrant of the new Ironwork 
was filled from the old. But all books had to be press-marked afresh, 
and the alterations effected in the copies of the catalogue* and this 
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Jed Watts to devise what was called “the elastic system, 11 i.tu number¬ 
ing presses not continuously but with gaps, which could be filled by 
presses of later accessions. By this plan whole presses could be moved 
without any alteration of press-marks, 'flic deification Watts 
adopted resembled, but was not identical with, that of “the Parts 
booksellers,” but was divided into broad classes only. 

Provision for placing accessions was to be very necessary. Panizzi 
had two aims, to build up a national library worthy of his idea, as 
expressed to the Parliamentary Committee, and to make it accessible 
by a properly constructed catalogue, neither of them things for which 
there was any model in existence. And though they had to be pur¬ 
sued pari fwssu the Jins.t was the more important. 

Theft were in 1837 some 227,000 books, and outside the King + s 
Library the collection was still very haphazard, as had been shown 
by the revelations of deficiencies made in 1835-36.^ But the pur¬ 
chase fund had improved, being in this year ££,944, its compared 
with £1,032 in 1832, and that had included some hundreds of pounds 
from the sale of duplicates. In T838 £1,000 was added to it. More¬ 
over, from the year 1834-35 regular annual grants had taken the place 
of occasional special purchases by Parliament. As soon as Watts's 
reshelving of the hooks in clarified order allowed, Pantzzi set himself 
and his Assistant to work on a methodical survey of the library, 
comparing it section by section with such bibliographies as existed. 
This survey he submitted in January 1845 to the Trustees with a 
Report, sketching the growth of the Printed Books, exposing the 
inadequacy of the resources for purchase, and recommending appli¬ 
cation for a substantial annual gram. “The expense requisite [he said] 
for accomplishing what is bene suggested—that is, for forming in a 
few years a public library containing from six to seven hundred 
thousand printed volumes, giving the necessary means of information 
on all branches of human learning from all countries, tn all languages, 
properly arranged, substantially and well bound, minutely and fully 
catalogued, easily accessible and yet safely preserved, capable for some 
years of keeping pace with the increase of human knowledge—will 
no doubt be great s but so b the nation which is to bear il” 

The Standing Committee sent this Report to the General Board, 
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which in May approved it Then in the autumn the attention 
of the Treasury was called to the needs of the Library* and on 19th 
November the Chancellor of the Exchequer was present at a meeting 
of the Sub-Committee on Printed Books. Formal application was the re- 
upon made and a giant of £10*000 received as the first of a series 
intended 10 continue till the deficiencies were made up* the Treasury 
is never able to promise outright grants for years beyond the current. 
The Report* with correspondence, was printed as a Parliamentary 
Paper on 27 th March of-the following year. This grant lasted, with 
occasional cuts, for just half a century* and was chiefly responsible 
for the Museum’s pre-eminent position at the end of that period. 

Even before this grant allowed Watts to begin his task* still kept 
up in the Library by a group of Assistants, of reading ah the current 
and the chief of the antiquarian booklists of the world and marking 
in them, or at least in the former, for purchase the bulk of books of 
any real value, occasions had been taken of filling gaps. The foun¬ 
dation of the Library's vast Luther collection was laid. Large pur¬ 
chases were made from the Libri* Sussex and B„ H, Bright sales in 
1844 and 1845* for which special grants were obtained. From the 
Sussex came many rare Bibles 5 and from the Bright early English 
books, including the celebrated Roxburgh? Ballads, In 1839 there 
were practically no American books in the collection* hue a sub¬ 
stantial order was then given. Still* four years later* there were only 
about a thousand of them. In 1845* however* a young man from 
Vermont '"drifted in*” as he expressed it* introduced by Mr, Jared 
Sparks, This was Henry Stevens, and Panlzzi instantly perceived the 
use that might be made of him and set him on his great task of placing 
the Museum collection of Americana in the forefront of the world’s, 
including American* libraries {see below* pp. 207-8). Maps and 
music also began to be bought* Oriental [a, which had hardly gone 
beyond Hebrew, were more widely envisaged, and in 1847 the great 
Morrison library was bought, thus laying the real foundation of the 
Museum’s Chinese collection (see below, pp. 317-19). An out-of- 
the-way European literature. Modem Greek, was also put on a better 
footing by the purchase of 627 volumes from Lord Guilford’s sale 
in 1853. If one among the occasional purchase of this rime is to be 
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mentioned it may be a remarkable volume (C 2ac. 13J of ''agenda 1 * 
format, in original binding,, containing over sixty French mid- 
sixteenth century 'Wries 11 or farces, nearly all of them otherwise 
unknown. 

4, Tm Grenville Library 

Many criticisms of omissions to take the opportunity of picking 
up fare old hooks had to be passed by in silence, because Paniz/i 
could nor reveal what he alone knew, that Grenville intended 10 
bequeath to the Museum his entire and splendid collection, abounding 
in early printed books, in the literature of the romance languages and 
in some special chapters of English history (see below p. 193-8). 
This bequest, effected in l 847, of over twenty thousand volumes, alt 
(even the unimportant books) very well bound, strengthened the 
Museum almost *5 much again as Cracherode’s and the King's 
Libraries had, and was a triumph for Panizzi, 10 whose personal 
influence alone the bequest was due. 

Not that the triumph did not involve troubles. Panizzi knew of 
Grenville's desire that the collection should be kept together* and 
the old struggle over the King s s Library was renewed with Madden, 
who naturally wished the Grenville MSS. to be moved to his Depart¬ 
ment. The fight raged hottest round the body of the splendid illu¬ 
minated volume of the Triumphs t>f thf Emperer CharUs F t then 
believed to be the work of Giulia Clovio. Madden obtained the 
transfer of this* but, as he told the Commission in 1848, four succes¬ 
sive orders of the Trustees for the transfer of the other Grenville 
MSS. were ignored. He, on his part, entertained an equal disinclina¬ 
tion to transfer to the Printed Books a Verard volume which was 
among the Harleian MSS., but was not conscious of any inconsistency. 
Moreover, the room in which Grenvilles books were eventually 
placed and (in peace rime) still stand had been allotted to the Manu¬ 
scripts, and therefore became a battlefield. For years the bonks lay 
on the floor in piles and parcels, a 5cand.1t which must have almost 
broken the heart of Holden, Grenville's devoted personal servant, 
who came with his master’s library and was In attendance on it for 
many years thereafter, 
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5, The Copyright Act of 1842: Collictiqn of 
Copyright Books 

Copyright hooks were not coming in as was intended by the 
framers of the existing Acts, and when a new and comprehensive 
Bill was drafted the deposit clauses were more closely defined. Reprints 
of books of which copies of previous editions had not been deposited 
were claimable by the Museum. All books deposited were to be 
absolutely complete and in the same state as those offered for sale. 
The penalties for nan-compliance were the price of the book* a fine 
not exceeding £$ and legal costs, The Act {5 6 t 6 Vkt. t c. 45, s the 
Imperial Copyright Act 75 ) embodying these provisions was passed in 
1842, but the administration was laxly performed by the Secretary, 
who told the Royal Commission m 1848 that publishers “on the 
whale cheerfully comply with the provisions of an Act which is of 
very dubious policy,* It was not till 1850 that Panizzi obtained 
from the Trustees their power of attorney (subsequently given to 
every Keeper of Printed Books) to proceed in their name against 
defaulting publishers, cheap books being selected, in order to make 
light fin**. He issued a circular, drafted by the Trustees 1 solicitors, 
to the trade, and then In 1S52 tsued summonses, first in London 
and then in the provinces he also travelled round the provincial 
houses. By these means he secured for the national library the steady 
supply of cur rent English books which Parliament had Jong intended, 
and which has been continued to the present day. He was indifferent 
to the fact that he also secured for himself extreme unpopularity in 
the trade and a flood of abusive attacks in the journals to which 
publishers had access; he was a public official, carrying our the pro¬ 
visions of an Act of Parliament, and, except for a letter in The Times 
(2nd February, 1853) he ignored the clamour, which died away, as 
ignored clamour generally does. In rime it was realized that the 
Copyright Act did not differ from other Acts of Parliament in being 
optional. The effect may be seen from the figures. In 1851 the boob 
received by copyright numbered 9,871, in 185S they had risen 
t*> IfcjyB- 

Activity in the Printed Books In this period was largely swallowed 
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up by the General Catalogue, to which we shall r«ur later, and by 
the task of dealing with the growing volume of current accessions. 
Other special cataloguing was chat by Edwards of the Thomason 
Tracts, already mentioned, of the music by Oltphanc, who was 
appointed for the purpose in [841, and after his retirement in 1850 
by Johann t . von Bach, and of the map* by William Hughes (1841- 
4J) and after him by R, H. Major, 

6. The Manuscripts ; Acquisitions Made and 
Acquisitions Missed 

Accessions in the Manuscripts were far less important than in the 
Printed Boob in this period* though the resources for purchasing 
b.-id been swollen by the Fgertoii and Famboruugh Funds and the 
Department shared in the increased liberality of the Treasury to the 
Museum. Fixed at £700 in 1S37, the grant was doubled six years 
later, and by 1848-49 had reached £3,000, Later it dropped to 
£^,oOO. A few notable gifts were made. The official papens of 
Richard* Marquess Wellesley, Governor-Genera) of India, 1798- 
1805, were presented in *842 by his Executors—to be joined much 
Later by the mass of the personal papers of Warren Hastings; two 
years later two large collections of Welsh MSS. were given by the 
Governors of the Welsh School and by the Cymmrodorion Society. 
Considerable purchases of collections included Bishop Butier's MSS. 
(one of them a copy of Gregory's written in the seventh 

century in Merovingian characters), bought in 18411 volumes of 
Sir Julius Caesaris papers (183B aid 1842), which formed a supple¬ 
ment to those in the Lansdowne MSS* 5 over 120 volumes from the 
Upcotf sale (1846), consisting of the correspondence and papers of 
various Elizabethan public men such as Hatton } a large liturgical 
collection, both manuscript and printed, bought (1847) Iran a 
famous collector, the Rev. William Masted!* who .ttso advised the 
Museum in its purchases in this fidd; and a selection relating to 
Anglo-French history, from the vast collection of documents assembled 
by the Baron de Joursan vault during the French rcvolurion s which 
EHb had inspected at Pomard in 1829 but (Joursanvault proving 
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impracticable) had laded to buy; thereby bringing upon himself an 
incredibly spiteful and wounding attack by Harm Nicolas, m his 
Suit *>f Histcrkai Literature 1830, who ridiculed Ellis as a vain 
chatterbox, ignorant of French. Of the many single volumes of great 
value bought in this period at prices that now seen; derisory one, the 
very early copy of the Vulgate in AkuiV$ revision, in Caroline 
minuscules, was much advertised before the Committees of 1835—36 
by witnesses who blamed the Trustees for not buying it ac the then 
enormous price of £1,5001 it had first been offered for £12,000 by 
its hopeful owner. It was eventually bought for £750. More important 
was the magnificent Hours of John Duke of Bedford, bought for 
£3*0™ in 1852, one of rhe very finest illuminated books in the 
Library, It had bee in the Harleian Library, but had been retained 
by the Countess of Oxford in (753 and sdd at the dispersal of the 
Portland Museum m 1786. 

Many great opportunities, however, were lest, generally for want 
of funds. The Treasury refused the £1,500 which Madden asked eg 
bid with at the Duke of Sussex and B. H. Bright sales of 1844 and 

1845, on the ground of the grants which had been made 10 other 

Departments. He wrote on the occasion a letter 10 the Trustees 

which Ellis declined to lay before them. In 1839 the Trustees 

refused the offer, at a low price according to Madden, of the 530 
Plied MSS. from Libri’s collection. Seven years later they failed to 
secure a T reasury gram of £8,300, or even of £6,000, tbejr second 
appeal, to buy the most valuable part of LibrPs library, which had 
passed to the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe. Then in 1S48, perhaps 
discouraged by their failure two years before, they made no applica¬ 
tion for funds to buy the 702 fiarrois MSS., which Madden valued 
at £6,000. And when in the following year the Duke of Buckingham 
offered the whole of his Stowe MSS., valued by Madden at £8,300 
(see below, pp« 257-9), and the Treasury gave the Trustees authority 
to treat further, some obstacle presented itself, fur they were bought 
by Lord Ashhurnham for just £8,000* 
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7 # Till NrntiAtf Syriac Masuscripts 

On the Oriental ride a gift of 74 MSS, in 1B46 from the Church 
Missionary Society started the Ethbpic collection, and a bage Chinese 
collection, including maps, sent by order of the Earl of Aberdeen 
did as much for manuscripts in that language as the Morrison collec- 
rion did a year later for printed books. But the greatest acquisition 
of the Department, and, except fiat the Grenville Library, of the 
Museum in this period was that of the Syriac MSS. from the Nkrian 
Desert of Western Egypt J 7 There were then but few Syriac scholars 
in England, and little provision for teaching the tongue, in spite of 
its importance to the early Christian Church, and this acquisition 
and Cureton's use of it placed the study on a new footing. 

The libraries of the Hitrian Convents had long been known of in 
the West. As early as 1678—79 the Oxford Orientalist Robert 
Huntingdon visited them and brought back some MSS, now in the 
Bodleian, Then, in 1707 and 1715 the cousins Elias and Joseph 
Simon Asscmani were successively sent by the Pope, and they too 
brought back a number, now in the Vatican. But over a century 
passed before another Western scholar renewed the quest. Henry 
Tattim, Archdeacon of Bedford, the leading Coptic scholar of his 
day, was in search of texts for his grammar of some of the dialects 
and especially for his Ltxkm jfegyftuicv-Latimtmj 1835. On his 
behalf Lord Frudhoc in 1&2S visited the Nitrian Desert and its 
convents. In one of them, that of S. Mary Theotokos or Dei para, 
also called Saurian!, or the convent of die Syrians, from its having 
been founded by the Syrians from Mesopotamia, though he did not 
secure the particular book, a Coptic-Arabic dictionary, which 
Tatum wanted fCutzon afterwards found it and had it brought to 
England), he did get a sight of an oil-cdlar in which were lying 
neglected masses of apparently ancient MSS, Prudhoe reported his 
find, and die Souriani Convent was therefore one of the goals of the 
next English traveller who hunted for MSS, In the Levant, This 
was the Hon. Robert Curzon, of Parham, a young man of wealth, 
enterprise and infinite humour, who was collecting materials for a 
history of writings and who also had an idea that texts of Lost Greek 
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classics might be found in Eastern monastic libraries, such as those 
of the Nitrian Desert, the rock-pinnacles of northern Greece and 
Mount Athos. 1 * This latter idea was to be disappointed. The monks 
of Mount Athos, whose large libraries had long before been examined, 
were under a threat of excommunication if they consulted any secular 
work whatever > and the ignorance of the Levantine monks In general, 
as experienced by Curzon and Tartam, was as extreme as that at 
St Catherine of Mount Sinai when Tischendorf, nor many years 
later, found the Codex Sinai rtctJS there. The monks of Sou Hard had, 
like the rest. Mien from the state of learning of their predecessors of 
the early centuries, and knew nothing of the contents of the books, 
which Curzon found lying in heaps in dust and decay. The abbot 
began by denying their existence^ but by the aid of sweet pink roso- 
glio, a strong drink which he had had the wisdom to bring with 
him, Curz.oii was able to overcome this obstacle, and was shown the 
celebrated oil-cdlarj it was empty, but leading out of it he found a 
door, and beyond it a smaller cellar filled to the depth of two feet 
with loose leaves of Syriac MSS- One large volume wag mistaken 
by the monks for a box of treasure in another than the true sense in 
which it was one, and in their d ^appointment on finding that it was 
only an old book they sold it and a few more which Curzon had 
found used AS lids of large empty jars. 

Next year Taitam himself came out and methodically examined 
the Nitrian convents and bought a considerable quantity of the books 
from Sou nan L The Syriac MSS. he sold to the Museum, and in 
some of these notft were found by Cureton stating that in a.d. 931 
the Abbot of the rime had brought 250 volumes from Mesopotamia. 
11 was therefore obvious that most of these must still be in the convent. 
The Trustees pur the case to the Treasury and Tattam was sent out 
in 1845-43. He wisely did not this time negotiate direct with the 
monks, who were by now aware of the value of their neglected 
books, but used the Influence of the Patriarch and the Sheikh and 
the services of a clever native servant ! he secured what was supposed 
to be the whole remaining library, which when sorted at the Museum 
proved to contain 3*7 volumes, mostly written at Fdessa of Tekriu 
the latest bore the date 1592, the earliest 411, But the monks had 
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kepi back half the books. A few years after this one Auguste Pacha, 
acting at Cureton^ suggestion, completely cleared the rest, and sold 
most to the Treasury for the Museum In 1847. But he in his turn 
swindled the purchasers, selling volumes on his way to England, and 
the final instalment was only bought by the Museum tome yean 
kien (For a note on the collection, see below, pp. 255—6,) 

Foreha] I had before leaving the Department catalogued the Syriac 
and Karshuni MSS. from the Rich collection. The vast new acces¬ 
sions now mad* were not to appear in a published catalogue till 
Wright's of 1 S73 j but Cureton (while engaged on the first Arabic 
Catalogue, which came out in 1847-52), had the fundamental task 
of sorting and identifying the fragments in which die Nitrian MSS. 
artfred at the Museum. When he entered the Museum he knew no 
Syriac, but became a master of the tongue, and made many important 
discoveries in the collection. His claim that die Nitrian copy of the 
Epistles of Sl Ignatius to Pdycarp, the Ephesiam and the Romans is 
the only authentic text, over which controversy was vigorously con¬ 
ducted, has been given up; bui the fragments of an unknown Syriac 
version of the Gospels, which he published, known as Ai the Curetonian 
Gospels,"hold the place he gave them. He ako found and edited for the 
Trustees a palimpsest copy of a large fragment of the Iliad {sec p. 174)* 
In 1836 Forahmll had told the Parliamentary Committee that 
there were in the Department some 4,000 uncatalogued MSS,, and 
dial if was di Hculr to find anything. The next fifteen year* or so were 
to see most arrears cleared off. Music and maps, Syriac, Arabic and 
Ethiopic, the Arundel MSS., the Additional* from 1836 to 1853* 
and the few papyri, were represented by published catalogues; and 
though the gap in the Additional* between Ayseough's catalogue of 
1783 and 1835 remained (as it still remains) uncovered, an Index 
published in *849 went part of the way, and Madden mentioned as 
undcsiribcd in 1848 only a number of the Indian MSS, Meanwhile, 
though in the ten years from 1838 and 1847 seven thousand MSS. 
had come in, the eternal task of folioing went on, the Lansdowne 
being only finished in i860 .*9 And Madden, besides bis private work 
cm the text of Wycli^ made much progress with the slow and difficult 
restoration of the burned Cotton fragments. 
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8; Tin Pristid Books: The Catalogue 

In the Printed Books the large accessions? especially from 1846? 
prevented much activity in the production of special catalogues? 
though fas in the Manuscripts) Music and Maps were taken in hand. 
The rime was hardly ripe for them while the collections were in an 
early stage of growth? and only a pan of the use of special catalogues 
i> to call lacunae to the notice of posiblc bcndactoni. So a suggestion 
of a catalogue of early printed books made by Croker bare no fruit. 
But in both Departments advantage was taken of the new galleries 
(though not rill 1851) for small exhibitions, which had been pro¬ 
jected twenty years before but postponed for want of space. 

The move to the new house and the work on the increasing 
accession* were doubtless laborious? but they were not controversial 
activities. It was far otherwise with the Alphabetical Catalogue, On 
30th April? 1834? the Trustees had decided to suspend the Clarified 
Catalogue which had for some time been languishing,, owing to the 
greater need for the men in cataloguing accessions for Insertion in the 
old octavo catalogue. The state of the staff and Reading Room copies 
of this was by now chaotic with erasures and mterlineaiions; it was 
almost unusable. Moreover collections like the King's Banks, 
Thomason and French Revolution were not included. The Trustees 
therefore rightly decided on a new alphabetical catalogue of the whole 
Library? in spite of their Principal Librarian's opinion that readers 
should depend for accessions on the Librarian's memory. But they 
inadvisedly rejected Babers recommendation of putting the work 
under one competent general editor (i.e. Paiuzzi) and gave it to four 
inferior men? who had no head over them. The result of their work 
was negligible, Baber reported again? on 19th January, 1836, in a 
document which was certainly Largely written by Panizzi? for it 
expounded his principles of cataloguing shelf by shelf, On 23rd Feb¬ 
ruary Panizd himself put ?n a long and considered report, which 
anticipates the main principles of library cataloguing as now long 
understood by all librarians, and again^ after lire succession to the 
Keepenhip? he urged that on the old system there was no hope of a 
catalogue in any reasonable time. Rut Ellis was part-author of the old 
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Catalogue and Foishatl hated PamzzL Nothing could more the 
Trustees* who merdy reiterated their demand for a printed catalogue 
at the earliest date_ ft was noi till 1839 that Panizzi obtained their 
authority for a revision of the rules* on receiving which he at once 
put before them his celebrated 91 Rules* which with Winter Jones* 
Edwards and Parry he had been for some time preparing on the 
basis of a simple code drawn up in 1834 by Baber and himself The 
Trustees accepted the Rules at once, at the same time ordering 
Panizz! to deliver a catalogue “complete from press™ by the end of 
1844. Panizzi was helpless. Thoroughness gave way to speed, and 
Volume I, containing the letter A alone, appeared on 9th July, 1841, 
with the Rules prefixed* but Panizzi protested in submitting It that 
* the rest could not appear in the given time* and that the volume was 

full of faults and also of omissions due to not cataloguing sbdf by 
shelf, which would be the pretext for attacks on himself In the next 
two years he reported again and again, and in 1844 expounded at a 
Trustees* meeting the impossibility of completing the work in time, 
but they took no notice. It was not till January 1846 that they asked 
Panizzi why no more had been printed. He replied that he had 
stopped the printing because it had become obvious (he might have 
iaid lie had known from the first) that no alphabetical catalogue 
could be printed till the whole work was read y for press. The Trustees 
accepted the situation, but added that a report should be made to 
Parliament, 

So ended the has™ of the 1841 Catalogue, An attempt was made 
in the Board to have printing resumed in 1847, but it It 

should be remembered that the* had just Jiad the striking success of 
Panizd*$ report on the collections of his Department and the conse¬ 
quent grant, and die* were probably influenced by this in bowing to 
the inevitable. But the episode does the Board small credit, though 
the ultimate responsibility no doubt rests on Ellis and Forshall. 

9. Thk Royal Commission, 1847-49 

The affairs of the Catalogue were soon to have abundant light 
thrown on them. The malcontents found powerful allies in the men 
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of science who fell that Sloane f s intentions had been neglected and 
th:tt foe Museum had fallen rnto the almost exclusive control of men 
of literature and history. A number of leaders in science sent a 
memorial on the subject to the Prime Minister on joth March* 1847* 
and a Royal Commission was appointed on 17th June* under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Ellesmere, who as Lard Francis Egerton {he 
was a nephew of the founder of the Egerton Collection) had sat on 
the Committee of 1835-36, A less happy choice was that of John 
Payne Collier, a violent and indiscreet partisan on the Catalogue 
question, to be Secretary, 

The Commissioners, who .reported in 1850,“ patiently investi¬ 
gated the affairs of the whole Museum, The injustice to Natural 
History, surprisingly* engaged little of thdr attention, which was 
chiefly given to the bad administration of the Principal Librarian 
and Secretary* and most of all to the Catalogue. Their meetings m 
fact became a stage for a long-drawn-out contest between Paniiii 
and his critics. The two subjects were in fact closely allied* since 
under any good system of management the Catalogue would have 
been either dropped altogether or carried out an die principles which 
were again and again laid before the Trustees, They strongly con¬ 
demned the excessive and irresponsible power of the Secretary, and 
his officious control* for example* of rrgistradon; they found that his 
register was “not only of no practical use, but in some cases destruc¬ 
tive of responsibility/ 1 They recommended that the two offices of 
Principal Librarian and Secretary should be amalgamated. 

Round the Catalogue the storm raged. The party who demanded 
a printed catalogue* without much caring about i& quality, had foil 
opportunities- in the journals, and specially in foe Afhr»arum t 
and had undoubtedly influenced the Trustees. Panizzi had been 
nece^arily silent, but now the critics were confronted with him, and 
one by one he destroyed them, J, E. Gray, Keeper uf Zoology, 
primed privately for the Commissioner? two pamphlets elaborating 
his evidence. 31 This he referred to the Trustees, who advised him to 
take no action; but he had their sympathy T Collier even published 
an attack, Secretary of the Commission though he was* 11 and. was so 
ill-advised is to produce a specimen of the system of simplified and 
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accelerated cataloguing which in apite of his bibliographical experience 
he considered feasible, but which when examined by Winter Jones 
wn found to coniain in twenty-five titles “almost every posable error 
which can be committed in cataloguing books/’ and to be *'opcm to 
almost every possible objection which can be brought against concise 
tides. 1 " Nor was the answer difficult to a Commissioner who asked 
Paiuzzi "'What is the use of a title in Russian characters to an English 
reader?" Winter Jones proved a very useful supporter of Panizzi, 
and his evidence did much to drive off the field the many advocates 
of quick and easy cataloguing. Panizzi and Winter Jones found 
among the witnesses not only critics but valuable allies. Cureton spoke 
with his calm good sense and good feeling, and Edwards* though he 
preferred a classed catalogue, spoke well of the necessity of an alpha¬ 
betical catalogue* each to support the other. But the best support 
came from Augustus de Morgan, mathematician and bibliographer. 
He declared his approval of PanizzPs Rules simply because they were 
rules, while most catalogues were made with none. He examined the 
recent and lauded catalogues of the Bodleian and the London Library; 
the former he found to be no credit to the University of Oxford* and 
the latter to be even worn: than tho*e produced by dealers. And to 
the views of amateur cataloguers he replied that he knew very few 
mathematicians whom he would trust to give an accurate description 
of a mathematical book. 

The Commissioners entirely supported Panizzi on all points of 
the controversy, They believed that the Trustees were ill-advised in 
commencing the publication of the Catalogue and consequently in 
encouraging the expectations thus disappointed. Nor did they think 
that when the MS. ■was completed the Trustees would think the 
expense of printing worth while. Panizzi had estimated to the Trustees 
in 1847 that if the Catalogue were to be prepared to contain all 
books received up to the end of 1854, the result could go to press in 
■ 8bo, and die publication could not be completed dll 1895, or forty* 
one years later than the dosing date of accessions. Publication was 
impossible during the preparation of the copy. Moreover they strongly 
condemned the Trustees’ interference in die details of cataloguing, 
an interference which they would not have attempted in such special 
it 4 
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subjects as Natural History or Antiquities. The delay in the produc¬ 
tion of the Catalogue they held to be simply due to the Trustees* 
desire to hurry on its printing. 

1 hey recommended no change in the General Booed, of Trustees, 
but suggested (hoc unanimously) an Executive Council, on which the 
Departments should be represented. The Board was too large, and 
the Standing Committee, consisting of members summoned according 
to the fancy of the Secretary (which might have been more briefly 
expressed), in spite of the Statutes of 1833 and 1839, meant M *n 
abridgment of individual responsibility, productive of the worst conse¬ 
quences.™ The Reading Room they thought should be enlarged and 
should be available to young students and to persons engaged in 44 the 
manufacture of useful knowledge™; but they would see mere reading 
for recreation excluded, (It will be remembered that Ewart's Com¬ 
mittee on Public Libraries was just about to meet.) They severely 
condemned the quarrels between high officers which had been revealed, 
and thought that Panizzi, who had been throughout attacked rather 
than attacker, had been too sensitive; his self-appointed critics 1 
b 'proved want of judgment and perspicacity” was punishment enough, 
they thought. They made some useful recommendations on staff 
matters: the staff should be brought under the Superannuation Act 
and be pensionable; life tenure and temporary posts alike should be 
abolished, A separate Department of. non-European MSS, should 
be formed. 


jo. Action on th* Royal Commission's Report 

The Trustees sent a grateful reply to the Commissioners 1 Report 
in general terms accepting their findings. This document was drafted 
for them by PetL, who vied with Sir David Dundas, Sir Robert 
Inglis, Henry HaJbm and Macaulay in being the most zealous of 
the Trustees; it was his last act, being found on him after his fatal 
accident. They set up a Committee, and as a result of its report the 
Standing Committee was reconstituted under exact definitions of its 
composition and tmxleof election; and rheir Statutes of the same year 
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gave effect to many of the v iews expressed. Though an Executive 
Council was not formed the Secretaryship vanished, being merged 
in the office of Principal Librarian, This was facilitated by ForshalFs 
retirement from ill-health at this moment. The Principal Librarian 
was retained (the Trustees stated that they required a principal 
officer}; he was to communicate the Trustees* orders to the officers 
and see them carried out and to report, and he was also given control 
(which he still has) of the Reading Rooms and admission to diem. 
The Temporary Assistants were merged into the Permanent. The 
Keepers were to make (as they still doj monthly and annual reports 
of progress in their Departments. The Keeper of Printed Books, as 
noticed above, was to superintend and enforce delivery of Copyright 
boob. By tacit consent Panaz^Ps system of examining all the books 
shelf by shelf before cataloguing was adopted, but the catalogue had 
already reached G. 


V 


THE READING ROOM AND IRON LIBRARY; 
FANIZZI, PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN ((851-66) 

1. The Reading Room a un Iroh Li ska it v 

Thi price of great acquisitions was \u usual the need for enlargement 
of the building, especially since, as we have seen, Smirkc drew his 
plans before the new ideas had arrived. In 1850 Fanizzi reported that 
in view of the difficulty of storage he could only usefully spend 
^2,500, in phee of the £io^OOO voted in 1846, and this reduction 
held in the following year also. The Grenville books, and many others 
as well, were stacked on the floor, and by December 1852 a librarian's 
nightmare was realized; boob were placed on the shelves three deep. 
Even the Catalogue titles could not be properly stored. 

The Trustees had been for some time in favour of making their 
next expansion by buying the hither side of Montagu Street and 
erecting a wing for the Primed Books on the site, with the Reading 
Room at the North-East comer * they had applied to the Treasury in 
vain in 1846, 1848 and 1850+ Not only was there no room for 
acquisitions of books, but the Reading Room was much overcrowded. 
In 1853 Carlyle agitated in vain for 1 separate room to read im 
Public attention having been called to the Museum’s needs by the 
Royal Commission, William Husking, Professor of Architecture in 
the University of London, put, first to the Commission and then, in 
1^49, to the Trustees, a plan he had drawn for turning the Northern 
half of the King's Library imo the Reading Room and creating in the 
quadrangle a handsome domed rotunda for the exhibition of sculpture; 
and in this or simitar ways there were many plans for filling the open 
central space of the existing buildings. The earliest of these, and the 
best, is that contributed by Watts to the Mttkankf Magazine in i 837. 
In 185a James Fergusson published his Observation! and a Parlia¬ 
mentary Paper appeared, Croker reviewed all these in the Quarter !}. 1 
Fergusson, like Watts, proposed a Reading Room in the centre of the 
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quadrangle, which everyone Agreed was wasted, since it could only be 
seen from the ground floor rhrough a hole specially cut in the North 
wall of the Entrance Hall. 

PamzzPs plan was therefore not al together original, nor was the 
use of iron construction at all new. From Abraham Darby's iron 
bridge in Shropshire down there had! been many precedents, and the 
most striking was the most recent, Paxton's Great Exhibition, after¬ 
wards the Crystal Palace, which was designed and erected in Hyde 
* Park in 1850 and was the sensation of the day r And in library archi¬ 
tecture iron had been used, by Labrousie at the Sainre Genevieve, 
where the long Reading Room is like a Crystal Palace, but enclosed 
in stone, and at the Library of Gongre^, where T. N T Waiter in 
j 851-52 built, not a true stack indeed, but iron shelving on a stone 
floor. And there were much earlier domed reading rooms at Wolfcn- 
band and the Raddiffe at Oxford. Panizzi must have known of all 
thee. Rut his plan, which he put before the Trustee in May 1852, 
combined the advantages of all the others and was hr more practical. 
It was approved, worked our by Sydney Smirkc, put to the Treasury,, 
refused* reported against in 1853 by Sir Charles Barry (who preferred 
a gbssr-covered sculpture had in die quadrangle), dien on a second 
submission accepted by the Treasury tin 18th May, 1S54, when it at 
once became one of the imrak&a Z^ndmi. The cost, £150,000, 
three times as much as FafiizzPs first guess, was small by comparison 
with that of any other form of buildings Frescoes in the dome were 
considered but fortunately not carried out; in the reading rooms of 
other Libraries where they are found they are both in themselves and 
as an attraction to visitors a nuisance to readers 1 in fact one of the 
great virtues of the Room is that it looks what it is, a library, with no 
decorations other chan gold-lined panels and on die walk the bindings 
of book*—real (the whole selection was specially rebound) or, on the 
doors, imitations. The decoration of the dome consisted of broad 
venial bands of grey-blue alternating with panels of bright gold, 
which became so din^f that in 1939 no member of the staff could 
remember what the decoration had been before the redecoratjon of 

The plan and fittings of the Reading Room were much admired 
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by Labrouste, who imitated some features in the Salle de Travail of 
the Biblioth^ue Nationaleat Paris, Panizzi’s friend Prosper M£rim£e 
said that it was * + desrin£ & servir de type f, j but though there have been 
circular reading rooms built since, there is none, except perhaps that 
at Leeds University, built only the other day, which repeats its best 
features.* 

The bust of Panizzi by Marodictti, later placed over the door of 
the Room, occupies a place for which Smirke had suggested a bust of 
Minerva or* alternatively! of Queen Victoria, 

The Trustees ordered that the Superintendent, who had, it will be 
remembered, previously been a selected member of the lower staff, 
should henceforward be the Senior .Assistant Keeper in the Depart¬ 
ment, He is still always a Deputy-Keeper (the modem name for an 
Assistant Keeper) but not necessarily the Senior. Watts accordingly 
brame the first Superintendent of the new Room, not much to his 
own satisfaction, since he was a rather shy man, and he did not wish 
to leave the work of Placer of books. He continued his work m chief 
selector of purchases, however. 

The boob in the Room were catalogued in a special catalogue. 
There had been since 1839 a MS. catalogue of those in the old 
Reading Room, but the new reference library was much larger and 
was a quite new selection.* Manuscripts as well as printed boob were 
still sent into the otic Reading Room* only whac we call "Extrab 
sdect" MSS. being (inconveniently) seen in the Department, there 
being as yet no Students' Room. Madden suggested special Attendants 
to supervise readers of MSS.* but did not get his way, and this was a 
more reasonable grievance than most of his. Nor was there ac first 
any Reserve Room for we boob. And frailties for hand-washing 
were only provided in iSfrS, 

The Iran Library was an even more remarkable achievement chan 
the Reading Room itself. Apart from the reduction of fire risk an 
immense space was saved by eliminating brick support and substi¬ 
tuting metal. Never before, certainly at so small a cost, had there been 
erected shelving for nearly a million books. Modern stack-building 
has, of course, improved on it, substituting steel for cast-iron and 
economizing space? but the Iron Library is the honoured ancestoi of 
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every slack that has since been built. The acquisitions made since 
[S4.5 were moved into it at its opening. 

The engineering was very thorough, great pains being taken with 
the foundations in particular.! When the roof of Charing Cre® 
Railway Station fell in 1907, H.M. Office of Works tested the 
structure, then just half a century old, and found nothing wrong \ and 
recently another inspection ga*ve the same result, 

3, Panizzi Principal Librarian 

In 1856 Ellis at last retired, aged 79, to live another thirteen 
years, “full of geniality, urbanity and anecdote to the last.’** There 
could be no doubt as to his successor'—Madden, Hawkins and Gray 
were able men, but the ablest and senior of them. Madden, impossible 
—Panizzi received the appointment, so that when his Reading Room 
was opened he had been Principal Librarian for a year. He was 
succeeded as Keeper of Printed Boohs by Winter Jones. 

Panizzi’s Principal JLibrarianship lasted for ten years, years which 
after the preceding twenty must have seemed to him “calm after 
storm, port after stormy seas.” Two important affairs, however, 
occupied his energies, which for some time were unditnimdied. The 
first, a comparatively simple matter, but one which was Jong overdue, 
was the inclusion in 186c of the Museum Staff in the regular Civil 
Service, and the application to them of the Superannuation Act of the 
previous year. Pknizzi had always been sympathetic and often per¬ 
sonally generous to his juniors, who were even worse paid than he 
was himself His first care on becoming Principal Librarian was to 
obtain from the Treasury some improvement in the salary scales, and 
he was able before he retired to see his men (at the price of an entrance 
examination, which so far limited the Trustees' right of nominationj 
secure of thdr pensions, which had been accorded of grace to Forshall 
and EJiisand never to anyone else in the Museum'* history. 

The second was 1 larger and thornier problem, the old problem of 
house-room. Hardly had the Reading Room and Iron Library been 
built when space became again a pressing need. This was the period of 
massive acquisitions of ancient sculpture from the Near East. And the 
intake of Copyright Books, stimulated by Panizzi’s own activity 
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threatened to fill the Iron Library, as tt soon would have done, had not the 
sliding or swinging press been devised in 1886 (see below, pp, 137-8). 
Shelving had been provided for 800,000 volumes, but though the 
capacity proved to reach a million, the annual rate of increase also 
exceeded the estimate, which had been 20,000 a year, which would fill 
the space in forty years i actually by iSbt it had reached 35,000. 

Nor were the Manuscripts better off, In i860 Madden ashed for 
six more Assistants, but confessed that if he were to get them he 
would not know where to put them. The giant was now *£2,000 a 
year, and additions were coming in at the rate of a thousand a year. 
Something had to be done. On 26th November, 1859, the Trustees 
decided that the Library and the Antiquities (the latter with some 
limited exceptions) should stay at Bloomsbury and on the following 
21st Januaty they made, but only by a majority of one, the consequent 
decision to remove the Natural History, In October they applied to 
the Treasury for funds for the purchase of land. The Treasury 
decided for South Kensington, where the Government already pos¬ 
sessed the Great Exhibition area. Smirke in 1857 had recommended 
building on the south side of Montague Place, to the North of the 
Museum. A proposal made at this time to take the line of narrow 
Exhibition Galleries on the upper floor of the North Wing into the 
Printed Books was not acted upon. By 1858 PaniV/a had already seen 
and reported to the Trustees dial to keep the Museum intact it 
would be necessary to buy and build over the whole island site. The 
Museum was not kepi together; the Natural History Departments 
were moved, though not till 1880-B3, since the Bill was rejected in 
1861, ant! authority was only obtained in 1878; yet forty y*an after 
PaniizPs report the rest of the island site was secured. 

At the end of 1862 Paniizi had a break-down Jn health, and 
Winter Jones, though far from being Senior Keeper, acted as Deputy 
during his four and a half months" sick-leave. In 1865 Panizzi ex¬ 
pressed a desire to be superannuated, offering unpaid assistance to his 
successor for a while. In 1866 he and Madden both retired- Madden, 
a very great scholar and palaeographer, had done much for the 
Museum"* collection of manuscripts, but what he had done had been 
chiefly the direct result of his own scholarship and his own energy; he 
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cannot be said to have organized his Department well, still less to 
have conducted its relations with the House as a whole in such a way 
as to have benefited both.7 Parfizzi, contrariwise, was very soon after 
hts arrival taken away from his scholarly work in literature, which he 
loved, and immersed in administration. 

As a library administrator he has never had a rival, he throws 
Bignon, Korf and Pelisle into the shade j perhaps his nearest com¬ 
petitor is Dr. Herbert Putnam. But it must be admitted that he was 
frfix ippertwiitatt viiat. He arrived at the time of the meeting of the 
old and new* crystallized in England by the Reform BilL He found a 
library of 115,000 printed volumes, not counting the King's Library, 
which was not actually received rill after his appointment And this 
library not only stood bw among the greater libraries of Europe, 
disgracefully low considering the position of the country, whose 
national library it nominally was, but it was a haphazard accumulation 
of benefactions, useful no doubt for historical scholars, though not as 
useful as methodical purchasing could have made it even to them, and 
to students of modem subjects of practically no use at all Playing on 
the national vanity, as a Foreigner could 50 well do, and using in his 
later days his considerable political influence as an unofficial inter¬ 
mediary between the Government and Continental Liberals, he 
obtained national funds and left a methodical collection (apart from 
the Grenville bequest, which was solely due to himself), properly 
supplied by copyright and purchase, of dose on a million books. The 
manuscripts, with which he was not concerned till he became Prin¬ 
cipal Librarian, had, of course, from the first been of high impor¬ 
tance i the Printed Books were a neglected appendage to them till his 
Keepcrship. 

To books a catalogue is necessary, and to a catalogue a code of 
rules, Panizzi 1 * long and exasperating battle wirh journalists and with 
a Board unduly influenced by them, to secure a worthy catalogue, has 
been lightly sketched above. His Rules were the first thorough code 
ever drawn up. And he secured house-room for books and seats, for 
readers on a scale never before imagined. In all these four things, 
collection, shelving, catalogue and reading room, the standards which 
we use today to judge him were of his own invention. 
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Pantos personal character W*S chivalrous, that is combative and 
generous. Nothing could have been more foreign to // Jltgfn* ting}a]t m 
i o introduce him into the quiet Museum was 10 attempt to acduoa- 
ttze an Indian volcano in a Dutch garden, hi money matters he was 
remarkably disinterested, for example declining GftmnMs offer to 
share the expense of his Boiardo and Ariosto, which he had dedicated 
to Grenville as having generously lent him, an unknown foreign 
scholar* unique copies of original editions. And he made warm and 
true friends not only among political and social leaders m Loudon, 
but also in die commercial society of Liverpool, where at the same 
period Ha^Jirt (in T'abh Talk) thought nothing of the kind possible; 
so much do men find others differ according to the difference in them- 
selves. But Panizzi was impatient of incompetence, and even more of 
incompetence combined with shiftiness and arrogance, such as he 
encountered in the Royal Society when he undertook their catalogue 
m 1833. Such impatience was no more than noi to suffer gladly fools 
who were also knaves, no great failure in charity. But Fanizzi owed 
to this experience an unfortunate life-Jong dislike of sdenriffc men, 
which went much beyond his preference at any time (according to 
Macaulay} of one Aldus to three mammoths. He was no doubt 
unduly sensitive, as the Royal Commission found in their Report of 
1850* and as he himself felt when on retiring he wrote to his col¬ 
leagues, M if I have ever given unnecessary pain to anyone I regret it 
most sincerely, and trust that credit will be given me for having been 
uniformly influenced solely by a sense of duty '* 

The vulgarity and pertinacity of the personal attacks made on 
him, which were even repeated in Parliament on his retirement, 11 
are the more remarkable that he seems never to have starred 3 quarrel. 
He was, in truth, that vicious animal which defends itself when 
attacked. Inside the Museum he was certainly a martinet? on one 
occasion he reproved even the valued Watts for late appearance on 
duty, and in fits later days he was much feared by juniors, Gosse, a 
I ramcribcr, going so far as ro recall him as "a rborough-going 
tyrant,"* 5 while the hte Dr. Percy Gardner, who had been an Assis- 
tant m the Departmcm of Coins and Medals *>on after ii iva^ fanned 

of the Antiquities in 1861, described him as <ri a steam-roller/" Bur 
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he formed high opinion* of, and showed much kindness to. fcomc of the 
young men* such as DeuEth, Major, Rlcu, Ralston and Maunde 
Thompson, who will figure in later {*age$i and it muse be said that in 
these cases anyhow he showed sound perception. 

The formidable aspect of him is well shown in the fine portrait in 
the Board Room, painted by G, F. Waits shortly before his retire¬ 
ment, With, and really some rime before, PanizftPs departure the age 
of stress and revolution in the Museum, and taped ally in the Library, 
ended. I^ier Principal Librarians and Keepers, some of them men 
capable of work like his, have, except in the priming of catalogues, 
had less opportunity* he had laid down the lines for them. The 
Museum does wdl to hold him in honour. 




VI 


INTERLUDES WINTER JONES, PRINCIPAL 
LIBRARIAN (1866-78) 

1* Winter Jones, Watts an0 tke Printed Books 

Of the men whom PsmizzE hid tmincd in the Printed Boob and 
who had carried our his reforms, Winter Jones was one of the most 
useful Though he had considerable scholarship^ doing solid work for 
the Hakluyt Society, he was not a specialist, as Watts was on languages 
or Major on autography. Rather he was PaniaziV right-hand man 
and adviser on ail details, whether of the Catalogue, of which he was 
principal reviser, or of the building of the Reading Room and Iron 
Library. He had not obtained the special promotions previously 
recommended for him, but on the dder Garnett’s death in 1S50 he 
succeeded naturally as senior to the vacant Assistant Keepciship, and 
as naturally followed Panizzi as Keeper in 1856, He thus had the 
move into the new Room and Iron Library to organize, and very well 
it was done. The new space having justified the ratoiation of the 
full purchase giant, he also had during his Keepership the task of 
ma king up the arrears of the previous years, during which the giant 
had been, on Panizzi's own reports, cut down for want of shelf room. 
On Panizzi’s retirement from the PrindpaJ Librarians hip ten years 
later, Jones again followed him. Not so striking a character as his 
master and predecessor, he was neverth el ess a good PrindpaJ Librarian, 
in one point perhaps better than Panizzi, for he interested himself 
deeply in the work of the Antiquities, In 1877 he had presided over 
the Congress which led to the formation of the Library Association, 
and he became the Association's first President in the following year, 
thus setting a precedent which has been followed by many of the 
Museum's leading figures. HE& great achievement was to secure in 
1 ®77 a further improvement in the pay and conditions of service of 
the Staff, though they still remained at a lower level than those of 
other Civil ^Servants. With a curious want of imagination Gladstone 
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b Said to have staled in the Commons that thtf work of an Assistant in 
die Museum was so attractive that it required no added materia! 
attraction of pay. The long struggle with the Treasury over thb 
matter, and the negotiations which led up to the removal of the 
Natural History Department to South Kensington, were the chief 
cares of this period. The former in particular wore Jones's health out, 
and he retired in 1878* 

During Panizzi's and Winter Jones's Principal Li bran airships 
there entered several men who were to come to the front m the later 
years sketched in this chapter, notably, in the Printed Books, Douglas, 
ForWtuc and Miller, and in the Manuscripts Maunde Thompson 
and Warner. Douglas was to be transferred to the new Oriental 
Department. 

In the Printed Books Winter Jones was naturally succeeded by 
Waits, who was only just his junior and had played a part hardly 
second to his in the period of stress and reform. Bur Watts's Ktepcr- 
ship lasted only three years. For he died suddenly in 1869. No great 
events occurred in the Department in that short time, except the 
separation of the Maps from the Books in 1867; The preparation of 
the Catalogue in MS. went on, the idea of printing it having been 
abandoned since the forties, to be reintroduced and carried through 
thirty years lr :r f as will be recorded. Watts pushed on with his 
great ambition of collecting the best of the worlds literature. Not 
only European languages were collected, since the Oriental books 
were not separated for some while yet. Thus, just as the Michael 
Hebrew and Morrison Chinese libraries had been acquired by his 
activity under Pan mu at the end of the forties* he added during his 
Kccpcrship the Sicbold Japanese collection and two, the Fischer and 
Andrade, of Mexican books. 

Watts has been overshadowed by Panizu&i, but be was a very 
remarkable man. He is said to have seen and handled while Placer 
over +00,000 volumes of accessions. Something of his achievement is 
shown by him in his well-known report to Panizzj of 1861. In the 
previous decade be had ordered 80,000 boob and examined 600, OOO 
titles, maintaining not only m each of the grater, but more remark¬ 
ably in the lesser literature also, Panics and his own ideal of the 
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second-best library in the world. “In Russian, Polish, Hungarian, 
Danish and Swedish,” he said, “with the exception of perhaps fifty 
volumes* every book that has been purchased by the Museum within 
the last three-and-twenty years has been purchased ar my suggestion. 
Every future student of those literatures will find riches where I 
found poverty." It is no bad epitaph, An uncommunicative eye and a 
certain brusquerie made Watts difficult of access to strangers—a 
quality which unfitted him for the Reading Room—but he was really 
a very warm-hearted (and, it seems* also sometimes warm-tempered) 
man, and inspired much affection among his colleagues. His astonish¬ 
ing memory, which had enabled him to master so many languages and 
literatures, also made for a richness and charm of conversation which 
Garnett has compared with that of his famous contemporary, Macaulay, 

Watts was followed in the Reading Room by George Bulkn, who 
filled the Supcriniendciitship through the following Kecpership as 
well, in fact till he himself became Keeper in 1875. BuUcn, who had 
come in with Rye and the elder Garnett in i8j8, and had assisted 
Watts In the removal from old Montagu House, was no such scholar 
as his predecessor, though the Aristotle heading in the 1841 Catalogue, 
which was allotted to him, was a more than creditable piece of work. 
But he had what W^tts lacked, an easy and genial way with readers; 
Berwick describes him as a “jovial Irishman''—be was bom at 
Clonakilty* co. Cork. The foundation of the Reading Room’s repu¬ 
tation for hospitality and absence of unnecessary discipline has often 
been attributed to Garnett, but it seems fair to give the first credit to 
Sullen. 

One stiffening of the regulations of the Room had taken place 
while Watts was Superintendent. The age limit for admission had 
been a very nominal eighteen. But the Room was often crowded, and 
in 1861 the Trustees laid down the rule, trill in operation, that - + to 
preserve to the uses of those best entitled to them the advantages 
and facilities afforded by the Library and Reading Room of the 
British Museum,” they “though with great reluctance" were “com¬ 
pelled to raise the limit of age at which persons shall be admissible 
from eighteen to twenty-one years, unless in special cases, which will 
be laid before the Trustees at their next meeting,” 
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Wait* was succeeded as Keeper by W. B. Rye, who held the office 
however for only twice the length of time, being succeeded in 1S75 
by Bulltn, Rye was not a man of the calibre of Jones or Watts, Jet 
alone of Panizzi, and shyness handicapped him; but he was one of 
those useful competent men without much initiative whom seniority 
brings to the top, and he was a sound antiquary. He had come in 
1838 and assisted Waits, and had then acted as chief proof-reviser of 
the 184] Catalogue, Panizzi had put h?m on to the arrangement of 
his beloved Grenville books and the cataloguing of those which Pavne 
and Foss had left uncatalogued (see p, tqyj, which argues a high 
opinion of hb quality; and Rye also made the first selection and 
catalogue of the boob of reference in the new Reading Room. Not 
much of note happened during his Kcepership, but many good 
purchases continued to be made, especially of early printed and old 
English boob; in 1870 a large collection from the suppressed monas¬ 
teries of Portugal was secured. Panizzi had long before suggested tliat 
they should be searched. 

The most eventful part of Bullcn’s Kerpcrship fell in the Principal 
Lihrarianship of Bond and will be described later. 

Two men of very high talent adorned the Department in the 
middle of the century but had disappeared before their time for com¬ 
mand arrived. Coventry Patmore was appointed in 1846 and re¬ 
mained in the Museum, doing excellent work there, as well as making 
his reputation outside as a poet, till 1862, when the death of his first 
wife and his own health sent him abroad. 1 An even more remarkable 
man was die great Talmudic scholar Emanuel Deutsch. “Seldom,” 
wrote Lane-Poole in The Dictionary of Notional Biography, “has 
'the Department of Printed Boob acquired the services of so variously 
accomplished a man," and even if this remark betrays an attitude 
towards the Printed Books which is not quire unique, k is true, and 
would also be true if for the Printed Books wc were to read the 
Museum, It was as a Hebraist that Panizzi in 1855 secured Deutsch 
through the Museum’s German agent, Asher, but he was also a fine 
daffiic and learned in other Oriental tongues and early German, and 
had withal the mind of a poet, ‘"For fifteen years," says Lane-Poole, 
"he did the work of a helot"; but he was able to make important 
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contributions io Hebrew and other learning in such publications as 
Smithy Dictionary af th* Bibir , while seldom has a periodical article 
created such a reputation for its author as Deutsch made by his on 
the Talmud in the Quarterly Rmtew for October iB67. But he 
was the victim of cancer, and went to Egypt in 1870, dying there 
three years later, with no great work to his name such as he might 
have accomplished. 

The Far Eastern Collection had acquired importance with the 
acquisition of the Morrison and Siebold collections of Chinese and 
Japanese books, Robert Kennaway Douglas, who entered in the early 
sixties, was in charge in the Printed Books of this pan of the Library, 
and also, after Major 1 * retirement in 1885, of maps; he was trans¬ 
ferred in i%2 with all the Oriental Printed Books to the Department 
of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, as it then became. 


2. Tut MAfo/scium: Bond follows Madden 

In the Manuscripts Madden's obvious successor was Edward 
Augustus Bond. When John Holmes died suddenly in 1854 he had 
followed him as Assistant Keeper of the Department under Madden, 
and for the next dozen years was iis backbone, struggling against the 
arrears into which the work of the Department was failing, and 
forming ideas and plans which were later to bear fruit. He was 
used as a necessary intermediary between his Keeper and the Prin¬ 
cipal Librarian, who were not on speaking terms; and he thus 
acquired a sense of the Museum a* a whole. When he became Keeper 
and found himself invested with the necessary authority he set about 
reforming the Department Edward Maunde Thompson had been in 
it for about four years, and five years later he acquired another first- 
dass man In George Frederic Warner. With these lieutenants he 
brought up to date the cataloguing of the Additions, the Depart¬ 
ments standing first duty, Nothing received in the previous twelve 
years had yet appeared in a published volume. Bond postponed public 
cation of the Additional Catalogue, however, to the Class Catalogue 
(of which more is said below), with the expressed intention of follow¬ 
ing it up with full special catalogues; and after a long interval two 
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stout volumes, covering the period 1854-7$ wcre brought out in 
1 875-77* while his successor saw through the press a great Index to 
them, published in 1880; and unci I the interruptions of European 
wars made delays inevitable the prompt and regular appearance of 
quinquennial volumes of the series was thereafter maintained. 

Bond also restarted the Department's output of special catalogues 
and facsimiles, which had languished, never in (act having been of 
much bulk or importance, with the Autotype Faetimltt of Jiuient 
CAarttri and the Catalogut of Spanish Al&nuseripts^ by Don Pascual 
de Giyangos (l 875 “ 93 )‘ With Thompson he settled for good in 
(872-74 the controverted question of the age of the famous Utrecht 
Psalter, once in the Cotton Library, lor which a date as early as the 
sixth century had been claimed, they placing it by arguments which 
have held their ground not earlier than the laic eighth or the ninth 
century: this enquiry led to the two men together forming the Palaeo¬ 
graphies Society, the publications of which (1873-95) proved of 
immense educational value to younger palaeographers both in and 
outside the walls of the Museum. 

Valuable as these pieces of work were, Bond was responsible for 
another, almost more valuable and so far without a predecessor. 
Nearly half a century before this voices had been heard desiderating a 
subject catalogue of the Manuscripts as well as of the printed boob. 
Bond was convinced of the need of some such guide to the contents of 
his Department, a necessarily inadequate attempt at which, however 
praiseworthy, was made by Richard Sims in his Handbook of 1854, 
and he set about making a Class Catalogue, Thompson under taking 
some of the more massive headings. The existing catalogues were cut 
up and the entries arranged in classes, and to these were added manu¬ 
script entries and notes, The Class Catalogue has never been printed 
and is in a constant state of growth and revision; hut even so it is one 
of the most valuable tools that ale at the service of the Department or 
of students of the many branches of learning it represents. 

Another of Bond's great services was to set the example of punc¬ 
tuality and regularity in attendance. This enabled his succc*ora to 
establish it as a firm tradition. 
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j. The Maps and ths Oriental Manuscripts 

During Winter Jones's reign the Trustees took two steps in the 
further subdivision of Departments, establishing in 1867 Departments 
of Maps and of Oriental Manuscripts under R. H. Major and Charles 
Rieu as Keepers. The former never comprehended the manuscript 
maps already in the Museum, though it acquired a great many for 
itself; and when Major retired in tRSo it lapsed back into the Depart¬ 
ment of Printed Books, from which it had been chiefly drawn (sec 
p. 2i6j, The latter, which had long been a need, was permanent; but 
it was not till [892 that the obvious complementary step was taken of 
transferring to it all the Oriental Printed Book* In 1836 John 
Holmes had told the Parliamentary Committee that, apart from 
ForshaU's exceptional knowledge of both. Eastern and Western 
MSS. should be divided. Rieu had come as a supernumerary in 18471 
he already had a wide reputation as an Orientalist, living studied 
with much honour under Silvestre de Sacy at Paris and in other 
continental universities. He had an even more brilliant Assistant in 
William Wright, who was, however, only in the Museum for nine 
years, retiring in 1870 to become Sir Thomas Adams's Professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge, a pest in which he was later followed by his 
former Keeper. The son of a Captain in the East Indian Company's 
service and of a mother who was herself no mean Oriental scholar, 
he also came to the Museum with a high reputation. His chief works 
for the Museum, published on and after his retirement, were the 
Catalogue qf Syriac MSS. acquired since Eorehall’s catalogue (j.e. 
since 1838, and thus describing the Nitrian, as Foishall had described 
the Rich collection), and the catalogue of Ethiopic MSS, He died 
in 1889. 
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BOND, PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN: PRINTING THE 
GENERAL CATALOGUE {1878-88) 


I- The General Catalogue 

Panizzi had hail the courage of his own opinions; Bond had an 
almost equal and certainty a rarer virtue, the courage of the opinion 
of others. He was pretematurally quick to see the merits of reforms 
proposed to him by his subordinates, and energetic and tenacious in 
negotiating their translation into feet. Winter Jones had possessed 
little initiative, and as Keeper and Principal Librarian had needed 
little, since after a period of violent stress a period of repose must 
follow to consolidate the reforms, But now it was time for fresh 
growth, and Bond had shown in his Keepcrship that he had initiative 
of his own, as he was to show that he had 1 receptive ear. 

When Winter Jones was absent from illness for four months in 
1878, Charles Newton, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
and the Museum's most striking figure, acted as his Deputy. He was 
the natural successor, but did not wish to give up his archaeological 
work for administration, and the world was surprised when the 
comp rati rely unknown Keeper of Manuscripts, a shy and reserved 
man, known to few outside the Museum, was given the appointment. 

His first action was to introduce electric lighting into the Museum, 
which was done in 1879, and though the first experiments were not 
altogether satisfactory, as was natural, seeing that electric lamps and 
wiring wt;re then and for long after in ftrocm of improvement by 
inventors, he persevered, and the improvement became permanent. 
It was a vast boon. Till then {gas being banned), if a fog were to come 
on, nor only was the Reading Room closed, but the entire staff went 
rejoicing home. Thereafter a working day meant a day's work. 

But Bonds most important achievement was the application of 
prim to the General Catalogue of Printed Boob. Here we must look 
back a little over ground already toudieiL* 
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The one volume of the abortive Catalogue of 1841 possesed the 
faults which the method of production forced upon Paniazi made 
inevitable, and which he himself proclaimed* Apart from faults due 
to haste, when A had been printed multitudes of titles turned up 
which should have appeared under it, discovered as the later letters of 
the alphabet were examined. It seems indeed to us insanity to h m 
allowed any other method than that recommended by Panizzi, i.e* a 
complete preliminary investigation of die books shelf by shelf, but 
what is obvious to all now was not even obvious to all professionals 
then, still less to amateurs. Panizzi calculated that by the time this 
was done, and the Catalogue made, revised and printed, it could at its 
completion only represent the Library as it had been some forty yean 
before, a ridiculous result. Before the Royal Commission endorsed it, 
this judgment against printing had won die day, and the Trustees 
had allowed the matter to lapse dll in 1846 they called fora report on it. 

Now up to a point and in the actual circumstances Partirzi was 
right. In a rapidly-growing library any published catalogue must be 
far out-of-date as soon as tt is published unless the accessions can in 
some way be incorporated, and the priming kept up pari passu with 
the intake of books. And the Museum Library, owing to Pani?,ti’s 
own activity, was increasing at a rate whose- only precedent was 
perhaps the vast increase of the Bibliothequc Narioitale at Paris from 
the depots littoral res during the Revolution, and that was not a 
continuing process but a single cataclysm. 

. ^ anjiz * >s original ideal was pursued. The Catalogue wi> made 
in manuscript; the titles of all accessions and by degrees those of the 
older stock were copied by the Transcribe* appointed in 1847 and 
later yea* and reproduced in four copies by the “carbonic process,” 
one set forming, as now, a shelf-List> the other sets were inserted by 
the moveable method in the Reading Room and Staff copies. 1 For 
long there were two catalogues side by side, the “Supplementary" 
containing the accessions, and the "New General" i they were 
gradually amalgamated. 

But Panizzi for ltd to see the final drawback to manuscript, its 
relative bulk. In a comparatively small library- this did not much 
matter; but the Museum Library as he himself had conceived it and 
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act it on the way to becoming, was vast. No special pains were taken 
to instruct the Transcriber to economize space. And the slips swelled 
the bulk of the volumes, which had to be broken up and rebound. In 
1850 a hundred and fifty volumes of the Catalogue were placed in the 
Reading Room; by 1875 the number was 2,250 and the future 
numbers could be foreseen. There were also the Catalogues of Music 
and Maps, kept up in the same way. In fact the Reading Room would 
in due time contain the Catalogues and little else, a position which was 
half a century Uter to be repeated in the world's second great circular 
reading room, that of the Library of Congress. 

Not only was the bulk becoming intolerable. The cost of shifting 
and relaying tides involved ever more work to be performed (as it is 
to-day with the printed slips) by the binder's staff, and the mounting 
expense of this, and of breaking up and rebinding volumes, brought 
repeated communications from the Treasury. In 1875 Garnett had 
become Superintendent of the Reading Roam, and was in a position 
to report with authority what had long been plain to him, that the 
Catalogue, or at least some parr of it, must be printed to save space. 
Some of the seniors, influenced by their memories of 184.1, or 
by their veneration for Panizsti, were at first unconverted. But in 
PanizzTs time the system of movable slips, so great an improvement on 
the old manuscript intercalations, seemed to have solved the problem 
for as long as could be foreseen. 

Garnett represented the same facts again in 1878, when Sir Charles 
Newton, acting as Deputy Principal Librarian, showed himself very 
favourable to the plan of printing. Action, however, had to waft for 
Bond's accession. He, like Garnett, had long been of opinion that the 
Catalogue should be printed, though his opinion was naturally based 
on literary, as Garnett's had been on administrative, grounds. He 
seized on the Treasury’s discontent and negotiated so effectively that 
in 1880 he obtained consent to the printing thenceforward of all 
accessions. And in the following year he further obtained the first 
further annual grams for printing the most unwieldy volumes of the 
existing Catalogue. This accounts for the feet that some parts of the 
alphabet appear in a more primitive state than others, improvements 
having been introduced during the printing. Some large headings, 
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England, France, Germany, Great Britain and Liturgies, were 
reserved rill the end, England (including Great Britain} being revised 
by Birvrick and Liturgies by jenner and Proctor, The grants, which 
at first seemed precarious, presently became regular, and the printing 
of the Catalogue occupied part of the Department's staff for the neat 
twenty-five years. The main alphabet was followed by a supplement, 
completed in 1905, and the whole represented the Library as it 
was on the Last day of the nineteenth century. This was the first 
general catalogue of one of the world's great modem libraries tg be 
given to the world outside its walls by the medium of print? it con¬ 
tained fbur-and-a-half million entries. When the printing was com¬ 
menced there were 1,300*000 boob in the Library. 

Garnett was the chief editor, and, dying in 1906, he just achieved 
his wish of seeing it completed. He was transferred from the Reading 
Room in 1884 in order to devote himself to the work, and then, and 
still more after he became Keeper in 1890* his principal sub-editor 
was Arthur Miller, a reserved but most lovable man, of great learning, 
who made the Catalogue his life work, and effected during its progress 
the improvements in the old Rules which made cjttensive headings 
easier to search. Garnett, Dr. Pollard tells us, was for speed, Miller 
for perfection.! 

Printing the Catalogue meant that the Transcribers* occupation 
was gone. This grade had been employed from 1830 to make inter¬ 
calations in the official topis of the old octavo Catalogue; and fresh 
members were recruited in and after 1847, One of these was the late 
Sir Edmund Goose, who has left a bitter account of the conditions of 
work in his time and of the idleness of some of the staffs ThcTran^ 
scribers remaining in 1880 were drafted into the ranks of the A^is- 
tants. The late Cyril Davenport, well known as a fertile writer on 
bindings and other artistic and heraldic subjects, who had charge of 
the Museum's binding, and Henry Mayhew, a most competent con¬ 
troller of current foreign purchases, were among these. 

2. The Subject I^bix 

It had long before been suggested that the system of duplrcate 
carbon titles, used for the shelf-catalogue, might also be used for 
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special catalogues. With printing this was obviously still easier, and 
Bullcn hod the tides of English books printed before 164] (a date 
chosen by Edward Afbcr in 1 S75 to close his published transcript of 
the Stationery’ Register, and frequently adopted by later biblio¬ 
graphers as convenient) picked out from the mass, expanded and 
primed in advance. They were provided with indexes of printers and 
subjects anil published in three volumes in 1884, the first of the 
Museum Library's special catalogues of periods. 

Garnett s successor in the Reading Room, George Fortescue, who 
had entered in 1870 and had, like so many other Superintendents, 
been Placer, was soon struck with the fact that while the Catalogue, 
once understood, answered all enquirers who knew their book's 
author and title, there was little beyond Watt’s Bihfhthta Britan*:™, 
now old, to help those who wished to find what the Library pos¬ 
sessed on any given subject, and nothing whatever when (as was 
increasingly the case) it was a modem book that was wanted. 

A Class Catalogue of the Library had been begun, as we have 
seen, only to be abandoned, just fifty years before this, but the dream 
had haunted many brains. Of one subject a classified list had been 
lately privately produced by a Museum man, John Parker Anderson's 
Boo* of Briinh Topography, 1881, and another was F. B, Campbell's 
India* State Paper*. [ n 1879 the bibliographer William Prideaux 
Courtney desiderated a class catalogue, and so did others of |«s 
experience. Fortescue, however, was the nu»t practical of men. He 
observed that the part of a classed catalogue which showed most signs 
of heavy use was always the alphabetical index, and he drew the 
obvious inference. Spending much of his own time on the work, by 
using the printed monthly Accession Pam he arranged the tides of 
all books that had mitered the Library since 1880 under their subject 
in order of the alphabet. Bond was much interested in his younger 
colleague’s single-handed enterprise, but was prejudiced as to Its 
/bmi by his experience in making the Class Catalogue qf the Manu¬ 
scripts, and this led Fort me tie, against his better judgment, to adopt 
certain large comprehensive headings in his first volume^ which 
appeared in 1886, and covered the books of 1880-85, Fortescue 
produced three more quinquennial volumes, which were Amalgamated 
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into one alphabet and published tn 1902-3; and the series has been 
continued at the same intervals without a break till today, and its 
preparation is one of the standing tasks of the Department 

It has been argued that it is now time to amalgamate the Subject 
Index into 2 single alphabet, and so save the search in a number of 
volumes when the date of a book is not known; but it is doubtful 
whether, m view of the number of bibliographies now existing, this 
would be worth the expense. The vastly larger proposal for a com¬ 
plete subject, or classed, catalogue of the whole library has also been 
made by librarians of modem libraries, but hardly ever, if ever, by 
one who has had the experience necessary to give his views weigh l 
I here were newspaper agitations in this direction in 1900 and in 
1912 (in The Af&mmg A>WJ, but they were unsuccessful and for good 
reason. Such a catalogue would include hug£ and useless headings; 
and if the Trustees could ever obtain the necessary money, they would 
ce rtai nJy need 11 much more for some other pu rpose, 

It is difficult to realise that Garnett was Superintendent of the 
Reading Room for no more than nine years, fhr in that time he 
earned a reputation which is still alive. He came to it, as we have 
seen, with the invaluable experience of Placer, and his great memory 
for the books which he had placed made him a walking Subject Index, 
in fact almost a realization of Ellis's theory of a librarian as one whose 
memory is the only record of accessions. He was, moreover, gentle 
and unasuming, accessible, and always ready to put his great learning 
at the disposal of the humblest enquirer. In Samuel Butler's jVtfr- 
and in many other writings of the rime, there will be found 
appreciative accounts of Garnett, He certainly did much to make the 
Room the least official of official institutions. 


3. Buildings] thi Sliding Presses: the White Wing 

The problem of space had yec again become pressing before the end 
of Bond s reign, Lhat it wa^ solved, for another half-centw ry, at least 
for the Printed Books, the Museum is indebted to one of the Public 
Libraries of London, then new, and to the interest taken in them by 
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Museum men* Some slightly earlier experiment had been made at 
Bradford Flee Library, but it was at Bethnal Green in 1886 that 
Garnett, attending a celebration in the renovated Free Library, was 
shown some supplementary sliding presses, invented by that Library's 
founder and chief benefactor, Dr. Tyler, to house the specifications of 
Patents annually presented to public libraries by the Patent Office. 
Garnett told the Placet 1 , Henry jemer ,5 of this Invention; Jentier 
went, saw and was convinced. His problem was to adapt the idea to 
the grated Iran of the Museum I ronwori, and this he did by the plan, 
entirely original, of suspending the presses on rollers from the flooring. 
Bond instantly perceived the economy represented by this device, 
which saved new building; a mode! was made by the Museum's lock¬ 
smith of the day. Sparrow, and shown to the Trustees. They were per¬ 
suaded, and so were the Office of Works and the Treasury; the first 
sliding presses were ordered in 1887.® 

New building had been made possible just before this by the 
bequest by William White in 1S23 of money for the improvement of 
accommodation in the Museum: Mr. White was a neighbour and 
had seen the state the old House was in. At just this rime the King’s 
Library came and the consequent building postponed the need for 
the bequest, which took effect in 1879, realizing about £6j,O0O. 
Bond, then taking up office, was able to provide, not only the Mauso¬ 
leum Room, but expansion for the Library Departments. The White 
Wing, opened in 1885, was erected to the East of the Manuscript 
Saloon and of the Middle Room of the Department adjoining the 
Saloon on the South. It covered ground including part of the Prin¬ 
cipal Librarian’s garden, which Paniai had formerly offered and 
Bond offered afresh, and reaching to Montague Street; the old 
building standing qn it and used partly for a guard house and partly 
for a bindery was abolished and the present Bindety built on the 
ground North of the Supplementary and Arch Rooms. The new 
wing's ground and mezzanine floors were given to the Library The 
Manuscripts acquired working-rooms for the staff and ako a Students' 
Room, so that for the future there was no need to send MSS into the 
Reading Room. Working-rooms and storage were found for the 
Oriental Manuscripts and {a few years laterj Printed Books, while 
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the Reading Room was further relieved by the opening of a Newspaper 
Reading Room with thirty seats. 

Some space, but chiefly in the Antiquities, Iiad been freed by the 
removal of the Natural History Departments to South Kensington. 
After long delays the Building there had been commenced in 1873, 
hut the Act (43 & 42 Viet, e, 55 ) sanctioning removal was nor passed 
till 18783 and the collections were transferred in 1880-83, Exhibited 
specimens were removed from the King’s Library, new casts were 
made, and a selection of books for exhibition, the bask of that shown 
today, illustrating the early history of printing, was made by Stephen 
Aldrich, one of the Library's best historical bibliographers of the 
period before the great modem development of that study* 

4. The MAprusestfnrs 

The new space was to be very necessary to the Manuscripts, In 
1883, after four years' anxious negotiations, Bond had persuaded 
the Freasury to buy the very important Stowe MSS., amounting to 
well over a thousand volumes (see below, pp. 257—ijJ, while in 1886 
began the gifts of the vast and famous collection of the Newcastle 
and other papers of the Pelham family, which was to be followed in 
later years by similar gifts of the private and semi-private archives of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century statesmen. The accession (in 187a) 
of 264 volumes of the personal papers of Warren Hastings enabled 
Bond to edit the famous trial. 

Bond's successor as Keeper, Maundc Thompson, more than kept 
up the output and quality of wort produced by the Department 
under his predecessor. In spite of these great accessions the volumes 
of the Additional Catalogue were steadily produced. Photography 
had first been used in the Museum in 1851 for Cureion^ facsimile 
of the Epistles of Clement in the Codex Alexaxidrinua * and Bond 
had used it for reproducing the Jncient Charter^ and for the fac¬ 
simile of the Codex Alexandrintis, which he initiated. Thompson 
completed this and, using the experience gained in the Palaeographtcal 
Society, produced in 1881—84 Ehe two pans, Greek and Latin, of 
jftmmt Manuscript 1 with autotype fstsimsUs. He also sinned large 
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catalogues, completed by his successors, of Romances, by Harry 
L. U. Ward, and of Seals, by Walter de Gray Birch, son of Samuel 
Birch, Keeper of Antiquities, of Spanish and of Irish MSS,, thus 
fulfilling Bond's intention when he dropped the Additional Catalogue 
for a time in favour of the Class Catalogue. 

Accessions acquired during Thompson’s Keepership included some 
of the earlier of the flow of classical and other Greek papyri then 
beginning to come out of Egypt, with a large number of striking 
single volumes, such as one of songs by Henry VI II and members 
of his court (Add. MS. 31922), the Household Boob of the same king 
(Egerron MS- 2604J, and Milton’s family Bible (Add. MS. 32310); 
Madden's Hampshire and especially Portsmouth collections (he was 
a native of that town) were also bought at this time. 

Bond retired in 1888, carrying with him the regard and respect 
of all his colleagues, who had perceived behind a cold and reserved 
manner a most kind heart and a truly elevated mind, far above every 
petty consideration, and delighting to dwell in a purely intellectual 
sphere."? 
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MAUNDE THOMPSON, DIRECTOR AND 
PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN (1888-1909) 


i. Staff Riouganhation: Copyiught! Buuli>tng 

So in 1888, Bond having retired, Maunde Thompson ruled in his 
stead, and a ruler of great power he proved, as had been auric i pared 
by those who knew him as a Keeper. Under him the Departments 
continued to turn out important catalogues, of which more In their 
place. Obtaining the appointment in *898 of a strong Treasury 
Committee to examine the salary scales of the higher Staff in relation 
to the Staff*' scientific output, he thus carried through a further 
improvement of salari^ under which, for example, the salary of 
entrants to the Assistants* Grade was raised from ^120 to 
and the seniors accordingly - by this rearrangement the facts of his 
own dual position were recognized and he and has successors became 
noi plain Principal Librarian, but Director and Principal Librarian; 
of late, it being an age of abbreviations, the original half of the ride 
has tended to be dropped. 

Except for a difficult controversy over the Natural History Museum 
towards the end of his rime, which strained even his great strength 
of will and constitution, Thompson's chief tare was the eternally 
recurrent problem of space, and he was able when he retired to leave 
the Museum not only with large new buildings but also with land 
which should provide for all needs for any period that could be 
contemplated. 

In the Library the cause of pressure was, of course, the bulk of 
riie annual copyright intake. Not only had the national production, 
*nd with it the proportion of books deposited, continued to increase 
since Panizzi's campaign of 18 $2 and following years, 1 In 1869 the 
Newspaper Printer* and Reading Rooms Act (32 & 33 Viet. c. 24) 
had put an end to the system by wliich newspapers were delivered 
to the Inland Revenue at Somerset House, and there remained, for 
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nearly three years on the average, to be consulted by the public on 
payment of a fee, before transfer to the Museum. 5 Henceforward 
the publishers were to deliver direct for the Museum, Messrs, Leth- 
bridge, large newsagents, and after their abandonment of the com¬ 
mission in 1873, Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, being appointed 
Collectors for the Trustees, And newspapers are many times as 
bulky as books, The accumulations, which had to be dealt with by 
employing two boy sorters, so appalled the Trustees that they decided 
that the newspapers should be separated from the Library. Moreover, 
effective deposit had begun to spread to the British Empire. The 
Act of 1842 had provided that books produced in the Dominions 
and Colonies should be deposited in the privileged libraries, the delay 
allowed being twelve months as against one allowed to publishers in 
the United Kingdom. But no penalty was provided for non-com¬ 
pliance, nor would recovery by law have been easy or acceptable. 
Giving evidence before the Royal Commission of 1847—49 Panizzi 
said that Colonial books did not come in by copyright, and he did 
not fed justified in purchasing them, the result being that the Museum 
lost them. 1 he Royal Commission on Copyright reported in 1878 
that in their opinion the Museum should buy Colonial boolcsj and 
the International Copyright Act of 1886 further complicated the 
legal situation. Nevertheless, deliveries were no longer non-existent. 
In 1894 Maunde Thompson wrote to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, complaining that while boob were delivered from India 
(since 1890, when the system of warding the Provincial lists of new 
publications to the Museum for marking had begun), from the Cape, 
and from several Crown Colonies, none came from Canada; represent- 
atioiis were made to the Governor-General, with good results, 
Thompson also gave evidence on the same subject before the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords for the abortive Copyright Bill 
of 1898. Imperial Copyright deposit was regularized by the Act of 
191 ] in the first yeans of Thompson’s successor. 

Before the end of the century the Trustees were making applica¬ 
tion to the Treasury for funds for building. They had in hand £50,000 
bequeathed to them by Vincent Stuckey Lean (son of James Lean 
of Bristol, one of the founders of Stuckey's Bank) “for the improve- 
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rncnr and extension of the Library and Reading Room." And in 
1894, it is said owing to the chance presence at a Board Meeting 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir William Vernon Haicourt, 
the Government had taken the important step (under the Act 57 
it 58 Viet, c, 34) of buying from the Duke of Bedford the 
whole of the test of the ibland site, reaching on the South-West to 
Great Russell Street, on the West to Bloomsbury Street and Bedford 
Square, on the North to Montague Place, and on the East to Mon¬ 
tague Street, thus providing sites for any further expansions of the 
Museum buildings that could possibly be foreseen,3 But the South 
African War was in progress, and the country, having no recent expe¬ 
rience of what wars could cost, felt poor i money was not to be had, 

A Bill was accordingly brought into Parliament against the Trustees' 
wish, which was designed to solve their problem and the Treasury’s, 
not by increasing house-room but by diminishing the ptv^*-«ir.nt to 
be housed. This Bill provided that the Trustees might be authorized 
to transfer their files of local newspapers or other material, of dates 
not earlier than 1837* to the charge of boroughs or counties in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, and might destroy any valueless material, whether 
duplicate or not, not earlier than j 660. 

Excellent service was done by the late Sir Sidney Lee, who by a 
^ fcer t0 Tie Tims of 5th May, ttjoo, called the attention of 
Parliament and the student public to the dangers of such liberty to 
disperse and destroy. Various members of Parliament and many writers 
in the press took the matter up, 'There was little prospect that 
many local authorities would accept the files of newspaper, of which 
many would be duplicates, and which would, if refused, presumably 
join the closes of printed matter to be destroyed; while even if 
accepted they would be far less accessible to students than if assembled 
in one place. And no historical student could view calmly a proposal 
rn give such wide discretion to destroy the small pieces which become 
so valuable by lapse of time. The storm rose, in spite of the pre¬ 
occupations of the war in South Africa, rill John Morley, himself a 
l rustee, who had charge of the Bill, withdrew it. 

The only alternative was to build. The Treasury naturally shrank 
from so soon using any of the {and provided for future needs and 
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thereby losing useful rents. But a cheaper alternative was founds 
An Act (2 Edw. VI I, c. 12) was passed in 1903, empowering the 
Trustees 10 remove and store, but with facilities for consultation at 
Bloomsbury on notice given, newspapers and other printed matter 
appearing to them to be rarely required for public use. Land was 
bought at Hendon, in the North-West of London, and a purely 
utilitarian store, with a Superintendent's house, erected on it; ample 
space was left for future enlargement, which, as we shall see, was to 
come thirty years larer. TTic building was in use hy 1905, all the 
provincial newspapers later than 1800 being moved into it, wtrh a 
few other classes of little-used documents, A supplement to the 
General Catalogue, then being completed, was printed at the same 
time, listing both London and provincial papers from i8ot to 1900. 
The arrangement for consultation of the papers at Hendon was that 
any ashed for were brought up to the Museum by a weekly delivery 
and there read in the Newspaper Room as before. It may tc imagined 
how inconvenient the delay of anything up to seven days between 
request and access often was to readers. 

As soon as the financial burden of the War was lifted the Govern¬ 
ment provided, under the Public Buildings Expenses Act of 1903, 
a sum of £150,000, to be used in conjunction with the £50,000 
from the Lean bequest. The Treasury had previously refused to do 
this until the Trustees should have attempted to reduce the bulk of 
their collections. Str j. j. Burnet was appointed architect, and he 
drew plans for a completion of the Museum huildings on the three 
remaining sides, the portion to be immediately taken in hand being 
the North side, covering the sites of the houses on the South side of 
Montague Place. On 7th June, 1907, King Edward VII laid the 
foundation stone of the wing which was to bear his name. As the 
King Edward VII Building was not to be completed till the time of 
Miundc Thompson's successor, it will be described in the next 
chapter. 

2. Thi Orient ajl Library 

In 1892 Rieu retired, and soon afterwards went to Cambridge as 
Adams's Professor of Arabic.; As that great Orientalist William 
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Wright had not stayed Jong in the Museum* the next sensor man in 
the Museum suitable by scholarship was Robert Kennaway Douglas* 
afterwards Sir Robert Douglas* who since Major’s retirement and 
the re-incorporarion of the Maps into the Printed Books in |8So 
had as Assistant-Keeper in that Department taken charge of the 
Map Room as well as of Chinese and Japanese books* of which* 
together with the MSS™ in those languages* he produced the catalogue 
in 1877. His interests were in fact rather in Far Eastern literature 
than in cartography. The opportunity was now taken by Maumde 
Thompson to transfer Douglas to be Keeper in succession to Rieu, 
and with him all the printed collections of Indian and Near as well 
as Far Eastern literatures. The Tmattes took the decision on 9th May, 
1891, and the Department became that of Oriental Primed Books 
and Manuscripts, The change seems to have hern obviously desir¬ 
able long before this; but very often organization depends on the 
chance of the right man being available at the right moment. 

Doughs had under him a grandson of Sir Henry Ellis, Mr. A. G. 
Ellis, who entered in 1883, retired in 1909 and died in 1942, a scholar 
in the Semitic tongues; the Rev. G, Maigoliouth, a Hebraist; and 
Dr. Lionel D. Barnett (entered 1899, Keeper 1908s retired 1936), 
who added to wide classical, Hebrew jnd modem language scholarship 
an exceptional knowledge of the tongues of India; and rather later 
Dr, Lionel Giles (entered 1900, Keeper 1936, retired 1940), who 
was to replace Douglas as the Museum’s Chinese sdto'Lai. Between 
them these men added to the Museum’s publications 3 number of new, 
and supplements to the old, catalogues, Ellis’s catalogue of Arabic 
books is spoken of as monument of sound learning," The Depart¬ 
ment also begpn the valuable practice of introducing external scholars 
to deal with some of the many tongues it covered. Not only did N ubian 
and Coptic texts begin in 1909 to be published by Wallis Budge, 
Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, but Dr. W. E, Crum 
made the very important Csttthgue of Coptic published 
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3- The Feinted Books and the Reading Room: 
Garnett and Others 


W]icn BuJlen refined in iSgo Garnett became Kttpcr, the Assistant 
keeper* under him being Douglas, Russell Marcincau and William 
Younger Fletcher, promoted on the deaths of Roy and G. W. Potter 
in 1884 and 1888 respectively, and Fortescue, who succeeded 
Garnett in 1890, while remaining Superintendent of the Reading 
Room. Garnett's chief energies, as we have seen, were absorbed by 
the effort to produce the great General Catalogue punctually. But 
his wide literary knowledge now had filler scope than before to 
influence the Department s purchases of important original editions 
and of early printed books, as may be seen in the volume of Thrtt 
Hundred A trial It B&yk j, produced in his honour on his retirement. 
Garnett enhanced die Libra ry T i prestige in its strongest sections, and 
raised one weaker one, that of early Spanish books, to die level of the 
rest. 


In this, the most attractive pan of a Keeper's wort, he had the 
help of Dr. Alfred William Pollard, who joined the Staff in 1883 
and a fortunately still with us, so that no account of his career, other 
than what is necessary to the narrative, falls to be given hem. And 
just ten years later there arrived a very remarkable Assistant, who 
was both largely to increase and completely r, organize the Museum's 
already very large collection of incunabula. This was Robert George 
Collier Proctor. Proctor had almost born with him a passion for 
ini estigating early printing. While an undergraduate at Corpus 
Chrisri College, Oxford, he had examined the bindings of the early 
boob in the College Library (it must be admitted considerably to 
therr detriment) and found in them a number of fragments of un¬ 
known boob, used as binder's waste. Prom this he proceeded to 
examining arid noting under their printers, in many casts identilying 
them by them lypes, all the boob in the Bodleian printed before 1501. 
On entering the Museum he could not, of course, at once devote 
his official hou R to the early printed boob there. Like all other 
junior Assistants he had to learn the art of cataloguing by the copy¬ 
right boob, which prov.de for more exceptions and conundrums 
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chan do the foreign books, and it is remembered that he did his full 
shire of this and the other routine work of the Library. Day after 
day, however, he stayed on after his colleagues had gone home, and 
searched the Catalogue for titles of incunabula. He is in lact, with 
the exception of its editors, Garnett and Miller, nearly the only 
man who ever rend the entire Catalogue through. Though in corre¬ 
spondence with incu nab u lists all over the world, and much influenced 
by his friend Francis Jenkinson of Cambridge and by Gordon Duff, 
he was a man who went his own way, and it was as a private venture 
(being possessed of some private means) that he published between 
[897 and his death his Index of Early Printed Bwks m the British 
Museum^ with notes of these in the Bodleian* completing the first Parr, 
which describes the incunabula, and commencing the second Part, 
describing boob of the following twenty years, 

'The knowledge and insight shown in the first section (Germany), 
and the illuminating arrangement he adopted, by countries, towns and 
presses (since known as 11 Praetor order”), made Proctor famous in 
the bibliographical world* He was given authority to a&cmble the 
incunabula in presses occupying the Westernmost two pairs of bays 
of the Arch Room, which he insisted on doing with his own hands, 
but to hk regret he was not allowed to include among them the 
books in the King's and Grenville Libraries. 

Minute examination of types ruined Pmctdris eyesight, and he was 
in imminent danger of blindness when in 1903, on a holiday (for rhe 
first time without the company of his mother), he walked, mere 
rap, all alone and asking no question of anyone ,7 over a pass in 
the Austrian Tirol after fresh snow. His body was never found, 
though Maunde Thompson, learning that he had no active rela¬ 
tions, took the step, strongly disapproved by the Treasury, of per¬ 
suading the Trustees to send at their expense one of Proctor's 
colleagues, who knew the district, to search for him. (For the Incuna¬ 
bula see below, pp, 101-4.) 

Proctor had been dead some litde rime, and Pollard and Henry 
Joiner had completed the arrangement of the boob which he had 
left in progress, before the Trustees decided to publish a fuU-dttss 
catalogue of the Incunabula on the basis of his work. This great 
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catalogue, which is still in progress under the editorship of Dr. Victor 
Scholderer, was commenced by Dr. Pollard, 

After alt but half a century of service, for he had entered as a mere 
boy on the death of his father in 1850, Garnett retired in 1899, and 
the Museum lost its best-known figure of that or perhaps any genera¬ 
tion. The Museum nearly lost him in his early days, as it has lost 
other good men. First Roy was promoted over his head; Garnett was 
offended, but placated when it was put to him that Roy, though two 
places below him, had not only ten years more service, but had 
rendered exceptional service—his case had been one of Panini's 


dreadful examples in support of improving staff pay and conditions. 

I hen the offence was repeated when Ralston was promoted, and 
this time there was less excuse and Garnett all but resigned. That he 
never showed any animus in his numerous references to Panizzi is 
one of many evidences of his generous nature. His memory was won¬ 
derful f ortescuc remembered having heard him on the same day 
recite the names of the Popes of the seventeenth century and of the 
Derby winners from 1850 to i860—while hts knowledge of litera¬ 
ture was very wide, with special interest in Italian and in the English 
romantics; and he pul his memory and knowledge of books, much 
helped by his experience as Placer, at the service of all who asked, 
He wrote much, some of it no doubt merely to add to his income 
and m. intain a growing family, but he was the hist of the writers 
who have made many really poetical translations from the best epigrams 
m the Greek Anthology, setting the fashion with his Idylls and 
Epigram, 1869, and he was the author of two strikingly original 
works, one a little sheaf of aphorisms on love, entitled Dr EiagrUo 
Mytir\ the authorship of which was not revealed till the end of his 
life, the other the well-known volume of H«rre and ironical stories, 
not altogether unlike Anatole France but r^lly quite individual 
Tht TuAUght oftkr Gtdt, This latter was at hm a failure and wJ 
remaindered; Dr. Pollard records that it was only when the remainder- 
dealer received from the Museum an order for no fewer than twenty- 
five cop, rt of i. from his catalogue that the book was restored to the 
land of the living. Of Garnett's quaint humour there are many 
stones, and it may account for his interest i„ a^ogy * hEch h ' 
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actually practised, to the very natural disapproval of Samuel Butler, 
who held him otherwise in high regard j and indeed in his position 
it was a vagary pmtmi txtmpIL But he was individual in all things, 
and a striking refutation of the absurd popular idea of a librarian; 
he has been called “the most Jiving of moi*"® 

George Fortescue was Garnett's successor as keeper*? He had 
left the Reading Room in 1S96 to devote himself 10 rhe Subject 
Index, to the analysts fit is not a derailed catalogue) of the Croker 
French Revolution Tracts, published in 1899, and tn helping the 
Keeper in the general administration of the Department, a task 
which of course far exceeds that in any other Department, and is 
about equal ro that in all the rest taken together, which is perhaps 
why some of the Keepers and a number of the Deputy Keeper of 
Printed Books have left names remembered only inside rhe Museum 
or even inside the Department itself* In the Reading Room Fortescuc 
was followed for four years by one of these little-known men, William 
Robert Wilson. Wilson was no great scholar, but both in the Reading 
Room and in the general administration, to which he was bier 
transferred, he had many of the qualities of Winter Jones, calm 
good sense, which caused him to be highly valued by Maunde 
Thompson, and a kind heart, which served as a lubricant* sometimes 
needed, in the working of the Library, This latter quality contrasted 
with the would-be stem but in practice often very ineffective disci¬ 
pline practised by some seniors in his own junior days, which he was 
sometimes heard to speak of with contempt. In 1900 has place in the 
Reading Room was taken by George Frederick Barwick, a man of 
more striking ability acid of much scholarship, whose administration 
of the Room has left a tradition ranking with Garnett's and For- 
fescue's. After his retirement from the Museum Barwick employed 
his leisure in writing what is the standard book on the Reading Room, 
During Barwick** rime as Superintendent occurred the dosing of 
the Reading Room, which has been referred to in an earlier chapter. 
In 1907 the barrel roof of Charing Cross station suddenly collapsed. 
The Trustees were naturally concerned as to the state of the similar 
structure of the Reading Room, which had then had exactly half a 
century of use, being a little older than Charing Cross. They had 
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the structure tested, with most satisfactory results, and took the 
occasion to have the interior decorated. The re-decoration included 
a much-criticized feature; in the panels below nineteen of the twenty 
windows (that under the twentieth being occupied by the dock} 
thcTc were painted the names of a series of great English writers. 
During these proceedings which lasted for six months, the Room 
was dosed, select readers being with difficulty accommodated in the 
Larger Room and the Catalogue Room. They were rationed in days 
and hours in proportion to the apparent value of their studies, a task 
which required a strong as well as a tactful judge to carry out; there 
was no loud complaint. r l he opportunity was also taken to revise 
the books of reference, all of which had necessarily been moved out 
of the Room; the 4th (and Latest! edition of the Catalogue of them 
was produced in jqto. 

In spite of the cares of the Keepcrship Fortescue continued to 
edit the Subject Index, and he carried out a task long overdue, the 
Catalogue, of iht Thsmsion Tracts , which had been in the House 
since 1762; it appeared in two volumes in 1908. Fortescue thus 
acquired a remarkable comparative knowledge of the two Revolu¬ 
tions—and incidentally a considerable contempt for the revolutionary 
•IT* which it is a pity he did not elaborate in more than a couple 
of papers to the Bibliographical Sodety. Of Napoleon, whom he 
considered the key to the understanding of all modem history, he 
had an equal knowledge. He also, like Garnett, with the help of Dr. 
Pollard, pursued the policy of filling up gaps in the early English 
books and in the incunabula, revealed by Bulkn’s “1640 Catalogue" 
and by Proctor’s InJtx. Older foreign literature, like English liter*, 
tore after 1640, tended to be postponed to these two da&es and 
neglected rill American intelligence and competition acquisi¬ 
tions difficult, especially in the latter field; but it received a very 
usrfol addition in the shape of Henry Spencer Ashbce’s library rich 
in French and Spanish (especially Cervantes), which was received 
by bequest in 19QO. 

Fortescue was followed as Keeper by Miller, who had but two 
yeare, and Miller in 1914 by Barwick, whose term of office exactlv 
covered the years of war. ' 
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4. Thi Manuscripts: Warner and Others 

In the Manuscripts Warner had been Thompson's right-hand man, 
but he was junior by eight years to the Assistant Keeper* Edward 
John Long Scott. Scott* who now became Keeper* joined in i86j, 
in pan at least as an Orientalist* since he was not only a good da^ic 
but had been Boden Sanskrit Scholar at Merton, though he was not 
transferred to die new Department of Oriental Manuscripts in 1867 j 
as Wright was transferred with Ricu, Scott could probably not be 
spared. He supervised the Stowe Catalogue f 1895-96), and made 
the Sloane Index (1904), but his chief interest was in Chancre, a 
very important section of the Department's collections which had 
been neglected, so far as publications were concerned, except for the 
series of facsimiles started by Bond, The Index (Ltxomm) tc tht 
Charters and Rails acquired up to 1881 (1900) and the Fmcshmiu 
0/ Roy&t and vihtr Chtirtm (Vol, I* William I-Rkhard IJ (1905), 
were among the publications issued under his Keepership, When he 
retired he became Keeper of the Muniments at Westminster Abbey, 
and it was in the Abbey Muniment Room that he died suddenly in 
i QiS* as a tablet to his memory erected there recorded. The general 
management of the Department* the selection of acquisitions and the 
editing of the Additional Catalogue, which was kept up to dace, he 
left to Warner, whose position in the Department was almost that of 
Keeper before he succeed to Scott. 

Warner was Keeper for seven years (1904-11), retiring two year* 
after Thompson, Though he never allowed himself to become a mere 
specialist* but had a thorough knowledge of all the chief classes of 
manuscripts, be was, as we have seen, a first-rate scholar in ancient 
palaeography, and he took a special interest and delight in illumina¬ 
tions j he was the master of his successor* in special charge of the 
Museum** illuminated MSS,* Mr. John Herbert and Mr + Eric 
Millar. His first publication in thi* field (1894) was a volume of 
facsimiles of miniatures and borders from the splendid Milanese 
nianuscript, the Sforza Book of Hours, which had been presented 
by Johh Malcolm of Polcalloch the year before. In 1900— 3 he 
edited the Museum's first facsimiles in colour, the series entitled 
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II/umsnnttd Manuscripts y reproducing specimens from the Museum's 
best M5& in this dasy and he followed it up by five series of facsimiles 
ot autography and by starting in 1907 a and copious 

selection of Rrprwbttiiant fram lUunnnuttd Af&ttfSi . After his 
retirement there appeared a volume of reproductions of ail the illu¬ 
minations and drawings in Queen Pt&iitr^ with an introduction 

by him. But his chief publication was the monumental Catalogue 0/ 
the Rsyal and King*s Manuscripts^ which he commenced in 1894, 
but which was completed by J. F. Gilson in 1921. 

Outside the Museum too Warner was active. He had travelled 
over Europe with Thompson, examining ancient MSS,, and was 
one of the leaders of the Pakeographical Society* which he revived 
in 1903 as the New Palaeographies] Society. For the Roxbuf]ghe 
Club he edited facsimile editions of the Benediction*! of St J^thel- 
wold in the Chatswonh Library, of the famous twelfth-century 
roundel drawings of the life of St Guthlac, from Crowbmd Abbey 
(Harley Roll W 6), and an edition of Mandev life's Travels, which 
by immense research he showed to be a French fiction His detective 
ability was also exhibited in a catalogue of the muniments of Dulwich 
College, in which he was ihe first to expose the forgeries relating to 
Shakespeare. His edition of The Lihelfe tf English Pei icy is another 
firsc^ctasei piece of work. 

It is difficult 10 spe^k without hyperbole of Warner, whether as 
scholar, Keeper or friend. Immensely thorough, “he habitually under¬ 
stated rather than overstated the certainty of the results to which his 
researches led him, and never declared in be certain that which he 
had only shown to be extremely probable. 11 Great scholar as he way 
he meticulously kept every side of the work of his Department up 
10 the mark throughout the long period of his command in it, yet, 
however well he made his men work, it is recorded by one who 
knew him perhaps as intimately as anyone that “it js probably safe 
la say that no one ever saw him out of temper.” 1 * He had the in¬ 
evitable reward of these qualities in the admiring affection of aU 
Museum men of bis time. 

He was succeeded as Keeper by the benjor Deputy Keeper and the 
Departments chief mainstay, Gilson. 
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Some remarkable acquisitions were made in Scqei's and Warners 
Kccpctshi^ of Keats and Shelley, Sterne's Journal, Nelson’s 

Trafalgar Memorandum, several collections of autograph works by 
great musical composers the papers of General Gordon, and the 
economic paper* and coUecudns of t rands Place, rich in che history 
of the early trade unions, may be mentioned t while George Eliot 
started a fruitful tradition by bequeathing the autograph copies of 
some of her chief works. The gift of the Sforza Book of Hours 
in 1893 has already been jnemioned, and six years later came the 
bequest of Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P.* of fourteen volumes, 
nearly all of them splendidly illuminated. One contained a scries of 
drawings of sixteenth-century English royal and noble funeral pro¬ 
cessions One of the illuminated MSS* (No. it) proved to be the 
missing first volume of a Breviary in the Hatleian Collection (HarL 
MS. 2897), executed for Jean sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy (d. 1419)* 
it* existence was unsuspected till the Rothschild books were un¬ 
packed by Warner, who*, delight may be imagined.** And at the 
end of Warner’s time came the bequest by Alfred Ruth of fifty 
volumes from the famous library collected by his father Henry Hut i, 
which included thirteen illuminated MS. of the highest quality. O 
equal importance with any of these was the Psalter of Lothaire, 
bequeathed by Sir Thomas Brooke in 1908. 

Historical and literary autographs and illuminations were classes 
in which the Museum had always been pre-eminent. Another class, 
not entirely new, was now soon to take rank with them. Systematic 
excavation began to produce great masses of books and documents, 
mostly fragmentary, written on papyrus and marvellously preserved 
by the dry sands of Egypt i hitherto only scattered examples and one 
or two large linds had appeared. At the end of the century the fi raeco- 
Roman Brandi of the Egypt Exploration Fund (now Society) was 
formed, and Grenfell, Hunt, Hogarth and 01 he is began to dig, the 
Society distributing its finds thus made to various libraries, the Museum 
receiving a generous share. Classical and Biblical studies, and the 
Museum's material for such studies, have been greatly enriched by 
these gifts, and also by purchases of papyri (see below, pp. 167-71). 
Among the earliest to be acquired when the rush began in the laR 
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fifteen years or so of the nineteenth century were the lost books of 
die JtfiW/ of Hcrodas, large parts of twenty Odes of Baochy tides, 
parts of the jtrstiope of Euripides, and, even more important than 
these, Aristotle On iht Constitution of y/rA/iff, a work famous m 
antiquity but since then known only from early quotations. The 
jfniiepf fragments, and some of Plato’s Phard^ were of the third 
century B.c.,and were the most ancient Greek texts then known; 
though a very few more ancient still have since been found. 

Scott and Warner entrusted work on papyri to Mr (now Sir 
Frederic) Kenyon, who had joined the Staff at the right moment 
for it, in 1889. Thompson persuaded the Trustees to embark on a 
policy of publishing the papyri, a policy which is sdll maintained. 
Kenyon edited texts and facsimiles separately of the three most 
important single books, the Herodas, the Aristotle (both in 1891-92) 
and the Bacchylides (1897-98), and in 1893 commenced two publi¬ 
cations, & Catalogue and a series of facsimiles. And, ancient MSS. 
other tlian papyri falling in his field, he edited facsimiles of Biblical 
MSS. (1900) and just as he was leaving the Department (1909) 
initiated a new facsimile of the Codec Alexandrinus in smaller and 
handier form and in collotype, which had now become available and 
had superseded the old autotype process. 

5, Mactsdi Thompson 

Thompson retired in 19097 t * 3 five for another twenty years. He 
was a man of commanding power, as he was of commanding presence, 
with aquiline features and piercing blue eyes. The Trust™ had 
entire confidence in him, and rightly, and he was especially valued 
by King Edward VII, who was for a number of years before his 
accession in 1902 the Royal T rustee. Thompson was a disciplinarian» 
A tremendous worker himself, he would not tolerate the idleness 
which had been common in the place in his own early daysj but if 
more than a little terrifying to juniors, he was very friendly to those 
(like, for example. Sir Frederic Kenyon and Dr. Pollard) wbo had 
earned his good opinion and regard. Nor was he. Sir Frederic records, 
at all impervious to suggestions from others, however decided fib 
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own mind. He devoted much thought and energy tn the improve¬ 
ment of the Staff's pay, and ai the end of his official time was still 
engaged in doing for the lower grades something comparable to what 
he had done for the higher Staff m 1898* his efforts bore fruit after 
his retirement. He was, whettver occasion allowed, bluff and genial. 
He certainly received the present writer, when he first called as a 
very shy youth to be interviewed for an Assistantship, in a way 
which set him at his ease and earned his gratitude. In its external 
relations the Museum has never had, even in Paniazi or in his own 
successor, a more impressive figure-head. He came to carry gnat 
weight in Governmental circles, thus being enabled to secure From 
the Treasury the funds necessary for his Staff reorganization, for 
the purchase of land and for building. p He was no mere adminis¬ 
trator, the cause of scholarly work in others5 he himself made both 
officially and in his private time very solid contributions 10 palaeo 
graphical suid historical scholarship. He edited no fewer than five of 
the medieval chronicles of England, the anonymous St. AlbaiTs 
Chronicle, Adam Murimuth, Robert of Avesbury, Adam of Usk 
(from the unique MS., discovered by himself in the Museum) and 
Geoffrey Le Baker, and also several more modem texts and series of 
papers of historical importance. Out of his work for the Class Cata¬ 
logue he found the material for a nicies, afterwards published as a 
book (*895), on English Uhanmsttd Manuscript^ and he was after 
Bond the guiding spirit of the PiilacographicaJ Society. But of classical 
palaeography he was an even more eminent master. His Introduction 
U Greek and Latin PaJatop'aphy (1911), originally an article in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica fed. 1895), Is the standard work on its 
subject. With Warner to help him ne produced the CataUgue of 
indent Manuscripts , in which all the Museum’s Greek and Larin 
MSS. of dates up to the end of the ninth century were described with 
many facsimiles; and he edited full facsimiles of the Utrecht Psalter 
(1874) in connection with the controversy over its date, which Bond 
and he settled, of the Codex Alcxandrinus (officially, 1879^83) and 
(with Sir Richard Jcbb) of the Laurenrian Codex of Scphodes (1887)* 
At the end of his life he published a book on the handwriting of 
Shakespeare, includi ng a study of the passage hi the play of Sir Thomas 
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Morty claimed to be not only by Shakespeare but in his autograph. 
All this would be a notable life work for a scholar with no official 
administrative duties. But Thompson was a man who in brain and 
will power as well as in body, was cast in heroic mould, 1 ’ 
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i. Sm Frederic Kenyon, Director and Principal 
Librarian: the King Edward VII Bulldinc 

Sir Frrderic Ken von succeeded Maunde Thompson in 1909. 

As Sir George Warner remained Keeper of Manuscripts for another 
two years (he had a year's extension), Sir Frederic had the unique 
experience of stepping straight to the Directorship without having 
done the work of a Keeper. 

When he took office the King Edward VII Building was rising, 
and its erection occupied the first five years of his Directorship. It 
was opened by King George V in 1914. It is a curious coincidence 
that the opening of the King Edward VII Building of the Museum 
and of the new buildings of the Royal Library of Berlin were the last 
State ceremonies performed before the War by King George V and 
by Kaiser William II alike. 

The new wing housed on the upper floor the Exhibition Gallery 
and Students' Room of the Prints and Drawings, and on the main 
floor the Exhibition Gallery of the British and Medieval Antiquities. 
Between these a Mezzanine floor took the workrooms of the Prims 
and Drawing and also the Music and Map collections and work¬ 
rooms, with accommodation for students. The Sub-ground Floor 
and the Basement were also given to the Printed' Books, and took 
the Copyright Office—which needs separate access from the street— 
and large storage for books and newspapers, which were again 
threatening to overfill their house-room. 

The main building was joined to the new wing by an extension 
Northwards of the Large Room, meeting it in the middle of its length. 
The room, so enlarged, was paid for by Mr. Lean’s bequest, in accor¬ 
dance with the terms of his will, and was rename' 1 the North Library. 

It was much loftier than its predecessor, and the walls rook two 
galleries of books; the lower of these was wide, with bays, and under 
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ft r«i a service passage, thus diverting the traffic which used neces¬ 
sarily to pass through the Large Room, hut at the same time cutting 
the long vista from the Arch Room at the West to the Catalogue 
Room at the East. A deeply and elaborately coffered ceiling and pairs 
of square white stone and round black columns standing forward of 
the gallery along the sides of die room added to its architectural 
dignity, while the columns reduced the span of the girders carrying 
the floor above; hut it cannot be denied that both reduced the space 
and were in contrast with the plainness which is the distinction of 
the Reading Room, 

A Photographic Studio, much Wger than its predecessor and fitter 
for the increasing demand, was contrived on the roof of the Kine 
Edward VII Building. 6 

a, Thjs Copyright Acts, 1911 and 1915 

The International Copyright Conventions of 1886 and 1908 
called attention to the lack of uniformity in the copyright laws of the 
countries of the British Empire, and the subject was discussed at the 
Imperial Conference of 19105 a special Imperial Copyright Con¬ 
ference was called which also insisted that uniformity should be 
achieved throughout the Empire, of course with the assent of the 
legislatures of the self-governing Dominions. The result was that in 
1911 a new Imperial Copyright Act was passed (1 & 2 Q COm y, c. 461 
The clauses providing for deposit at the Museum repeat those in 
the Act of 1843- After a fierce fight the claim of the University 
Libraries was retained, and the National Library of Wales was 
added; but these points do not concern us here. The primary inten¬ 
tion of the Act, and the chief novel provision, dealt with the Empire 
By the International Copyright Act of 1886 the depository libraries 
had lost their right to Colonial books, which, as we have seen, were 
very irregularly supplied. The new Act emended to all His Majesty's 
Dominions, subject to the legislative confirmation of the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions. And His Majesty was empowered, by an Order in 
Council, to apply it to territories under his protection and to Cyprus 
The self-governing Dominions gave effect to die Act by local Acts 
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passed in the next years; an Indian Act was passed in 1914. And by 
an Order in Council of 14th June, 1912, (he Act was applied to the 
Crown Colonies and to Cyprus, 

The section providing for deposit, however, applies solely to books 
published in the United Kingdom, though high authority lias held 
that the danse applies by inference to the other countries of the 
Empire. It is by force of the local legislation rather than of the 
Imperial Act that the Museum and the other libraries receive books 
published outside the United Kingdom. Local legislation, which 
excludes Government publications in general from deposit, orders 
the delivery of Acts, Ordinances and the like. 

Delivery at the Museum from the Dominions and Colonics is not 
complete, but is nevertheless fairly well observed. Cypriot Greek 
pamphlets celebrating minor local events in Saturnian verst (the 
metre of “the king was in the counting- house") became after 1911 
a frequent and amusing feature of the cataloguer's day. But were 
copyright not so thorny a subject, there would seem to be a case for 
an amending Act to rectify the imperfect drafting of the Act. 

By another oversight in drafting, trade advertisements were not 
excluded by the Act from deposit with books and papers. As no other 
form of registration was provided, that hitherto, and latterly very 
irregularly, provided by Stationers' Hall having been dropped out, 
many trade firms conceived the idea that they could obtain regis¬ 
tration, and free registration at that, by the simple process of delivery 
at the Museum, whose receipts would serve the purpose. Floods of 
worthier leaflets and labels poured in, and some, bearing the Museum's 
dated blue copyright stamp, reached the tables of cataloguers, who 
gazed at them in despair and (official conscience forbidding them to 
remove and destroy them secretly) slipped them under books and 
papers where they could be quietly forgotten. A protest was made 
by the Keeper, and at the Trustees’ instance the Copyright (British 
Museum) Act (5 & 6 Geo. V, c. 38) was passed in 1915, exempting 
the Museum from the duty of receiving such matter, the copyright 
in which under the Act of 191] was, however, left undisturbed. 1 

By the Act of Separation of Southern Ireland from the United 
Kingdom in 1921 the reciprocal obligation of deposit was retained: 
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but in (he absence of any provision for registration author? pub¬ 
lishing in Ireland were left unprotected- It was not till iqzy that, 
after heated debates, the deposit of copies of Irish book? in the libraries 
of Eire and the United Kingdom was satisfactorily established hy 
the Eire Industrial and Commercial Property (Protection) Act. No 
fewer than ten copies were to be delivered, those for the five Irish 
libraries and the British Museum automatically, the rest on demand. 
It cannot be said that the obligation to deposit books in Trinity 
College, Dublin, is cheerfully complied with by the publishers of the 
United Kingdom, and aprt from their view, the Free State certainly 
gets much the best of the bargain, seeing how much greater is the 
mass of books produced in the United Kingdom. But from the point 
of view of the Museum, either free deposit of books from Eire or 
sufficient funds to buy nurat of them is necessary, Eire is historically 
and, it may be added, emotionally, in a different position from the 
other self-governing Dominions of the Empire, which deposit boob 
in the Museum, but receive no deposit in return. 

It may be observed that British deposit differs from that of 
other great countries. For example, French law requires two copies, 
one from the publisher and one from the printer, thus covering 
privately printed matter; while in the United States them is no 
provision for retaining in the Library of Congress, as there is for 
registering, everything published, 

3 - Trti Faun-Y ears’ War 

With the King Edward Building ready, the nuisance of the Copy¬ 
right mfima removed, and a flow of important catalogues in pre¬ 
paration, $ period of fresh prosperous growth seemed to be at hand; 
but tike all other intellectual activities the Library’s was to be sadly 
sec back by four years of world war. 

The Trustees had long encouraged their staff to be Territorials, 
and a Rifle Club, whose membership covered both Museums, had 
flourished for a number of years. The Director himself was in a 
Territorial camp at the moment of mobilization, M d he crossed to 
France on the first ship tarrying the British Expeditionary' Force, 
on 9th August, 19 ( 4 * hundred and ninety-nine years to the 
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day, as he recalls,* since the last British Force, Henry V*s army sailing 
for the Agincourt campaign, had made the crossing from Southampton 
to Le Havre.* He was Mailed just a month beer, to take charge of 
measures for the Museum's security, and thereafter, except for vises 
to France as a member of the War Graves ComnuBton, served at 
home with the Inns uf Court G.T.C.* at Berkhamsted, spending 
about a week each month at the Museum and attending all the 
meetings of the Trustees, but otherwise conducting the Museum's 
aifkirs by correspondence. The Assistant Secretary, Mr, A. fL 
Dry hurst, carried the extra load of work and responsibility*? 

In all, out of a total staff of 384 (of which the Library accounted 
for perhaps half), 137 joined the armed Forces, while 44 were lent 
to ocher Government Departments, such as Intelligence and Censor¬ 
ship, in which a knowledge of foreign Languages was needed. Every 
man served except those over military age or rejected or a very few 
chimed as indispensablei there was one conscientious objector, and 
he took work allowed os of national importance. Ten of the fighting 
men were killed or died of disease on active service i their names 
were carved by Eric Gill under a laurel wreath, nor on a tablet, but 
in the stone of the building itself, a pilaster under the colonnade by 
the main Entrance, and with their names the famous four lines from 
the poem "For the Fallen" by the late Laurence Bmyon, himself a 
member of the Museum (Print Room) Staff and afterwards Keeper 
of Prints and Drawing. Below it on Armistice Day in the following 
years the Staff* with readers and visitors, and sometimes abo the 
Trustees, assembled for the two minutes* silence. 

The Roll of Honour of the Librarians of the British Empire* made 
by the Library Association, was placed on a wall of the passage 
leading to the Reading Room. 

In the early stages of the war the Trustees did not dese the 
Exhibition Galleries or evacuate any objects from Bloomsbury* but 
in the first six weeks portions of the basement were converted into 
strong rooms and the most precious books and manuscripts, with the 
smaller antiquities, were stored there in safes. The nearest bomb 
exploded in Bedford Place, about 150 yards off* on 13th October, 
19151 and the only damage directly done to the Museum was due 
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to a fragment of a British anti-aircraft shell which entered die Iron 
Library and stripped the backs off two books. The most serious 
damage may have been hastened by the concussion of neighbouring 
explosions, but would have happened in any case before long; the 
heavy coffered ceiling of the First Supplementary Room fell one 
morning,. Luckily little damage was done to books and none to the 
Staff, as a few hours* warning had been given; but fifteen tons of 
timber and plaster knocked the solid bay-presses about and buried 
everything. The similar ceiling in the Second Supplementary Room 
was taken down as a precaution,. 

The bombs used by the enemy in the earlier part of the war were 
of a light type which exploded in the upper storeya of buildings hit; 
but heavier bombs began to be used later, and in the summer of 1917 
the Trustees accepted offers by the Governors of the National Library 
of Wales, communicated by the late Sir John Ballinger, the Librarian, 
of storage in the unoccupied new building of the Library for printed 
books, manuscripts, prints and drawings, and another by Mr. C. W. 
Dyson Perrins, a collector and friend of the Museum Library, of 
the strong room in his house at Davcnham near Malvern for specially 
important volumes. Mr, Pollard went to Davcnham with some eight 
hundred volumes, the cream of the printed library, while a mass went 
to Aberystwyth. In the latter place one Keeper was always hi charge 
and was helped by one representative of each of the Departments 
concerned. The evacuation of 191 7 was but a faint foreshadowing nf 
that of 1939-40, of which our story will stop short, but of which it 
may be said here that the hospitality of the National Library of Wales 
was repeated on a very much larger sealed 

Early in 1916 the Government made a call for economy, and a 
memorandum was submitted, showing the following possible savings: 
without dosing the galleries £11,400, by dosing them another 
£10,000, and by closing the Reading Room, £7,000; £53,000 had 
already been saved. The Reading Room, it was urged, could not be 
dosed wi thout serious public as welt as private injury. The Treasury 
suggested imposing fees fi>r the use of the Reading Room; but the 
Law Officers of the Crown were of opinion that this could not be 
done under the Museum's Act of Incorporation, and the suggestion 
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was withdrawn The Reading Room and the Manuscript Students 1 
Room were left open* some economy being effected by the employ¬ 
ment of a few young women in the former. The Galleries were 
dosed on isi March, at a saving, it was reckoned, of the cost of the 
war for two and a half minutes, and certainly at die cost qf much 
derision by the enemy* who never closed a museum or library or 
even reduced a purchase grant throughput the war, whereas the 
British Museums purchase grant* like that of other national museums 
and pHefies in this country, was suspended, except for grants for 
the purchase of necessary printed books* and especially periodicals, 
amounting to £2*000 in 1915* £3,500 in 1916* £3*000 in 1917 
and the same in 1918. The Manuscripts were reduced to the product 
of the Rgerton and Famborough Fumb. 

The greatest danger 10 the Museum throughout the war* however, 
was neither hostile action nor economy* In 1916 the Air Board 
demanded that they should occupy the Museum buildings, which 
would not merely have put them altogether out of action for their 
proper use* but would have made the great extent of roof not only 
an easy but a legitimate target for German bombs; for in the Hist 
World War the German Air Force drew that distinction. The 
Trustees protested vigorously and Sir Frederic Kenyon attended a 
meeting of the War Cabinet* but to no purposes as he records* <fc with 
one exception* the members pf the War Cabinet showed complete 
indifference to the interests of the Museum or the effect which the 
proposed action would have on the good name of the country*” and 
the Air Board's claim was allowed. The Trustees protested anew 
that the building was unsuitable (which had been the impression even 
of some of the Air Board's officers) and that it was impossible to 
move the collections out in time. Their protest might have been 
unavailing, but For the Press. Two well-known scholars, Sir John 
Sandy* and Sir Arthur Evans* protested simultaneously; the former 
wrote to The Tmn 7 where* as also in other papers, be was followed 
by many influential men and by learned Societies. The public con¬ 
demnation of the Air Board's proposal was so strong and genera! chat 
the scheme was dropped. £ 

During the war there were issued a few important publications* 
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the main cost of printing which had been incurred in peace-time; 
among these were the fifth volume of Greek Papyri, the fourth 
volume (Subiaco and Rome) of the Catalogue of Fifteenth Century 
Books and sections of the Catalogue of Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. 
But no fresh printing was undertaken. The Treasury, as we have 
seen, cur only the portion of the grant normally allocated to "muse uni” 
purcliascs—if any library acquisitions can be rightly so called. And 
the four years were by no means barren in gifts of books and MSS. 
On the whole the Library came through the war better than it 
uiighr have done. 


4. Between Two W/irs 

The twenty-one troubled years of peace which followed were 
troubled for the Museum by congestion and recurring difficulty in 
obtaining funds. Yet much was accomplished in them, 

A beginning was made by the installing of the Map and Music 
Rooms as well as of the Copyright Receipt Office in the King Edward 
Building, improvements which the outbreak of the war had post¬ 
poned. But the basement of that building had to be used for the 
temporary storage of newspapers, since the Repository which had 
been opened at Hendon in the North-West suburbs of London in 1906 
was foil by 1921, many yeare before the estimated date. And the old 
Iron Library shelves were also foil The five years of Dr. A. W, 
Hoi lard'= Kecperrhip (he succeeded Miller in 1919) were no easy imc?. 
The Office of Works began with the latter, and as was thought 
the easier and cheaper, job. A fourth storey was added in 1920 to 
die South-Eastern quadrant of the Iron Library. But in the process 
the structure below was found to be too light; so the other quadrants 
were left alone. Still worse, the Office of Works insisted on the 
removal of two hundred and fifty of the hanging presses, holding 
SB,™ books, which had to be stacked for the time with the recent 
intake of newspaper-. Novels which are often singled out a* a need¬ 
les burden, ate not in fact a great problem. 

The Trustees in despair appealed to the Government for leave and 
funds to use more of their site. But similar appeals were arriving in 
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Whitehall from other national museums ami galleries of science and 
art. III 1917 there was appointed a Royal Commission so investigate 
the state of all these institutions, and above all to find, if poaibic, 
some way of economising on building; without crippling diem. 

The Report* which appeared in two parts, Interim and Final, with 
the Evidence:, in 1928-30, is a pleasant contrast to the two previous 
public enquiries into the conduct of the Museum. Not now is a 
backward and sleepy institution goaded, as in 1 835—3^) * r€C ° 6 ~ 

nition of modern needs. And not now, as in 1847-49* I s there a 
voluminous public washing of dirty domestic linen, l he attitude of 
the Commissioners is throughout friendly and helpful. In the Evidence 
wilt be found an admirable summary account of the Museum's his¬ 
tory, government and economy, by Sir F rcdcric Kenyon^ 

The Final Report only touched the Museum Library on one 
point. So recently as 1927 the Board of Education's Committee on 
Public Libraries, under Sir Frederic Kenyon as Chairman^ had dealt 
with the keystone of the whole arch, the Central Library for Students, 
as it was then still tailed, now the National Central Library, which 
exists to or^nize mutual lending between libraries, as the Berlin 
Leihverkehr had long done for those in Germany. The Committee 
recommended that the Library should be incorporated as a Depart¬ 
ment of*the Museum. The Trustee^ when this was put to them, 
foresaw difficulties. They had not enough knowledge of the Public 
Libraries; and the correlation of the two stalls would be a problem. 
The Royal Commission agreed with them, and recommended as an 
alternative that the Central Library's coredmfion should include 
representation of the Museum in its governing body; and this was 
done. We have in these two libraries the two halves of a national 
library system: on the one hand a stationary reference library which 
does not lend; and on the other an organisation of all those libraries 
which do. 

In their Interim Report the Commissioners dealt at large with the 
Museum. They found that the problem of outstanding urgency for 
the Museum was that of tile Library, It could not stand still, but 
must be kept up to date. Agreeing with the learned societies which 
had given evidence, they were against any diminution of the Library*® 
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right to legal deposit, whether by transfer of books on special subjects 
to the appropriate special libraries, a. plan which would destroy the 
Library s universality, or by selection. No selection would save more 
than a fifth of the bulk, or could fail to be costly and to involve 
irreparable mistakes. They endorsed a scheme prepared for the 
Trustees by Sir Richard Allinsun, the Chief Architect of the Office 
of Works. I he Iron Library should be completely reconstructed, 
quadrant by quadrant, in modem space-saving stack-building style 
in steel (whtrcaj the old structure was of cast-inonj and tlreproofed 
arid air-conditioned. Meanwhile the two Supplementary Rooms of 
the Old Library should be tilled with floors carrying stacks, and an 
annexe should be built in the quadrangle, to take the initial displace¬ 
ment. 1 he N twspaper Repository should be enlarged to take all 
newspapers later than lBoo, with some other classes. All this would 
uftf £283,500, occupy twelve to fifteen years, and provide for the 
intake of over Haifa century, beyond which period it is hard to expect 
library builders to look. 

Economic blizzards, wars and rumours of wars, have played havoc 
with this programme, at least with its time-table. But the Supple¬ 
mentary Rooms were filled, and two quadrants rebuilt and one 
fitted, including a mechanical book-tamer, and filled; the Ncw^ 
paper Repository at Hendon? was enlarged and reopened in 1931 as 
the Newspaper Library, complete with Reading Room, bindery and 
photosrat whde there ■$ a State Paper Reading Room in the King 
Edward Budding—Sate Papers used to be read m the Newspaper 
Roanv-and the Newspaper Room, thus freed, was turned over to 
the Oriental Library for a Students' Room, newspaper shelving space 
adjoining being divided between the Manuscripts and the Oriental 
Library 1 floors were inserted in the wastefully lofty rooms of the 
North Wing, on« the Reading Rooms, and the North Library gave 
up sinukr top space ,o the Egyptian Department above it for storage, 
and was remodelled and refitted, in a very modem style, but with a 
great improvement in the lighting. A small Bible Exhibition Room 
was rather later contrived, adjoining the South-East angle of the 
Minu$cnpo; Saloon, 

Though financial Stress and finally war have prevented the punctual 
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completion of the scheme, its conception was prompt and was due to a 
bene&cior. The late Lord Duveen, then Sir Joseph Duveen, imme¬ 
diately on the appearance of ihe Interim Report, offered lo build 
certain much needed art galleries for the Museum, the National 
Gallery and die National Portrait Gallery; and he made the sole 
stipulation that the Government should carry out the Commission^ 
recommendations on the scientific and library side. He fulfilled his 
part of the bargain; the Government have done their best to carry 
out theirs. 

A suggestion had been put forward before 19 1 ? ^ ai a I wcntieth- 
Century Catalogue should be published as a supplement eo the General 
Catalogue. Meanwhile that great work rapidly went out of print and 
became rate* while the vast development of libraries on hoik sides 
of the Atlantic, but particularly in the United States, made compe¬ 
tition* and very high prices were paid for sets, Robert Farquharson 
Sharp, who succeeded Dr. Pollard as Keeper in 1924* pul to the 
Trustees a scheme for a more or less mechanical incorporation of 
accessions and reprint of the whole* calculated to take a dozen years 
or so, and this was approved. Rut when work began this plan was 
found so unworthy of the Museum that it was expanded 10 include 
thorough revision. The old catalogue was full of errors, due to speed 
in printing, for Garnett, as we have seen, had sacrificed perfection to 
punctuality in the appearance of the fascicules. The Treasury natur¬ 
ally hesitated, but was persuaded, and a new grade of twenty Assistant 
Cataloguers, of tbs same type as the Assistant Keepers, was recruited. 
The Rockefeller Foundation helped nobly, especially by providing 
for a discount to be given to the first hundred American libraries rn 
subscribe. The first volume of rhv new Catalogue appeared in 1931* 
It goes on, though much hindered by the war, since many of the 
Staff are in the Army, for it is an obligation. Rut it will take perhaps 
four times the original estimate of a dozen years, and it will be in 
many more volumes. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon retired at the end of 1930. It is fortunate 
that as all but the first five years of his Directorship were to be a time 
of such difficulty, the Museum was destined to have at its head 
during them a nun of power to fiice and overcome difficulty. More 
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than that could not be fittingly said here, but it may be mentioned 
that in 1921 Sir Frederic secured from the Treasury substantial 
improvements in the pay of the Staff, improvements which carried 
with them the change from the titles of Assistant Keeper and Assist 
tam to Deputy Keeper and Assistant Keepers and that he followed 
this up in 1917 by a further reorganination of the Clerical and Atten¬ 
dant Staff by which a ladder was provided through the grades of 
Attendant and Second, b iist and Higher Grade Library for Museum) 
Asistarn. 

He was succeeded by Dr, George Francis Hill (Sir George Hill), 
who had long been Keeper of Coins and Medals, and who was the 
first Director and Principal Librarian not to have been trained in 
one of the Library Departments, And about the same time came two 
other changes} in the Printed Books Mr. Sharp retired and was fol¬ 
lowed by Mr, Wilfred Alexander Marsden, and the Manuscripts lost 
Gilson by sudden death. Dr. Harold Idris Bell, who is still Keeper, suc¬ 
ceeding him, Gilson's profound and multifarious learning can be 
seen in the published catalogues—and notably that of the Royal MSS. 
—and in the Class, Catalogue, With learning, and perhaps, as an aid 
to it, he had a remarkable gift of silence; but he will be long remem¬ 
bered for the readiness with which he followed the Museum's tradi¬ 
tion and plated his knowledge at the disposal of all who sought it. B 

Sir George Hill s period of office was brief, for he came to it late. 
He retired in 1936 and was succeeded by the present Director, Sir 
John F'oredyke, previously Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
The chief events in the Library in Sir George Hill’s time as Director 
were the purchases of three manuscript, the Luttrdl and Bedford 
Psalters and rhe Codex SinaFricus. The two former were secured bv 
the extraordinarily generous action of Mr. John Pietpont Morgan 
in lending the whole price, £64,000, free of interest for a year, but 
the effort to raise the money, which was accomplished by the help of 
the Government, the National Art-Collections Fund and friends, 
was a considerable strain. Two years later came the even greater 
effort needed to secure the Codex Sinaiticus of the Greek Bible, 
undoubtedly the most valuable single acquisition ever made by the 
Trustees, whether it be valued by the standards of the market-place 
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or of the study. The history of this celebrated manuscript is well 
known. It is datable by its uncial script to the fourth century, and is 
a sister of the Vaticanus .9 It was found in 1844 by Tisdiendorf in 
the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai in a heap of parch¬ 
ment leaves thrown on one side by the monks for destruciion. Tfsehcn- 
dorf took 43 leaves and presented them to the King of Saxony, and 
they are in the University Library of Leipzig. In 1859 he induced 
the monks to give the remainder to the Tsar —in rerum for 9,000 
roubles and honours, with which they were well content. Some 
390, out of about 730, beautifully written four-column leaves, thus 
passed into the Imperial Library at St, Petersburg. In 1933 these 
leaves, still unbound, were offered by the Soviet Government for 
£100,000* Towards this great sum, unexampled for a single purchase 
for the Library, the Trustees could produce from their reserve £7,000. 
The Government, under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and at the in^ 
stance of Sir Frederic Kenyan and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
lent the sum needed and offered to give £1 for every £1 subscribed 
by the public. In the end the Government was left to pay rather 
over £3<3 iCHO 05 but the process of obtaining the balance from the 
public is one which those engaged in it will never forget. On the day 
m December 1933 on which the Codex was received the Entrance 
Hall overflowed with enthusiastic sightseers, and for months the 
Museum was flooded with visits and correspondence, A great sum 
was received in small coins left in a box in the Hall, while collections 
were made in churches and lecture halls all over the country. The 
task, it may be added, was comp] scared by the activities of a section of 
the London Press, which, apparently inspired by political animus, 
violently attacked the proposed contribution from public funds, and 
spread ludicrous rumours about the Codex. 

But very shortly afterwards the same sum had to be raised by the 
British and Victoria and Albert Museums in conjunction to secure 
the late Mr. George Eumorfopoulos's Chinese antiquities. 

Sir John Forsdyke had very early in his Directorship a similar 
problem. Thomas Janies Wise died in 1937 and by his will instructed 
his trustees to offer the Library to the Museum, at a price to be fixed 
by his widow. It is by her public spirit that the price fixed was quite 
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uncommercial. But even so It could only be paid by a series of annual 
instalments* which swallowed all and much more than the amount 
which the Primed Books might have had to spend on oid books. (See 
below, pp. 1^9-201.) 

Great gifts have perforce grown scarce j but 1941 saw one in the 
grand manner, when 47 illuminated MSS. from the famous collection 
of Henry Yates Thompson were presented, in fulfilment of his widow's 
desire by her executors. 

Even before the present Director was appointed rumours of war 
were in the air* and the first steps towards evacuation had been taken. 
As time went on these were elaborated* and at the Munich crisis 
of September 1938 were all but put into operation. And to them 
were added the even more elaborate precautions against air raids. 
The building of the new Parthenon Room* though it Is outside the 
scope of the present book* must also be mentioned as one of the major 
cares of these last years. 

The years between the wars were, considering the troubles of the 
time, as fruitful as any. The publications* not counting the new 
General Catalogue, were of as high number and quality as in any 
other twenty years in the Library’s history, now nearing the end of 
its second century. If the Catalogue of the Royal MSS. and the 
facsimiles of the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Lutrrcll Psalter are 
the finest of the three Departments* recent publications, fruitful 
new moves which it is to be hoped will reach far, are to be seen in 
the series of short-title lbs of the printed books of countries and 
centuries tit the extension to the Map Room of the Museum's 
old tradition of publishing facsimiles of its chief treasures. Except in 
the depression at the beginning of the thirties, which alone caused 
the offer of the Codex SInaiticus to fed in America and 10 reach 
London, prices ruled high. But apart from the sensational purchases 
which have been mentioned, the standard and number of acqur&ilions 
were kept up better than might have been expected, and the Treasury 
increased the purchase grant to ^30,000, only to have 10 withdraw 
it on the outbreak of war, In the Manuscripts the Luttrell and 
Bedford boob, for example, were only the chief of a series, described 
below (pp B 278—80), of notable specimens of English illumination 
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acquired in these years. In the Printed Books additions were made 
even to the Curorts, while the stores of later Tudor literature were 
continually increased, chough at che Brie well Sales little success was 
obtained against the competition of Mr. H- E, Huntington, And 
such gifts have been received as that of Rudyard Kipling's “file" of 
his books, given by his widow in 1940, and Canning's copy, annotated 
by him with the names of contributors, of the prospectus and original 
36 numbers of the Anti-Jacobin^ given by Mr. Julian Moore in 1936. 
Both Departments had great help from the Friends of the National 
Libraries, founded in 1931 under the Chairmanship of Sir Frederic 
Kenyon, and the Manuscripts (for illuminated or other artistic MSS.) 
from the National Art-Collections Fund, 

A great deal was done in this period to spread public interest in the 
Museum. The British Museum Quarterly founded in 19*6, has pub¬ 
lished Illustrated accounts of Recessions, Much earlier in his Director¬ 
ship Sir Frederic Kenyon established a bookstall, at which not only 
larger publications^ but beautiful cheap reproductions, especially of 
IWSS,, enjoyed laige ales. Official Guide-Lecture n were another 
of his devices for (in the right sense of the term) popularizing the 
Museum. 

Tn the Reading Room little remains to be recorded, G. F, Barwick, 
one of the brat and longest in office of its Superintendents (1900^ 
15)1 and author of the one useful book (apart from handbooks), 
yet written on it,*° was succeeded in turn by M r. R. F, Sharp, Mr, 
F. D, Slacfen and, last, the present Superintendent, Mr. A. L Ellis. 

From about 1926 the rules for admission of readers were less 
casually, though it is hoped never illiberally, administered. While the 
age-limit has often been waived with the Trustees' previous or 
subsequent sanction, generally in favour of young students engaged 
on post-graduate theses, other libraries in London, both special and 
public, have been so developed and their resources made known in 
such works as R, A, Rye's Student's Guide to the Libraries of London^ 
that the Museum Reading Room is nor now, as formerly, the only 
or even always the best resource for all and sundry readers, who are 
moreover multiplied beyond the Roon^s capacity and abo beyond 
the preservation of the books. An applicant, if not admitted, is advised 
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of i he library must suntable to hL needs. It will doubtless be long 
before the public generally understands the position. The penalty 
of the Museum's celebrity is that the average person needing a book 
not in his own possession nor new enough to be available in the 
commercial circulating libraries, turns first to Bloomsbury. A very 
few of those not admitted but referred elsewhither, resent it, wrongly 
regarding admission as the unconditional birthright of an English¬ 
man—or ac least of a taxpayer—and Indignant at seeing it given to 
foreigners. The standard and convincing reply to these is that rhdr 
taxes maintain not only the British Museum, but also the Houses 
of Parliament, not to speak of prisons and lunatk asylums, and that 
for all that they presumably'do not claim entry to these places. Most, 
however, arc well enough content, A pleasing example was that of 
a middle-aged man who had spent many year? In Central Africa and 
applied for a ticket in order that he might read a^in a favourite 
book he had not seen since his youth In England. On enquiry the 
book proved to be Bacon's arid he was delighted to hear that 

he could not only see a copy in any public library, but could probably 
buy one for sixpence or a shilling within a hundred yards of the 
Museum. 

The cumulative effect of such a Library as the Museum f s is 
impossible to estimate. It has the Function, at first its only function, 
of preserving the printed and written records of civil iftarion, But, 
beyond that, it is a seedbed from which grows the forest of modem 
knowledge, specially but not only in its historical field. No proof can 
well be offered, but surely the Library fulfils the second function a s 
well as It fulfils the first, though not ail its users nor all its servant 
be worthy. The end and essence of Its work is to preserve and to 
disseminate irqib r Hardly any other life-work can more thoroughly 
imbue the mind with 4 pattern respect for fact. 11 It is a discipline 
for which no one who has Wen through it can fail to give thanks 
» t ht company of hi* pmteecaon who created it, or to be proud of 
rhe old title, u a servant of the Trustee* of the British Museum, 11 
Museum.' 1 
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THE PRINTED BOOKS 

In the following sections the special collections and some Important 
classes will be summarily described, with notes of their catalogues. 
The targe bulk of the approximately five million printed books Is 
composed of those received under the Copyright Acts. Most of the 
largest libraries of the world arc swelled by leg*! deposit, and such a 
library as Harvard 1 ^, which reaches three million without it, is therc^ 
fore the more remarkable. Foreign books are acquired by the Museum 
in, very large quantity, the books being ordered from the national 
trade lists on publication > the work of selection is di vided among the 
Staff, not by subjects but by languages. Each man so detailed is 
expected to become expert in the literature chosen, and to be a sort 
of liaison officer to the scholars and bibliographers of the country H 
This system in a way obviate* the need for consul ring experts such as 
were added by Dr. Putnam to the Staff of the Library of Congress, 
Many of the Staff have in fact taken high nunk as scholars, though 
others who might have done so within the Museum's walls have 
been lost to itj Edmund Gosse, for example, carried elsewhere those 
studies in the Scandinavian literatures, as well a* tn the English 
Restoration drama, which, chastened by the atmosphere of the place, 
would have been so useful there. It would, however, be a valuable 
addition if there were some advisers in subjects—such as Law—which 
the Museum's own scope docs not cover. 

With funds limited not only relatively to what is needed but also 
relatively to those of rapidly expanding libraries on the other side 
of the Atlantic, it ha* nor been possible to maintain the ideal of 
universality in collecting. Nor has It, fortunately, been so necessary 
as in the past. Special libraries in London have vastly increased in 
number, importance and acce^ibility to students. This is particularly 
the case with the physical sciences Buying in those fields can there¬ 
fore be confined to the more important works, while in others, in 
which special libraries do not abound, such as foreign literature, 
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history and topography, the Museum still endeavours to be exhaustive. 

tor natural history the Sloinc and Battles libraries had provided 
a solid foundation. When the Natural History Departments were 
removed to South Kensington the Trustees considered a proposal to 
send after them the appropriate sections of the general library. This 
they declined to do (as they have declined similar proposals for the 
deposit of special books in other and special libraries), with the result 
that they had to start afresh building up a special library at South 
Kensington, with what success is known to all users of its Catalogue. 
It includes among much else what is perhaps the finest Linnaean 
collection in existence. 1 For natural history, thenceforth, as for 
inorganic science and technology, which are provided for in detail 
bv the Science Library and that of the Patent Office, the General 
Museum Library could dispense with buying all but the outstanding 
books and (still more) periodicals. 

Of periodicals, indeed, the swelling, and as many think absurd, 
number was first dearly revealed in Tht World List of Stitntijit 
Prriatfumh^ 1917, compiled in the .Museum, though not published 
by the Trustees. Hesitation to add to the number of journals filed 
has had its good reasons not only in limits of funds, but also in those 
of space, for the length of time any periodical will run, and conse¬ 
quently the amount of shelf-room it will require, are uncertain 
quantities, and in the case of many of the chief German scientific 
periodicals the annual bulk and also cost have been certain only to rise. 

T^he Museum has never purchased whole libraries and sold all 
bools from them which it did not need, a practice which has been 
0U Profitable by some of the greater American libraries, but 

one which needs either available spiral or easy access to large and 
posihly speculative grants of money. Nor has it sent out travelling 
collectors. Many of the best dealers, however, knowing its special 
interest of the moment, report likely finds, and are very friendly in 
their dealing, with it. Ac the risk of invidious omission mention may 
be made of Bernard Quaritch and his successor who have for very 
many years nor only been agen* for the Trustees' publications but 

*Z 1 “f 1 thHn m auction-room and in other wav. have 

helped the collections. 
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It cuuipr be often enough repeated that no serious library buys old 
books for thdr rarity or as curiosities, or for any other reason than 
to preserve and make available such knowledge (it may be only of the 
history of books) as they may have to convey* 

I, Th£ Sloan m Library 

There is little that can be said about the library of Sir Hans Sloane, 
which formed the groundwork and for half a century and more the 
bulk of die Department's collection* The books have been mixed 
with the later acquisitions which formed the Old Library, Lc. up to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, by the successive shelf-arrange¬ 
ments. Sloane’s MS. press-marks by which they can be identified have 
only recently been traced. 1 Nor is there a printed catalogue; but there 
is an incomplete one in manuscript (Sloane MS. 3972 Ch The num¬ 
ber af volumes wu in the Will stated at 50,000, but this figure 
included manuscripts and drawings: the printed btsoks were reckoned 
at 40,000. There k no doubt that quanlilies of so-called duplicated 
were sold from among them in the Sales up to 1805. 

Sloane collected, as might be guessed, medical and scientific, and 
especially botanical literature, both practically and historically, and 
was rich in the publications of continental academic*. But he threw 
*his net wider, and was in fact omnivorous. So far as is known, the 
Museum owes to Sloane few if any of its rarer monuments of liie na¬ 
ture or typography j but it does owe to him a very solid foundation- 
stone of a great library of universal scope. 

2, Major Edwards*® Library 

See below, p, 352, rLi 1, for the Library bequeathed [with money) 
before the Foundation by Major Arthur Edwards. 

3. The Old Royal Library 

The chief importance of the Old Royal Library presented by 
George II to the Museum by Letters Patent of 6th August, 1757, 
lies in its manuscripts; and accordingly some account of the history 
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of the Library will be found below, under the Collections of that 
Department (pp. 24048). 

The first printed books ro be acquired by an English sovereign 
appear to be a long scries of copies on vellum of books printed at 
Paris by Antoine Vcrard. They vere bound in crimson vellum 
(renewed in modem times) of the sort alluded in by Ldand when 
he said that “unless tructh be delicately clothed yn purpule her 
written verities can scant find a reader.' 1 They have often been spoken 
of as a treasure; but in their own time they were merely cheap imita¬ 
tions of French illuminated MS 5 -, with the woodcuts smothered in 
coarse colour, such as an economical king like Henry VII would 
naturally prefer. His successors up to James I collected comparatively 
few printed books, but many of those that did enter the Royal Library 
in the sixteenth century are bound! in fine armorial bindings and some 
bear personal notes of great interest Paul Hemzner, who visited 
Whitehall in i 598, noted in his Itinerary that Queen Elizabeth had 
many books finely bound in embroidery and jewelled bindings. 
Henry VIII, who during his elder brother's lifetime had been trained 
for the Church, with a view to an Archbishopric, had a number of 
standard books of value in theology and common taw. One of these, 
Augustinus de Ancona, Stimma dt foUiiutt ecdriiartka (Cologne, 
1475; I.B. 3131), bears notes in the King's hand showing dose 
study. Apparently at the time of the Divorce he turned to his books 
againi for many of the sections marked have relevance to the Fnpe*s 
powers of dispensation and the like; and on that dealing with dis¬ 
pensation for marrying more than one wife, against the sentence in 
the text ”Est dicendum quod plures uxorcs habere non full contra 
jiaiuram in antiquis patribus” he commented succinctly, “Ergo nec 
tri nobis,” 

Strype's statement in his Mtmormh of Cmnmrr^ that Martin 
Buceris library was bought for Edward VI appears to be unfounded. 
Such an action would have been far From characteristic of the Pro¬ 
tector Somerset. 

James I, ss befitted a scholar, made very large additions with the 
aid of his librarian, Patrick Young. The greatest accession of his 
reign was the purchase for Henry, Prince of Wales, of the library of 
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Lord Lumlej'j son-in-law of Henry Fitxakn, last Earl of Arundel 
of the name, who had bought a good part of the library formed by 
Archbishop Cranmerp very many incunabula and MSS. bcai ihe 
signature ^Thomas Cantuarien TT and “Lumley." James I also bought 
parr of the library of Isaac Casaubon, wish whom Young was on. 
friendly terns, after the great scholar's death in 16^4. 

Acquisitions made under Charles 1 were far lts> numerous, but 
included some notable gifts, such as those presented by the community 
of Little Giddmg of books made and bound there. 

During the Civil War and Commonwealth there was some pilfer¬ 
ing, and many books in fine bindings of earlier sovereigns are to be 
found in various libraries today. Some notable examples came to the 
Museum among Crachenode's and the lung's books ; there is also a 
considerable series in the Library of Worcester College, Oxford, 
most of them having been taken, presumably in 164.9, by William 
Clarke, the Assistant Secretary to the Army Council in England, 
who paid £20 id settle the matter; his son George was Worcesters 
benefactor* But the Royal Library luckily escaped the dispersal by 
sale which befell Charles Ps pictures. It was not to be expected that 
any considerable additions would be made in the period, though 
John Durie, Young's successor from J&50, entertained ideas of 
Mbrarianship in advance of his time. His successor at the Restorarion, 
Thomas Ross, though not a man of the same calibre, was able during 
his five years' tenure of office to make at least one large acquisition, 
the library, chiefly printed, of John Moricc (“Mauritius"), which is 
rich in incunabula. 

Under Charles II the Library received considerable additions, 
though the chance to buy the Thomason Tracts was missed, and the 
Licensing Acts of 1662 and later years provided a new if not very 
fertile source of supply. The fashion which made Whitehall, like 
other European courts, a miniature copy of Versailles, probably had 
its influence, and especially in binding, for which Charles gave large 
orders to his stationer and Contractor, Samuel Meame; the bills sur¬ 
vive for a series comprising scores of volumes bound through him 
in red Turkey morocco with the King T s cypher. But Marne, like 
other contractors to the Crown at that time, often had difficulty 
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in obtaining payment; and 180 Hebrew boots, nearly all printed 
remained on bis hands till he sold them to Solomon da Costa, who pre¬ 
sented them to the Museum at its opening (see below, pp. 297, 373J. 
These were dearly the Oriental books which Evelyn, who vested 
the Library in 16E0 and 1681, mentions as remaining at the binders. 
Franz, Butman, who saw the library about 1710* speaks of piles of 
unbound books, which must have been those delivered in sheets 
from Stationers' HalL Bentley stated hi the preface to his Fhahris 
that he found that books, were noi delivered by copyright; he applied, 
and received a thousand from the very reluctant booksellers, In his 
PrQpviiii for building a R&ynl Library he said that there had been 
**no supply of books for sixty years past, nor any allowance for 
binding' 1 and that the thousand books received were "brought in 
quires to the Library, as due by the Act for printing 1 ' and so were ad 
unbound and useless. 

No notable additions were made between this rime and 1757. 
When the Royal library reached the Museum the printed books 
numbered about 9,00a Panics described them in his survey of the 
Printed Books made in 1843-45 as consisting mainly of English 
history. Divinity, Latin classics and Spanish and Italian history and 
poetry. The Library was when at Whitehall arranged according id 
the Sovereigns by whom the books had been acquired. In the Museum 
shelf-arrangements of 1793 and later they were mixed with Slcsme’s 
and other bonks. But of late years a number bearing Royal armorial 
bindings have been picked out and arranged according to the original 
plan. 

There is no modem catalogue including the printed hooks. In the 
series of inventories drawn up and signed by Dune and Ross* the 
outgoing and incoming Librarians, between 1661 and 1666, the 
books are listed by languages (Royal MS- App. 86). An old MS. cata¬ 
logue of books is preserved in the Department of Printed Books, 
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4, The Thomason Tracts 

The Thomason Tracts, or King's Tracts, as they were long called, 
even after the large collection in the King's Library had made the 
latter term somewhat equivocal, were the first important gift after 
that of the Did Royal Library, being presented m 1762 by George 111 , 
who surely showed thereby a notable public spirit, seeing that he was 
himself then beginning to form his own great library. 

Their collector was George Thomason, bookscllcf, of the Rose and 
Crown in St. Paul's Churchyard (born not after ibot, died 1&66J. 
On 3rd November, 1640, Thomason begin to act systematically on 
the profoundly true conception that the fugitive literature of the 
period of strife and crisis which he foresaw would be of great value 
if collected and preserved. From that day till the coronation of 
Charles II on 23rd April, 166 l (with a few additions to December 
of that year) he purchased, or occasionally received by gift, every' 
small book, pamphlet or newspaper that he could come by published 
in London nr the pro* iuces T or even abroad if English. Mon folios he 
disregarded as having no topical interest, but quartos it infra he 
accepted whatever their contents. 

The history of the collection both during its formation and during 
the century which elapsed between its completion and its hnaJ arrival 
in the Museum was fir from uneventful. After the Restoration, 
Thomason was, like so many others, at pains to represent himself 
as a Royalist and even as having formed his collection at Charles I s 
command and for his use r F ortescue proves beyond any doubt that 
he was really a Presbyterian, having even been implicated in the Love 
Plot of 1651 to restore Charles II as a Covenanting sovereign. 
Whether Roplkt or not, he was certainly an enemy of the Inde¬ 
pendents, and it is likely enough that the Advertisement isued is to 
be believed in stating that Thomason concealed the collection and at 
times sent it into Essex and Surrey. There is no doubt that he sent 
it to be cared for by Thomas Barlow, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, 
at the Bodleian, to which he was a large regular purveyor of books. 
It thus escaped the Fire of London. Barlow tried to find a benefactor 
to secure it, but in vain, and sometime after 1676 it passed to Meame, 
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the King's Stationer, who presumably Issued the printed Advertise¬ 
ment referred to. In 1683 Mcamc died* and on the 15th May of 
the following year the Privy Council approved his widow's petition 
for leave to sell the collection,! petition which she had dearly made 
in the belief (perhaps sincere) that Thomason had acted for the 
King, 

The books passed to Anne Mearned son-in-law Thomas Sisson 
and his descendants, who made many endeavours to sell them ; it 
seems curious that Robert Harley did not buy them to add to hi* 
great collection of historical pamphlets. In *761 Thomas Hollis, the 
well-known crank, who himself made a number of gifts to the 
Museum in its earliest days, came to know of the collection and 
directly or indirectly advised Bute to buy it, which he did fot £300* 
the King is stated to have refunded this money, and Bute made the 
gift to the Trustees in the King's name on 12nd July, 176a, 

The Thomason Tracts were rebound after their reception in the 
style and order of the original volumes; this binding has been re¬ 
placed, still in the same arrangement, in recent years. Fortescue 
calculates the collection to contain 21,255 pieces bound in 2,00# 
volumes; these figures Including 7,216 numbers of newspapers and 
97 manuscripts, 

Thomason thus preserved for us a great number of pieces which 
would otherwise have probably disappeared, and by his practice of 
arranging them chronologically and also dating them exactly in MS. 
he has enabled us to follow the movements of opinion from day to 
day through fateful years, Carlyle spoke not too strongly when before 
the Royal Commissioners of 1847-49,4 he called the Thomason 
Tracts “the most valuable set of documents connected with English 
history; greatly preferable to all the sheepskins in the Tower and 
other places, for informing the English what the English were in 
Former rimesT 

It is hard to say how successful Thomason was in his endeavour 
to be complete. Fortescue shows that little attempt was nude to 
secure numerous editions of a hook or, in particular, to buy all the 
many Quaker tracts appearing * As to provincial books, Falconer 
Marian revealed that very many Oxford printed tracts with false Lon- 
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don imprints were bought by Thomason, though fr ortescuek catalogue 
did not so describe them, 

A special Catalogue of the Tracts, whose titles were only then 
for the first time being incorporated into the General Catalogue, was 
considered in 1847 , but neatly half a century more was to elapse 
before it was undertaken Fortescue's catalogue, it may be thought 
a belated performance of a duty of the Museum's, appeared in 1908, 
It follows Thomasons chronological arrangement. The newspapers 
follow the tracts in a separate section There is a large index, which, 
however, is historically rather than bibhographically arranged and is 
not a perfect guide to the presence or absence of any particular piece. 
Mr. W. G. Hiscock, Sub-Librarian of Christ Church, Oxford, is at 
present at work on Thomason and on this Index. 

Cfitafcguf 0 / iht PampAltti, Bwh t b r mip4pen t **d Jtfdnifrt^ rtfotiig te 
tAt Cmif $&t C *MMVMwi 4lt& p *mJ Rttfmttimt coikttti Ay 

Gevr$e TAtmtiM, 1640-61, 1908. 1 voh, (Edited, with preface by 

G. X. Fonescue.) 

There is a MS. candoguc^ drawn up for Thomason himself* in twelve 
folio volumes. 


5. ThI CXaCHEHODE Library 

The Rev* Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode (1730-99} was a private 
scholar and collector, and played no part m public affairs. West- 
minster School, Christ Church, Oxford, the Society of Antiquaries 
and the Museum shared with a few scholarly friends and the forma¬ 
tion of his own collections the whole of a determinedly private life, 
except for a few early years spent in the curacy of Binscy, near 
Oxford, Dr. Samuel Dennc, indeed, in a letter of 19th April, 1799 > 
printed by Nichols, 4 calk him a sleeping partner of the Antiquaries, 
and says that he could gel so Utile out of him that he wonders whether 
hk scholarship was really anything much. Of his shyness some well- 
known stories arc told, how for example he never saw a celebrated 
chestnut tree growing on land of his no farther from London, than 
Hertfordshire, how he had never mounted a horse, and how his life 
was darkened by the dread of having to act as the Kingk Cupbearer 
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at a Cure rut ion,, which seemed JikcJy to be not so distant, as duty 
by tenure of graiid-serjeantry of his manor of Great Wymondley, 
All his changes were from the blue bed to the brown, from Elmsky's 
bookshop in the Strand to Tom Paynes ac the Mews-gatc (Charing 
Cross], where there was a “literary coffi^houst/ 1 of which, accord¬ 
ing to Mathias in the Pursuits t>f Littratwe t M mild Crachtrcde” 
was a leading ornament, visiting both almost daily s he is reported to 
have travelled as far as Clap ham. 

He began collecting early. Dennc relates that he had often seen 
him above forty years before, he. in the seventeen^ fifties, in Tom 
Payne’s Literary Gallery. But his father's death in 1773 put him in 
possesion of ample means, and as lie never married, he became a 
power in the book market, sharing with the King the dominance 
over tiie market for fine and early books, especially after the death 
of William Hunter in XjBj. Though he protested at the high prices 
which came in late in his life, he bought up to the end. As he generally 
noted (with his neat monogram) the date of purchase in his volumes, 
it can be seen how he developed, and how the opportunities created 
by the French emigration at the Revolution helped him. 

Whereas the King formed a library, Cracherode in the main 
collected a cabinet of fine volumes, as he did of prints or gems. His 
boob numbered 4,500, and though they include working books of 
no great Age, rarity or importance, the collection is distinguished not 
only by its treasure, but by the lovely condition of the copies, enhanced 
in most cases (though at the cost of the knowledge which no doubt 
perished with the original covets) by being bound by Roger Payne 
with Cracherode's beautiful armorial stamp centred in panels of the 
tooling of the greatest of English bookbinders. But Cracherode 
preserved fine early bindings, such as that of his Aldtne Aristotle. 

Cracherode was, pact Dernie, a scholar as well as a man of taste, and 
he paid special attention to early editions of the classics and the Silver 
Age of Latin,as well as to early printing as an an. Copies of wch books 
as the Mainz Catholic it r, the Subiaco Lac rant 1 us, tdhiattt printtpa of 
daisies from the first presses of Rome and Venice. The Museum’s 
first And finest tup} of the 1481 illustrated Divine Comedy, in which 
it was then very weak, came from him. 'ITie Museum was later to 
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obtain duplicates of many of his books from the King's and Grenville 
Libraries, but not only were hardly any of his copies then duplicates ; 
they abound in beauty and often in variants. He bequeathed to Shute 
Barrington, Bishop of Durham, his copies of the Complutensian 
Polyglot Bible and A [dine Septuagint and Greek New Testament, 
and to Cyni Jackson, Dean of his old College (of which he remained 
a Student till his dcathj hh tdith prmttff (Florence, 1488) of 
Homer, for whom Jackson had a supreme admiration; both legatees 
returned the books to their friend’s collection in the Museum, 

Crachensde's library has from the first been kept separate. Till 
the destruction of Old Montagu House It filled Room II ; in the 
new building it has filled part of the room, named the Cratherode 
Room, adjoining the First Supplementary Room, Incunabula were 
moved about 1900 to their places in Proctor order in the Arch Room, 

There Is no special printed catalogue, but Cracherodria own MS, Cata¬ 
logue is preserved (Add. MS* 11360); and there is a trsaxripl, with addi¬ 
tion* not entered by Cracberode, marled by Ayscough (King 1 * MS, 387). 


6. Thi Cromer French Rivolutton Tracts 

These three collections comprise in all 48^579 pieces and sets of 
periodicals* being thus over twice as numerous as the Thomason 
Tracts, though* being mostly slighter, they are bound in fewer 
volumes—1,961 against 1,008. 

The first series, press-marked ll F,“ was collected chiefly by M. 
Colin, Marat's publisher, and bought in 1817 on John Wilson 
Croker’s recommendation. They represented the early years, yet do 
not include Marat's own writings, as might be expected; but a large set 
of these, and of works relating to him, bound in seventy volumes, was 
presented in 1B9S by Francois Chcvremont* Marat's biographer; 
these last are not Included in the collection, the production of the list 
of which in the next year was, however, doubtless occasioned by their 

RCquiskbfL 

Stimulated by his find, Craker, who from boyhood had studied the 
Revolution* and was, as is shown by his Essays cn tht Early PrmJ 
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of the French Rswlutim (1857, reprinted, after his death, from the 
Quarterly Review) the best English authority on it, began to collect 
for himself, completing the tint series not only by publications of the 
later Revolutionary years, but by filling gaps in the earlier. These 
rwo collections, sold to the Museum by Croker in two parts in 
1831, and (shortly before his death J in 1856, are press-marked 
respectively U FX,” and "R*" Their value is greatly enhanced by the 
notes which Croker wrote on many of them. 

The first sens was bound after reaching the Museum; and 
Panizzi’s fint Museum task was to catalogue them, a task which he 
was not able to complete, and which was only accomplished in the 
early seventies. The F.R. and R. Tracts, on the other hand, remained 
not only uncatalogued and unbound, but even unsoTted till the 
nineties, and Carlyle had excuse for his often-quoted and charac¬ 
teristically violent and picturesque exclamation, before the Commis¬ 
sion of iS+8, that “for all practical purpose? they might a? well have 
been locked up in water-tight chests and sunk on the Dogger Bank*" 
Their titles were then incorporated in the General Catalogue, and a 
summary by classes, with a subject index (not a catalogue] of all 
these collections, whose title is given below, compiled by George 
ponescue and published in 1899, 

Fortescue amplified his preface to his List in two papers read 10 
the Bibliographical Society ut 1905 and 1906,7 but unfortunately 
not primed in extenso; in the former he compares the French and 
English Revolutionary Traca. 

Uit ef the Centena ef the tire/ CMttiem ef Bwh, Pampkl/tt amt Jwma/f 
ri the British Mm seam relating to the French By G. K. 

Forte*Oie. 1899. 

7. The Basxs LfflaAXY 

Sir Joseph Banks, the botanist and zoologist, laid the foundation 
of his great natural history collections, when, in 1768, as a young 
mm of fortune (he was then twenty- five), he equipped and accom¬ 
panied Captain Cook's voyage of exploration in the Eniemmer. 
Elected President of the Royal Society in lyy&^an office which he 
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held rill his death — he betaine an official Trustee of the Museum, 
and was one of the most active and influential member of the Board, 
Hit was indeed a man of such force of character that he dominated 
dl societies, and exercised an unquestioned ascendancy over the Royal 
Society, quelling an attempted revolt when he had been for five years 
in the Chair. His house in Soho, with its collections, was the centre 
of die scientific world in this country, and he gave ready access to in 

In 1771, accompanied by his librarian Dr. Daniel Soknder, who 
had been an Assistant Librarian in the Museum's Natural History 
Department, he visited Iceland, climbing Heda; and to tins visit 
stud to Sobndcr's Scandinavian origin we may attribute his gifts of 
Icelandic books to the Museum, which are mentioned elsewhere 
(pp P 205,2^7)- himself began to form a large collection of books of 
botany and zoology, and of travel and exploration. Among his books 
is a copy of Wynkyn de Worde's Barthcfomafw Jngikut^ 1495, 
celebrated as being the first book printed on paper made in England r 
After Solander s death in 1782, another Swedish scientist. Dr. Jonas 
Dryander, librarian to the Royal and Linnaean Societies, became his 
librarian and produced for him in five volumes, (798-1800, a 
catalogue which has been generally regarded as a model of class! fi- 
t^tt'on for its date, and also of accurate bibliographical detail. 

Dryander died in 18to, and was followed by Robert Brown, 
Banks died ten years later, bequeathing his collections and library 
to Brown (with an annuity of £200 a year), and the reversion to the 
Museum. Brown quickly gave the Museum the collections and 
books, and himself came with them, when space could be found, 
which was not for some years. 

^ The Banks Library occupies a small room, the pair of the 
Cracherode^, adjoining the Old Music Room on the South; the 
scientific collections am, of course, at South Kewmgton. Lawrence's 
portrait of Banks is, with the exception of a cast of a cameo of 
Macaulay, the only portrait of a member of the Board which adorns 
the Board Room; and it is the finest work of art there. 
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8. The Burney Li a it ary 

In 18i8 I he family of Charles Burney, D.D., tlissial scholar and 
son of the musician, petitioned Parliament to buy his Library for the 
nation. The price asked was £14,000, but die Special Committee 
of the House of Commons abated this by £500 when recommending 
the purchase, which was accordingly made and the library transferred 
to the Museum. 

It consisted chiefly of some 13,000 primed editions and manu¬ 
scripts of classical Greek and Larin authors. (The collection of 
manuscripts is noticed below, p, 151.) Of die printed boob many 
are distinguished by the MS, notes of celebrated scholars, among them 
Henri Estienne and Richard Bentley; of the latter’s adversaria the 
Museum already possessed a Collection, purchased in 1807 from 
Bentley’s grandson, Richard Cumberland, for 400 guineas. Burney’s 
classical boob are not kept together as a collection. 

Burney’s library also included a collection of newspapers (noticed 
below, pp, 208— toj, and a collection, in 349 volumes, of cuttings, play¬ 
bills, portraits, etc,, illustrating the histoty of the English stage.* 

9. The King's Library 

While yet Prince of Wales, King George III possessed enough 
books, some inherited from his father, Frederick Prince of Wales, 
some acquired by himself, to need a librarian, a post to which he 
appointed Richard Dalton. When he came to the throne the shelves 
of the Royal Library were empty, if indeed they remained at all, 
since three years earlier King George II had presented it entire to 
the Museum—perhaps apart from a few volumes identifiable as 
having belonged to it which are among the King's MSS. The new 
King at once set about collecting boob and laid the foundation of 
his Library by purchasing on 28 th January, 1763, for £10*000, die 
whole “Bibliotheca Smithiaiu,” or library of Joseph Smith, merchant 
and British consul at Venice, of which Smith had in 1755 printed 
under that title a catalogue compiled by G. B, Pasquali. This was 
the second of the three collections formed by him; the first he had 
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sold to Lord Sunderland in 1720, and the third was sold by auction 
in London after his death. That which the King bought is rich in 
classics, and, as might be objected, in Italian history and literature. 
Volumes from it may frequently be Identified by eye as one walks 
through the King’s Library today by the white vellum bindings then 
and much later common on Italian books. 

Shortly after this Dalton was transferred to the Ktrpership of the 
Royal pictures and antiquities, for which he was much better qualified 
by his training as an artist and his work as a draughtsman of monu¬ 
ments in Greece and elsewhere, even if it is not true, as stared in the 
Gmtltman's Maga-tittt (brvi, 746, quoting Dr. Thoms Morel I) that 
he in garbling H.M. library threw out several Caxrons as things 
that might be got again every day,” In his place the King appointed 
his own natural half-brother Frederick Augusta Barnard.■ 

It is not known how Johnson obtained admission; but it was 
while he was working there that he had in February 1767 his ceU 
brated interview with the King, which occasioned his observation that 
“it was not for him to bandy civilities with his Sovereign,” The 
King s policy was one ofliberally admitting scholars, even if distaste¬ 
ful to himself Thus in 1779 he,a! lowed access to Priestley, with 
the words, addressed to Lord North, “ir Dr. Priestly [sic] applies 
to my Librarian he will have permission to see the Library, as other 
men of science have had. Bur I can’t think his character as a Poli¬ 
tician or Divine deserves my appearing at all in it,” 

t he King’s lofty view of his duty is even more strikingly shown 
V the instruction which he gave to his bookseller not to bid at auctions 
against any scholar who was buying books for use. It is a good com¬ 
ment on Horace Walpole’s remark, “that any of the [royal] family 
should have a real taste for letters or the arts would be little short 
of a miracle."'* 

Johnson was a valuable reader in the Library at the Queen’s, or 
uckingham House, for he gave excellent advice on the formation 
of the collection in his well-known letter to Barnard of 1768, written 
before Barnard’s start on a book-buying tour on the Continent, 
Barnard withheld this letter from Boswell, and printed it himself in 
1 ■ t1 hr* introduction to the Catalogue of the Library; ft has 
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since been often reprinted 1 and Barnard elsewhere spoke of John- 
son’s kindness (characteristic, as we know) to so young a man as he 
then was, Johnson wrote in the same year two letters relating to the 
Library to Mr. Weston, perhaps Stephen Weston, though the latter 
was then a very young man. These three letters are now in the 
Museum, having been presented in (916 by Lady Wemher. In that 
tn Barnard, Johnson, while advising on the classes of literature which 
might be best sought in each of the countries he was to visit, dwelt 
on what was to become one of the distinctions of the King’s Library, 
the beginnings of typography, and says that of frequently published 
books “a royal library should have the most curious edition, generally 
the first (he might have said that the first was often rhe most accurate 
also) the most splendid, and! the most useful, generally one of the 
latest." And he recommended feudal and civil law, calling the latter 
"'a rogal study.” Each literature must he sought in its own country; 
the classics might be found anywhere. Maps should be collected 
locally. 

Barnard followed Johnson’s advice. The subjects to which he was 
advised to pay attention are just those in which the King’s Library 
is strong. The geographical section grew to great size, and required 
a separate catalogue. The incunabula were very numerous and in¬ 
cluded a large proportion of works from rhe first presses, in very 
good copses. The King received gifts of early English printed books, 
an especially fine one in 178a from Jacob Bryant, the antiquary, 
who was his friend and neighbour at Famham Royal; and the only 
perfect copy of Caxton’s A flop was bequeathed to him by a Mr. 
Hewctt of Ipsiwich. At West’s and Askew’s Sales in 1773 and 1775 
he bought largely; from the former he obtained several of his fine 
scries of Caxtons and the Mainz Cathelken^ and from the latter early 
Italian books. 

It was stated in the House of Commons report at the time of the 
transfer that the King’s Library was richest in classics, English his¬ 
tory, Italian, French and Spanish literature and in early printed 
books. It had been reported by the Trustees that the Museum 
Library, then amounting to about 115,000 volumes, would be 
greatly strengthened by the addition of the King’s Library in the 
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histe7 of printing, in geography, heraldry, antiquities, theology, 
various branches of htiin Uttrtt, in grammars and dictionaries, in 
Italian and Spanish literature, and in general history. The English 
historical pamphlets, moreover, were an important section; they were 
much used by Macaulay, who sat close at hand, at a table which is 
still preserved in the King’s Library. There were, besides the 65,259 
volumes and 868 boxes of pamphlets (bound under Panizzi), of 
which the Library was found to consist when received and counted,'= 
a separate geographical collection, consisting of maps, chans, plans 
and topographical drawings. Here, as in early printing, the King 
was glad 10 receive gifts from his subjects, and an important addition 
of prints and drawings of Scottish places was made through Barnard 
m 1786 by the Earl of Buchan .'3 The Geographical Collection 
incorporated that formed for military purposes by the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

In English literature, which Johnson observed must be sought at 
home, and especially in the Elizabethans, the King’s Library for the 
nrst time gave strength to the Museum collection; play boob abounded 
too, but in those the King had been anticipated in the Museum by 
is contemporary collector Garrick; otherwise in them too he would 
have given it a new start. 

The great bulk, is, of course, nude up not of rare and early editions, 
but of the standard boob of the day such as are always necessary to 
a large working library; and among them are many periodicals. These 
arc often duplicate copies which arc, and were in 1823, in the 
Museum; but it is most useful to have well-bound second copies nf 
such sets as The GtntUmsn’i AfagaitHt or Archdrolvgiti, 

An average of £2,000 a year was spent on the King’s Library, 
and this was maintained by his private trustees during the Regency; 
and George IV as Regent sanctioned not only this but the extra 
expense necessary for printing the catalogue. But when he came to 
ti e throne he employed Nash to remodel Buckingham Palace, and 
probably found the boob in the way. The room and octagon build¬ 
ing holding them are illustrated in Vb|. I of the Catalogue. The 
King wrote on 15th January, 1823, to Lord Liverpool, the Prime 
Minister, expressing his intention of presenting the library formed 
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by hit father to the nation, and "by this means of advancing the 
literature of my country." This letter has been the subject of much 
controversy. In an article in the Quarterly Review of 1850 a writer 
retailed (as from Richard Ford} a story that Richard Hcber, the 
book collector, hearing that the Ring had offered to sell the Library 
to the Cwr of Russia, went to Lord Sidmouth, who arranged to pay 
the Ring the amount from public funds (the Droits of Admiralty); 
or, alternatively, it was said that through Princess Lievcn, Lady 
Spencer and T. F. Dibdin (Earl Spencer’s librarian at AIthorp), 
Lord Liverpool was approached. Bur the story was quickly denied 
by J- W, Crokef, who would have known, and Princess Lievcn also 
denied any knowledge of the transaction. The origin of the tale was 
probably the Duke of York, who was at odds with his brother over 
the disposition of their father's property} he told Grevilfe (Diary, 
toth January, 1843) that George had wished to sell the Library, 
but had been prevented. 

The Prime Minister consulted the House of Commons and also 
the Trustees, and the verdict of both was for the addition of the 
Ring's Library to that of the Museum. It was hid down that it was 
to be kept separate and entire, and that any duplicates sold should be 
the General Library’s and not the Ring's copies, These duplicates 
were reckoned at 21,000, but by excluding differences of large or 
fine paper, or other points, the figure was reduced to 13,000 It 
being reported that Montagu House was "in a decaying state,” and 
so full that the Banks Library was still awaiting reception, funds 
were voted and a new wing was built, including the ground-floor 
gallery, which was calculated to hold the boob exactly, as related 
above in Chapter III, The transfer was made in 1828 and the books 
made available in rite next year. The Trustees had in their reply to 
the Treasury stated that extra staff would be needed 5 that of' the 
King’s Library, except Barnard, who retired, was taken over. The 
manuscripts were moved in 1840 to the Department of Manuscripts 
after furious controversy between Madden and Pknizai. The Geo¬ 
graphical Collection, however, printed and manuscript together 
remains in the King’s Library and in tile custody of the Keeper of 

Printed Books, and under him of the Superintendent of the Map Room 
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When the transfer was made, thirty choice boob were specifically 
reserved, and these are now at Windsor Castle, There exists a tran¬ 
script by Carlisle, the senior Assistant, of a memorandum by Barnard 
hsting them.** They include the 1457 Mainz Psalter, bought by 
George Hi from the University Library of Gitringen (founded by 
es grandfather), Caxion’s jif£op y mentioned above as having bran 
bequeathed to him, Charles i s copy of the 1632 Foiio of Shake¬ 
speare, with autograph note and motto—this is noted as having been 
bought at Askew’s sale (from Mead's) at the enormous price of 
h tve Pounds, ten shilling,” and the Subiaco Lactamtus, with Caxton’s 
Doctrinal of Sapymct and twenty-five other incunabula given by 
Jacob Bryant. These reserved books, with the rest of the Windsor 
Castle Library, were entailed by William IV on his descendants 


The catalogue of book) and manuscripts was commenced by Barnard and 
tin staff, and completed for the Trusted in the year of the transfer. VoL I 
an ifitroducEmo by Barnard m JS 
Bihliotieeae Regiae Catalog*,. 5 V ak. 1820-19. 

There is abo „ manuscript dawed catalogue in 12 folio volumes, 
he GeograpKj'ca] CoUcaJcm WM stparaieir catalogued: 

Catalogue of Map,, Print,, Drawings' etc., farming the Geographical and 
Topographical collection, etc, [With classed indet.J 1839. f 0 L 
opus of the two printed Catalogues were presented, but none were sold. 
1 LcTt “ “so a tttanustript Catalogue of Chans. 

The manuscript map., eie, were include in John Holmes's Catalog** 
of Matmcript Map, in the Britt,* Mnsenm. 3 vols, ^44-61. 

(ror tht King’s MSS* see betavr, pp, 251-51) 

A fine collection of coins and medal* was transferred with the Library 
and was placed in the Department of Antiquities. It probably included the 
remains of that in the Old Royal Library , dispersed in 1649-50, 


10, Thi GxiNVrux Library 

With die long political life of Thomas Grenville (1755-1846) 

W t hert Concmied > «cqjt to observe that as a young man, 

alter Christ Church and a few yeans in the Army, he sat i n Parlia¬ 
ment for thirty-eight years, retiring in 1818, and in that time served 
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a number of public offices and missions. From his early days he was 
an ardent student and boot-collector, and his long retirement was 
devoted iq these two passions. The period was a good one* and 
Grenville bought with judgment at most of tile great sales, such as 
Count McCarthy's, Bindley \ Sir Mark Masterman Sykes’s, 
Hibben’s and Hcbtr’s. He was far from the commonly supposed 
type of bibliophile, never collecting for mere rarity, but considering 
the value of texts and positively avoiding books printed on vellum, 
which be considered ugly, though buying them when he could not 
find the same book printed on paper, as for example the forty-two-line 
Bible, of which he secured the fine Girardot de Ptdfond copy, and 
the Greek Anthology of 1494. Nor did he attempt to assemble 
bibliographically complete sets of the editions of authors. 

His fevourite classical authors seem to have been Homer and 
Aesop, of whom, and especially of the latter, he had many rare 
editions. The small Aldine Virgik of 1501 and 1505 he obtained, 
the former as the first book printed in italics, the second perhaps for 
once because it is the rarest of Aldus’s productions, the King's copy 
of which had not come to the Museum but had been retained by 
the Crown for the Windsor Castle Library. The unique complete 
copy of Arcoguidi’s first (Bologna, 1471) edition of Ovid Grenville 
considered the gem of his library, though he did not improve it by 
causing a capital and border, with his arms, to be painted on the firi 
page of the second volume, in imitation of that, contemporary with 
the book, on the first page of the first volume. The tare Moschus 
primed at Alcala de Hours was also a fevouritt of his, as he greatly 
admired Cardinal Ximenes, for whom it was printed, and who was 
also the patron of the great Compluiensian polyglot Bible of t514^1- 
-^ilso, of course, like the 'Ef^n^-ra of Chrysoloras from the same 
press, represented in the collection bya fine copy. While he collected 
primarily as a student of literature and history, his library was also 
rich in monuments of early printing as such; it is to him for example 
that the Museum owes its only copy of the Mainz Psalter of r 4 c<r 
the King’s copy of which, like the 1505 Aldine Virgil, had been 
retained in 1823. But his fourteen C ax tons were nearlv all ^Wr«i 
for their importance as literature.* a 
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The English Bible was another of Grenville s chosen fields, and here 
his luckiest find was the only known fragment of Tyndale's English 
New Testament printed by Queniell at Cologne in 1525. Of the 
greater English poets he collected outstanding editions rather than 
rare separate pieces. Chaucer was one of his loves, and his copy of 
the First Folio of Shakespeare was for long regarded as the finest 
ex tan t copy j he also had the S&nifftSy 160^ and Lucrm t 15^4, hut 
no quarto plays. In British history he specialized in the voyages and 
travels* especially of the sixteenth century, out of which the Empire 
grew, his $ct of dc Bry*s Hanot's Ftrgtnui in four languages being 
noteworthy. The Spanish and Portuguese voyages are equally well 
represented. He also collected traces relating to the divorce of 
Henry VIII, to the Armada, and to Ireland. 

Bur perhaps his greatest contribution was in Italian and Spanish 
poetry and romances. Of Italian romance poems no Italian library 
or collection had so fine a series. Ariosto was the crown of it, and 
the gem the hitherto previously unknown first edition (1482) of the 
Mergm. r Afaggiwr. And we may remember the original editions of 
Boiardo, the loan of which occasioned Paiuzxfs earliest introduction 
to the collector. 

The Museuirfs collection of Spanish and Portuguese poetry and 
romances was also vastly strengthened by Grenville. Here his choicest 
volume, at least in Grenville's and Pan taxi's eyes, is the beautiful 
copy of Tirant /a Blonsky Valencia, 1490* of which only one inferior 
Co P m f bc library of the Sapfcnza at Rome, was known. It is thanks 
to Grenville that the Museum possesses its only specimen of the 
press At Goa, 

Grenville did not collect MSS. as such, but possessed a few. The 
only really notable volume, other than printed books, contains no 
text but twelve splendid drawings of the Triumphs of the Emperor 
Charles V; it was once in the EscorsaL This ifl the volume over 
whose custody such war raged between Fanjzzt and Madden, the 
Former standing on the promise given to Grenville {though not a 
condition of the will) that the collection should be kept togerher* the 
latter claiming it as a manuscript. It is now in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings. 
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Nor did he collect bindings as sudi; but he preserved a certain 
number of the finest old bindings on books acquired be him, in¬ 
cluding some bound for Grolier and a number for de Thou. Would 
that he had done so far oftener* but like most of the collectors of his 
generation he rebound in sumptuous full morocco, stamped with his 
arms, nearly every book he bought, including the First Folio of 
Shakespeare, which reached his hands in its original binding. It is 
lamentable to think how much knowledge perished in the binders' 
shops of London between 1750 and 185a Nor arc the bindings 
nude for Grenville really beautiful, though of excellent workman- 
ship* the art had degenerated in his later days, and he did not employ 
Roger Payne in h b earlier. 

If Grenville detracted from the value of his books by rebinding 
them, he added to it by attaching neat little notes on their provenance, 
letters, etc-* some of these arc from Paruzai, in copies of bonks 
which the latter picked up in Italy and presented to His friend. 

The coilecoon numbered about 16,000 works in 10,240 volumes. 
But it must be remembered that it includes great numbers of books 
of small rarity and value, being an entire library and not a mere 
cabinet of rare books. Thus it is rich in the publications of the learned 
societies of the time, and Grenville bound in the same lordly style 
a* his Ariostos and placed on his shelves such pieces as the Statutes 
of the Museum and FaniazPs Report on the Library of 1845, These 
common books provided useful duplicates, and were a welcome 
supplement to the primary wealth of the collection. As PanrazI told 
the Trustees, the Grenville Library, the greater accession except 
the King’s received by the Museum Library, placed it in some 
classes at the head of all libraries, and in others second only to the 
Royal Library at Paris. The library was sated by its collector 
to have cost him nearly £50,000 and it was held to be worth 
more 

Grenville had originally bequeathed the library to his nephew 
Richard, the second Duke of Buckingham. It b very fortunate that 
he did not, since within two years of Grenville’s death the Duke, 
who was impoverished, put up the Stowe MSS- collected by his 
fiwhcr for sale by auction, from which &te they were saved by the 
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Earl of Ashbumham, and the Granville bodies would certainly have 
been sold also. Some MSS. he did leave to the Duke; but by a codicil 
he revoked the bequest of his library as a whole and left ic to the 
Museum. There is no doubt that this was largely due to Grenville's 
love and admiration (sincerely returned} for Paniaai, Eut tbev were 
also due to twinges of coiscience characteristic of [he new age, which 
would never have occurred to an eighteenth-century collector. As 
far back as 1800 he had been appointed to a sinecure office, that of 
Chief Justice in Eyre South of Trent. Without the salary from this* 
he told Parti™, he could not have formed such a library (though it 
afterwards appeared that he had been charzctcristicaJIv lavish through¬ 
out life in charities and generosities of all kinds). *'I have therefore, t+ 
he said, "'determined to bleach my conscience, and to return to the 
Nation what I got from it, when I could have done without/ 1 His 
generosity in lending rare volumes to students was, it seems, con¬ 
stant; Panizzj was merely one instance. 

The books fill the walls of the room named after Grenville, a 
result not achieved till they had been lying in piles on the floor for 
over two years, owing to the claim of the Department of Manuscripts 
for the room, which had been originally designed as part of it. They 
were arranged in 1849—50 by Rye, The Grenville Room contains 
a poor bust of the collector by his friend and fellow-Tnistce, Sir 
David Dundas. 

Grenville copses are distinguished by the pne^-mark G; they are 
not issued to readers without special application unless they arc the 
Museum's only copies. 

fn Grenville's lifetime a selective catalogue was commenced by 
the booksellers Payne and Foss, one part in two volumes appearing 
in 1842. After his death the Trustees took over responsibility for 
the second part, which the same compilers had begun In 1B43 bur 
had discontinued. This they completed in a third volume. Part the 
third, compiled by Rye and published officially twenty-four yean 
later, described the books discovered after arrival at the Museum not 
to have been described by Pa pie and Fo^. A general index also 
picked up inadequacies observed in their work, such as the five 
hundred Civil War tracts which they had catalogued in a single entry. 

Iff? 
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Grenville's own record of his purchases is preserved. 

Rikiietheea Greoeil/iana, er Aih/isgrafAka/ net kit of ran and curiam 
basks farming part ef lie library of tie Right Halt, Themai Grenville. 
By John Thomas Payne and Henry Foss. 2 vols. 1842. 

- Pan the Second, iomfltting the catalogue of the library htjaeatbed is 

the British Museum by the late Right Hon. Them os Grenville. By 
John Thuitui Piyne and Henry Fo». 1848. 

- Part the third, if'ith a general index , [By W. B. Rye.] r 87a. 


ti, T«* Huth Bequest 

It is rarely now that a complete library can be acquired, however 
choice, without producing a great number of duplicates and triplicates 
of important but well-known books. This was the case with the 
Grenville and even with the King’s, and much more would it have 
been so by 1900 with almost any collection. A new form of bequest, 
adapted to the new conditions, was devised by Alfred Henry Huth. 
Under his will, dated 14th January, 1903,'he bequeathed to the 
Trustees their choice of any fifty volumes from the great library 
chiefly formed by his father, Henry Huth. Tire terms of the will also 
allowed them to exchange a copy of a book for a finer one, but any 
such book taken by exchange was to count as one of the fifty. <T 
Thirteen of the fifty chosen are MSS. All but one are illuminated, 
the exception being (No. X) a Dutch Hours, remarkable as con- 
raining impressions of engraving by the Master of the Berlin Passion. 
Only one (No. Ill), a tine Psalter of the late thirteenth century, 
represents the English School, in which the Museutti was already 
naturally very rich; the French Schools are the best represented, and 
notably by the splendid Bible in two volumes (Nos. I, JIJ, 

The printed books are relatively more important. The Museum's 
set of the first editions of the prc-FoIio Quartos of Shakespeare were 
completed (bar the doubtful and unique Titus Jndnmkut) by 
Rsclutrd //, 1597, Richard ///, 1597, atl d Merry J/W, (602, and 
were supported by three Contemporary sonnet-cycles, a group of 
Shakespeare's source books, and, stably, (he Daiitel-Huih half (70 
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sheets) of the celebrated Hclmingham collection of Elizabethan 
ballads; the other half was later unsuccessfully bid for by the Museum 
at one of the Brirwdl Sales and ts now in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library in California. As each ballad was entered separately in the 
Huth Catalogue s this collection could only be counted as a single 
volume by giving up the claim to two books of high money value 
of which the Museum possessed other issues, the Hatn/et of 1604, 
identical apart from the date with that of 1605, and the “anopistho- 
graphic'' An Mariendi blockbook. Foreign books selected among 
the fifty were of equally high quality. There were, for example, two 
originals of translations by Dutton (Eneyd&t and Firrabrm\ two 
fifteenth-century editions of the Danse Macabre (Paris, 1492, and 
Lyons, 1499) with remarkable woodcuts, and the first edition of 
Cervantes' Galatea^ j 585, which completed the Museum's set of 
that author's original texts. 

To signaliz^e their gratitude tor this noble bequest the Trustees 
published a large illustrated quarto catalogue of it.** The printed 
books were shelved together, and to them were added such books as 
the Museum's funds, thus relieved of the onus of buying such prizes 
as these, secured at the Huth sales, and any acquired later. 

Catafqgue pf the Fifty Manmtcriprt and Printed Bocks Sequenthtd to tkt 

British Mmitum by Aifrti Hewj H*rl (Edited by A. W„ Pollard.) 

(911. 


E 2. Thi Ashley Library 

Thomas James Wise (1859-1937), a manufacturer of scents, was 
Pressed from boyhood with a passion for the English poets, He 
began with Shelley and Browning. As Wise developed so did the 
scape *5 well as the value of his collections, Shakespeare quartos, 
unprocurable except by a realty wealthy man, which he never was, 
he left alone, and except for a handful of sixteenth-century plays and 
poems, many From Swinburne's library, he went no farther lack than 
Shakespeare's immediate followers. But for all periods from the end 
of the first quarter of the seventeenth century be secured original 
editions of all the major and many minor English poets, their prose 
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works as well as their poems. The slighter and rarer pieces were his 
special quarry, and he took particular pains to secure copies In. fine 
and original condition, those from the laic eighteenth century down 
in boards with labels or other cover as issued \ to this end he often 
turned out an inferior copy when he could replace it by a superior. 
Where differences of issue, cancels, and the like, existed, he tried to 
secure all states, and his series of issues of some works, such as The 
Duneitfd* are extraordinarily complete* The greater Romantic poets 
are exhaustively represented in the Ashley Library, and so are 
Rossetti and Swinburne* he was indeed described by Gosse as the 
literary heir of the Pre-Raphaelite poets. Of the poets of both these 
periods, and especially of the latter, he also gathered important collec¬ 
tions of manuscripts, including their correspondence and other 
biographical matter. A word should be said of his reprints. For many 
ycare, with Buxton Forman, he conducted the Shelley Society, and 
was responsible for a number of reprints of rare poetical pieces. 1 * 
Of his own collection he published catalogues, comparison of which 
shows the growth of the collection. In them he entitled it ‘‘The 
Ashley Library,” from his London home; in his later years he lived 
in Hampstead, where he was a near neighbour of his friend Edmund 
Gosse and also of George Aitken, the collector of Pope, and he did 
much to help the Kotv House and its coUccriotL The latest Catalogue 
rf the Ashley Library appeared in eleven volumes from 1921, The 
whole of the work of cataloguing, with full bibliographical descrip¬ 
tions, was his own work, with the assistance of his wife. Of certain 
large headings he published even fuller catalogues: A Shelley Library^ 
A Byron Library^ A Stum burnt Library, etc., and he contributed to 
the publications of the Bibliographical Society similar bibliographies 
of Lander and Coleridge, besides publishing full-dress bibliographies 
of Swinburne and others. 

From his early days Wise had derived great help and inspiration 
from Richard Gametfs knowledge of poetry, especially of Shelley's, 
and he give the Museum not only most of his countless privately 
printed reprints but also duplicates of scarce pieces. He intended, 
as he was childless, to bequeath his library outright to it Bui the 
economic distresses of his later years did not leave him unscathed, 
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and he found this impossible. He left it to hk Executors to offer it 
io the Museum it a price to be decided fey has widow after his death 
in May 1937. Mrs. Wise displayed great public spirit, and accepted 
a sum which she was unwilting to make public, but which was not 
half of what might perhaps have been obtained. 

A room off the King's Library has been prepared to take the Ashley 
Library. Titles will in due course be incorporated into the General 
Catalogue} meanwhile a copy of the latest edition of Wi$e + s own 
catalogue has been press-marked for use. 

It has been remarked in critidsm of the purchase that such a 
collection must to a considerable extent duplicate copies already in 
the Museum. Undoubtedly it does} yet the Ashley duplicates will be 
of the greatest service. Early publications of writers who subsequently 
became famous are generally printed in smalt editions. Ar first the 
Museum's copyright copies of rhe more modern of these are neglected. 
Then the writer attracts attention, and, though still not regarded as 
important enough to be placed in reserve cases, they am worn by 
much use in the Reading Room and are rebound. By the time of the 
author's centenary they are unworthy of being exhibited. For this 
purpose fine reserve duplicates are of value. Moreover, Wi$e f s copies 
are in original condition, in which details of make-up, cancels and 
the like, can be examined s and this is especially true of his middle 
period, about iSoo, books of which are rarely found In mint con¬ 
dition, but are generally bound in calf and cut down. 

Tfit Atblty Library: a taiiihgkt cf primUd &wfo w njnmioiptt tfV 4Mtografb 
letters t t&ifezted by Tkmm Jzmei jWise, n veil. 1923-36. 

The main alphabet nidi in voL viu> and the main index occupies voh lx, 
vok x and xi being supplementary. 


G* 
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13. Incunabula 

There were naturally many incunabula in the foundation collec¬ 
tions, where they figured, like other books, solely for the value 
of their contents. A large number were collected by Archbishop 
Lraruner and came into the Royal Library, Crschtrodc added a num¬ 
ber of very beautiful copies of chosen books, mostly acquired from rhe 
libraries of such of the emigres as had been able to export their books 
from b ranee; and from George III and Grenville came mat tv more, 
and all good copies. These collectors and others of their period had per¬ 
ceived an additional interest in early printed books, regarding them 
not merely as classical texts, or worb on theology, law, medicine, 
or other subject or study, doubtless by then chiefly historical, but 
still living; they saw in them monuments of the invention and pioneer 
period of die art of typography. Theirs was not the first generation 
ol collectors and antiquaries to interest itself in the earliest books. 
While in the early days of the Bodleian doubt could be expresed 
whether a volume were printed or manuscript, Pepys's omnivorous 
curiosiry touched on old printing, and the word Inttamhuta (arris 
typographical) was coined in that period by C. h Bcughem. Seven¬ 
teenth-century owners often showed their interest by writing little 
sums below the date of imprint, in which it is subtracted fretn ihe 
date of writing, thus yielding the volume's age. And early eighteenth- 
century col lectors such n Harley, Sunderland and Mead took early 
printing, and especially early editions of the classics, into their embrace. 

On the foundation so laid continuous attention began to be paid to 
early printing, to the study of which a notable impulse was given in 
1868 by the publication of J. W. Holtrop’s Mmtimtns mograpkkuts 
tin Poyt-Bas. Just before this the sale of duplicates from the Hof- 
bibiliothck at Munich, largely from the suppressed monasteries of 
Bavaria, had yielded a rich haul of books from German presses of the 
fifteenth century, and Rye's Keepership saw also the acquisition of 
the Weigel Modkboob, thus putting the Museum in a strong position 
for what « perhaps the rarest class of boob in existence; and 
under Sullen, Garnett, and their successors the buying became 
systematic. The current lists of the antiquarian booksellers 
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drawn on, while the chie f sales* such as the HerMia* Asbburnham and 
Dunn, were turned to account. George Dunn had intended to bequeath 
his boob between the Museum* the Bodleian and Cambridge, but 
died before providing for the bequest. The Museum* however* was 
enabled to secure many of Dunn's very rare and obscure early printed 
boob at his sale. The law-boob went to Harvard. 

System in buying a special class of boob is impossible without a 
preliminary survey and at least the assemblage of material for a special 
catalogue or hand-list. And with j difficult class lib this these neces¬ 
saries in their turn depend on the man. We may here be allowed to 
recapitulate our account in Part I of how this happened. In 189 3 
Robert George Collier Proctor joined the Staff. Proctor, who had been 
one of Thomas Dunn*s pupils at Bath College, had in full measure 
learned that great teacher's lesson of patient and accurate work* thus* 
it may be observed, doing something to redeem the reputation of the 
family, since he was a relati ve of John Payne Collier* whose industry 
was not always paired with integrity. He did his share of tile modem 
work of the Library* but was soon allowed to specialize and presently 
ti> the mw Li nab id.1 from the general library into the Arch 

Room and there arrange them by what has since become known as 
‘T recto r-orderT i,e. by countries, towns* press^-s and (as last subdivi¬ 
sion) chronology. He began to do the same with those in the Grenville 
and King's* but was restrained by authority. For this purpose he 
read through the entire General Catalogue* the printing of which 
was then approaching completion. In 1897 he printed his Indr* to 
Early Printed Bwfo in the British Museum to 1500* with notes of 
tfiffse in the Bodleian^ in which the scheme was followed.» He acquired 
by practice an astonishing eye for types and thdr small differences, 
i4 and knew immortal Hain by heart* 11 or so one is tempted to believe. 
But he acquired it at the cost of his eyesight, and his early death in 
the Alps in September 1903 probably saved him from half a life¬ 
time of blindness. His lufe vras due to his own characteristic self- 
reliance and rashnessi but it seemed a fitting end for one- who had 
in ten years scaled such a peak as the Museum Catalogue and had 
made so great an addition to knowledge and to bibliographical 
method. 
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On the basis of Proctor's Indtx and arrangement of books in 
the Arch Room, the latter completed by Henry J timer, systematic 
buying went on under the supervision of Alfred Pollard. Before 
long Forteseue, then Keeper, persuaded the Trustees to embark 
on a fuIE-dress catalogue, illustrated with facsimiles of types, of the 
Museum’s incunabula, now approaching 10,000 in number, and 
very rich in the first presses, Pol lard took charge- and the first volume 
appeared in 1908. Seven have appeared, and Germany and Italy, the 
chief bulk, are completed 1 France is in hand, and the smaller coun¬ 
tries remain. England has in effect been done for the Bibliographiod 
Society by Gordon Duff, and the Low Countries should not be 
difficult, what with the work of the Dutch and Belgians and also 
that of Bradshaw and Jenkinson at Cambridge. 

Croker first suggested to Paniv.21 the production of a catalogue 
of fifteenth-century books; hut it was well that the idea had to wait 
till the collection had been built up. 

CdtelogtLf f}/ XF'iA Cnttmry Bovki, [With facrimilH* By A- W T Pollard, 
j. V . SchoEdercr and othen.] 1908- , 

Faalmtltt from Early Printed B&th in tie BndsA Mmtnm. Stitt W pxgtf 
. * * txHHttd in iki King*! Library. [With discriptiom, By 
A- W. PolUrd,] 1J97 

The Guide to the King’s library Exhibition had before this const]ruled 
a brief sketch of early printing. 


14* Early English Books 

Early English books have long, and rightly, been a chief charge 
on the Department^ funds, for antiquarian buying. The year 1640 
*35 chosen in 1875 by Edward Arber as the conclusion of hhs pub¬ 
lished Tramcript of tin Rtghttri of tht Stotimert' Compaq and this 
date, so convenient as excluding the pamphleteering of the Civil 
War, was quickly adapted by other bibliographers. Accordingly when 
the opportunity of the titles being assembled for the priming of rhe 
General Catalogue presented itself, it was taken. The Keeper, George 
Bullen, assisted by Gregory Eedcs, collected copies of all titles for 
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boob printed in the British Ides, and also for English printed abroad 
up to and including that yean The result, “the 1640 Catalogue,” 
was published in *884, in three volumes, the third Including indexes 
of printers, titles and (very usefully) of classes, such as poetry, drama, 
herbal*, etc. The titles in the Catalogue were taken over from the 
General Catalogue, with some expansion of title and imprint. The 
indexes give hare reference to headings, and are usable with 
difficulty. 

The Catalogue is long out of date, large later additions having 
been made to the collection, but a ikw edition is hardly worth while 
in view of the Bibliographical Society's Sh&rt Tit/* Catalog** of 1927, 
a union catalogue covering the same field for a large number of 
libraries. 

Qaitfoptr <?/ honks its ih* Library of th* British Mmteum printed in Eng/and* 
Satfiand and Irtfaxd, ^ of dwks i* Eighth printed abroad, to iht 
yar 1640. 3 vok 1884. 


15, Early French, Spanish, Portuouisi and 
ICKumnc Booo 

In the following year the titles for Icelandic books from 1578 to 
1880 (the collection of the earlier part of which was founded by 
Sir Joseph Banks's gift), were pricked out and issued rather incon¬ 
veniently in the same folio form as the General Catalogue, 

The 1640 Catalogue of 1884 was the first of a scries. So early 
as 1848, in evidence before the Commission of that year, a desire 
had been expressed by Carlyle for special catalogues of the Museum's 
books, so that one could buy them and consult them at home, a need 
which the printing of the General Catalogue had certainly not Shed. 
Not only do portable octavo special catalogues answer the purpose 
of such students as Carlyle; they enable gaps to be readily found and 
filled by comparison with auctioneers' and dealers 1 lists. Bui for this 
and for the essential of portability such full titles as those in the 
1640 Catalogue are not needed. The following volumes, therefore, 
are shore-title lists, and they have no indexes. But they follow the 
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lead in being devoted to a country and a period. The short-ride form 
for *uch lists was fiist suggested by Dr P P. Allen, an eminent 
example of the type of scholar to whom they would be most 
valuable, 

1 he fits*, by Dr. Henry 'Thomas, was a list of the Museum’s 
early Spanish books, other than Spanish-American, It revealed that 
though ihe Museum possessed perhaps not more than a sixth of the 
books in this field known to exist, those of importance were (thanks 
largely to Grenville's tove of Romance literature) much more nearly 
complete. Five years later Dr. Thomas supplemented his European 
Spanish list by a similar one covering in rwo lists the smaller ground 
of Portugal and Spanish America for the same period. The lists were 
published in the Rrvut Htspamqur y and were republished together in 
London. The Portuguese section (the bulk) of the latter was brought 
up to date and republished officially in 1940, An exceptionally 
important accession recorded in this last list, the hitherto unknown 
Carta Jot or first account of Abyssinia in 15*0, given in 

1926 by the Friends of the National Libraries, was published two 
years later. 

But a larger contribution to the series, which appeared between 
these two, under the same editor, was naturally that for fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century French books. It records nearly twelve thousand 
editions, and though these do not include more than a fifth of those 
known to have come from (he proses of Paris or a sixth of those 
from ihe provinces of France, among them are many very ore and 
certainly some unique books. 

fun her volumes in the series were, planned, and some work done 
towards them; but the production of the new edition of the Gene ml 
Catalogue absorbed all available liands. The obvious next desiderata 
are lists for other countries to 1600, and a supplement to the Thomason 
Catalogue listing by the same chronological methods other English 
books from 1641 to 1661, or, better, to (700, a date which would 
include other fruitful public controversies, A further short-title list, 
1641-1700, was projected. But the General Catalogue and the War 
have intervened, and a bibliography of the period is being compiled 
by an American scholar, Mr. Donald G, Wing. 
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Catalogues and other publications are; 

Short-titk Catalogvt of B&ck printed in France and of French Bock printed 
m other countries from 1+70 to i&do not# in the British Mutur. 
[By H. Thomas .] 1924. 

A Ehfrrttirft Catalogue of Book printed in Spain and of Spanish Books printed 
elsewhere in Enrope before 1601 in the British Museum, By 
Henry Thomas. 1921, 

Fray Ambrosio Moniotno: CofJat fobre dfomms dev& tones y mi tetri as de 
autter j Santa ft Candied. Reproduced in facsimile from the only 
recorded copy of the original impression. Toledo, e. 148^ now in 
the British Museum. With an introduction by H, Thomas* 1936, 

El Comendador Roman : Coplas de /a Pasidn con fa Resurrection. Reproduced 
in facsimile from the only recorded copy of the original impression, 
Toledo* c. 1490* now in the British Museum, With an introduction 
by H. Thomas 1936. 

Shortriifli Catalogue of Portuguese Books and of Spattisk-Jmeriedn Books 
printed before 1601 nett in the British Museum. By H. Thomas. 
(Unoitdal: Qnm rch„) r 926, 

Shwt-Title Catalogue of Pcrfngmtst Busks printed before 1601 new in the 
British Museum. By H. Thomas. 1940. 

The Discovery of Abyssinia in 1520; a facsimile of sAe relation entitled Certs 
das Nemos fflf ft tram a el Hey Now Senior do discohrimento do Frew 
Joham [Lisbon t 15it]. With an introduction and English trans¬ 
lation by H- Thomas and a transcription into modem Portuguese 
by Armando Cortesao. 193S. 

There 1 $ a MS, Catalogue (980^=31), of r. 1778, of the Bmfcs Icelandic 

gift- 

Catalogue of tAt Books printed in Iceland. {By T + W. Lidderdale.) 18B5, 
There are three supplement to this, Nos. t, 4* 5, of W r Ftske'a Biblio- 
gropkital Notices, 1886, etc, 

Cdialogue of editions of the Fdda . . . and of tvorkt commenting upon Edda 
Literature „ (By T, W + Lidderdale.) 1S84. In MS. (1S78, f. 


ib . American a 


Something is said above fp + 103) of the American collection and 
of the part played in gathering it by Henry Stevens of Vermont from 
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hb first chance call in JS45 til) his death. In 1658 he was able to 
claim that the collection built up in the last thirteen years, amounting 
to 30,000 volumes, was more than double the size of any then 
existing in the United States, When he died in 1869 this figure had 
been increased to probably 100,000. But in more recent times the 
activity of American libraries and private collectors has naturally 
made it impossible to continue securing rare Americana except 
occasionally. Great numbers of modem American publications come 
in by copyright as bearing alternative London imprints1 and a large 
selection of others is purchased in the same way as other foreign 
books, 

Americana have figured little in the chief bequests and gifts i but 
from Grenville came the series of illustrations by John White, made 
on the spot in 1585 and used to illustrate Hariot*a Virginia. These 
are now in the Print Room. In recent years proposals were put out 
for their publication, but the public response was inadequate. 

Stevens himself compiled the following catalogues: 

American Boak_s, 1856 s 

American Maps* 1859? 

Canadian Books, 1859; 

Mexican and other Spanish-Amcricaa Books* iI66 t 

The set was issued in one volume in l £66. 


ty. Newspapers 

Nearly all the British newspaper of the earliest period, from 1619 
to 1641* which art preserved in the Museum, are to be found in the 
Burney Collection, This was bought in i8t8 with Dr, Charles 
Burney $ MS, and printed classes, and was, It seems, not prized as 
it U today, being described in the report of the Select Committee of 
the Commons which ltd to the purchase as simply a “collection of 
early newspapure, filling 700 volumes, more ample than any in 
existence." 

Apart from some isolated news-quartos daring from 1603, which 
Burney wrongly treated and bound up as newspapers, the Collection 
begin* with the Nrwt fr*m He/fand of 1619, and there are several 
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of the following years. For the Civil War and Commonwealth Burney 
is overshadowed by Thomason, there being many duplicate sets* but 
he is richer for the next generation, *nd for the eighteenth century 
very rich indeed. The Burney newspapers include Irish papers from 
1691, Scotch from 1708, English provincial from 1711, and a con¬ 
siderable number of American eighteenth-century files of importance, 
notably Nos. i-i 11 of the Nrur England Ccurant on which Benjamin 
Franklin worked. 

Burney bound the sheets, not in separate files, but as a chrono¬ 
logical series, so that those of any one week may be found together, 
a plan of great service to historical students. The index in use (which 
this system of binding makes peculiarly necessary) is Burney's own, 
in two MS, volumes. 

There were some newspapers among Stoane’s books, but otherwise 
the first acquired by the Museum were those in the Thomason 
Tracts. Thomason secured only four numbers in his first fourteen 
months of collecting, but from 164a to 1660 inclusive his collection 
is exceedingly rich, the numbers reaching over 2,000 in 1642 and 
1648. In 1661-^3 he added a few, but had ceased methodical col¬ 
lecting. Royston's celebrated forgery, The English Mercurie, "1588,"" 
is in his friend Btrch's collection (No, 4106). 

Newspapers were not delivered direct under the Copyright Ads 
rill 1869, From 1823 till that time they were handed over to the 
Museum at intervals of three years by the Stamp Office, where they 
were delivered and held for police purposes under the Stamp Acts. 
In 1832 the Provincial papers were added. 

When in 1902 statutory authority was obtained to store some part 
of the Library in a subsidiary repository, the British provincial news¬ 
papers from 1801 were selected for sending out of the main building s 
and the opportunity was taken to catalogue them and also the London 
newspapers of the same period. This catalogue was printed in 1906, 
the year of their removal to Hendon—now Qolindale y it formed a 
second supplement to the General Catalogue, the supplementary 
volumes of which had just been completed. 

The London newspapers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
were sent to Colindde in 1932, when the Repository was enlarged 
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as the Newspaper Library. A duplicate file of Tkt T'.mts was then 
bought for use in the General Lihrary. 

A hit of newspapers received by copyright was issued in 1*84. The Pro¬ 
vincial newspaper, were catalogued in 18715, when many were found ere- 
bedded In alfcmEus, 

All newspapers of dates earber than iEoj entered in lb c General 
Catalogue under the holding Periodical Pubbcatkuu. The list of tfc* of the 
nineteenth centuiy wu issued in 1906, » noted above. 

A special catalogue of the Burney Newspapers is in preparation by Mr 
L. W + Hanson, of the Printed Boob. 


18, Music 


^ The Genital Afustc Lthnrry 


There has never been in the Mtiseum a combined Department of 
Music, ns there was for a time of Maps. The printed collection 
k "* ul haphazard \ Jn die early years of the nineteenth century Bean 
had charge of what there was. But in 1835 H, S. Pratotk com¬ 
plain*^ that there was none, and in 1837, as Cowttn tells us, there 
was no list. Four years later a special appointment was made for (he 
cataloguing of both manuscript and printed music, Thomas Oliphant, 
secretary to the Madrigal Society, being brought in and working till 
1850, when he retired. 


The pnnted music was assembled In the westernmost of the two 
Redmg Rooms of ,838-56, which afterwards bore the name of the 
Music Roomi bur this space proved very inadequate as copyright 
' >rC CJ tlV , e *^ C was moved in iqaii to ics present quarters 

m [ 1 Wi «S» where* though St occupies a mile 

and a half ofshclvmg, there is still fair space for expansion. 

. r e sources a the collection copyright has been mentioned. 
Though produettve of much of value, and of still greater bulk, it has 
not been so exhaustive as for books and periodicals, since there exists 
no current trade-hst of music, comparable with the Publhhm' 
winch could be used for tracing and claiming undelivered 
P es, with the result that a considerable amount of English nine- 
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teenth-etntury music has undoubtedly been missed and remains 10 
be retrospectively gathered by gift nr purchase. 

The nucleus is to be found in tilt Old Royal Library* to which 
the first substantial accessions were the libraries formed by the two 
leading English musical scholars of the late eighteenth century* Sir 
John Hawkins's collection of treatises* presented by him in 1778, 
and Dr, Charles Burney the elder's books on music* purchased m 
1814, No other considerable addition was made for a generation; 
the King’s Library did not contain the Royal collection of music* 
of which some account is given below, and though it contained a few 
volumes of music* these were mostly MSS. In 1846 came the bequst 
by Domenico Dtagonctti of his collection of scores of classical operas 
and other works* which* though largely in manuscript* contained a 
number of printed editions* and in 1863 a long series* mainly of old 
Gorman and Italian madrigals* was purchased from the Royal Library 
of Berlin* from which they were sold as duplicates, In 1886 a con- 
side rabie number of works printed by the ancient firm of Phalbe 
at Louvain and Antwerp* which had been exhibited at the Brussels 
Exhibition, were purchased from M. Kockx of Antwerp. And a 
lew years later advantage was taken of two sales which gave excep¬ 
tional opportunities for strengthening comparatively weak sections 
and filling gaps. At the sole of the Borghcsc Library the Museum 
was a large purchaser* sharing the bulk with the Acodemia dl Santa 
Cecilia at Rome and the Conservatoire at Paris. And the second 
H£r£dia sale (1892^, at which were bought many early books needed 
in the Library* yielded also a number of very fare old Spanish musical 
scores and treatises. 

Barclay Squire £of whom more bdowj was specially interested in 
the madrigals and motets of the English school of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and secured at different times In the next forty 
years a great number of rare examples, thus making the Library 
remarkably rich in this important class. In the last few years the 
troubles of Austria have given the Museum opportunities to strengthen 
very greatly another class* by buying many very rare first editions of 
works by Moiart* Haydn and Beethoven* and others have come in 
by gift! This School had before been rather weakly represented^ 
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though an advance had been made on the position in 18+3, when it 
was found that the names of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven and Rossini 
were not in the catalogue, Panizzi had made purchases on, Oliphant’s 
recommendation in the following years, but many gaps remained. 

After Oliphant s retirement in i8jo the work of cataloguing and 
arranging the music was entrusted by the Keeper in succession to 
Johann F. von Bach, to Eugene Roy, who later returned to work on 
the General Catalogue, to Campbell Clarke, on Clarke's retirement 
cm account of health in 1870 to Charles Evans, in [883 to William 
Barclay Squtre f who joined the stiff li\ thai year and had charge of 
ihe Music till his retirement in 1920, and from then till now to 
Mr. William C. Smirh. 

On his appointment Barclay Squire was laced with an enormous 
accumulation, of sheet music and other worts awaiting cataloguing. 
Stjutre could do no other than evade the problem of dealing effec¬ 
tively with much of the imcatalogyed music. This he did by ignoring 
unimportant dance musit^ comic songs and other trifles, among 
which, however, social^ if not also musitsl^ historians will assuredly 
nnd thdr harvest. 

All this material was organized by Squire’s assistant since 1901 
' StJC£ ™° r i Mr. Wlltiiin C T Smith, the bundles and sets being 
broken up and arranged in decides by alphabetical order of composers’ 
name; any piece is therefore quickly findabk, and priming and other 
expenses are saved. This system is still carried on. All uncattlogued 
v works are being indexed; accessions up to 1919 have been so 


When Squire took charge the printing of the General Catalogue 
of Printed Books had quite recently begun, and Accession Parrs or 
fascicules were being issued. Uniform Parts of titles of Music Accw- 
-110115 were initiated and incorporated by being laid down in volumes 
of the Music Catalogue (now numbering 377) like those of the 
General Catalogue, containing transcribed manuscript titles, com¬ 
menced in t8 4I by Oliphant. These Accession Pam at first con¬ 
tain as many as twelve to fifteen thousand titles, and nominally 
appeared annually. The more recent practice in dealing with unim¬ 
portant sheet music has made it possible to reduce the number of 
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these tides to about a third* and the appearance of the Annual Parts 
has been tegular. The titles of earlier music have also been bid down 
in ten similar volumes from the published catalogue of old music., 
presently to be mentioned, thus superseding large numbers of clumsy 
transcribed manuscript cities in the Catalogue. Recent additions to 
knowledge of the history of music have also enabled much recata¬ 
loguing to be carried out. The Catalogue includes some useful 
collective class headings, such as Hymns, Psalms and Christmas 
Carols, and a special catalogs of National Music is in preparation; 
it would seem to be desirable to prepare other similar subject cata¬ 
logues and heading 

Earlier music, i.e. that printed before the nineteenth century, 
was left over from the Accession Parts for separate treatment, although 
one Accession Part, issued in 1899, contained exclusively 4i Rccmt 
Accessions of Old Music, printed before the year 1800.*' Music 
occurring in liturgical books is as a rule excluded, but an attempt 
was made to include music printed in periodicals. In 1912 a catalogue 
was printed, and is kept up to date by supplements: 

Cdfahgu/ ef PrinttJ Mtoiic pthiishtJ hte&ftM ikf yfan 1487 tSoO iTMtf 
i* i&t British Msjemm. By W. Barclay Squire, 2 vob. 1912. 

[First supplement b vol. 2,] 

Second Supplement by William C, Smith* 1940. 


B. Tk* King's Mum Library 

In 1911 King GeorgeV'deposited on permanent loan in the Museum 
the Royal collection known as the King^s Music Library. Barclay 
Squire was appointed Honorary Curator of the King’s Music, and 
retained the office after his retirement from the Museum, indeed till 
his death in 1927, since when he has been followed by successive 
Keepers of Printed Boob. This is the explanation of the curious 
feet that a collection which is largely manuscript is preserved in this 
Department. The deposit in the Museum and appointment of its 
officers as Honorary Curators in no way abrogates the authority of 
the Master of the King's Music, 
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After the completion of the King Edward VIP Wing in 1914 the 
King's Music Library was to have been transferred thither; but the 
war intervened, and not til! 1918 was it arranged in its present 
quarters, where it was joined four years later hy the General Music 
Library, 

Ihtr Library h of eighteenth-century origin; its formation is due 
to king George III and especially to Queen Charlotte! a real musk 
lover. The meet important section is the splendid series of autograph 
manuscripts and contemporary copies, together with many early 
printed editions, of works by Handel These were Handels own 
collect son, ind were bequeathed by him (with his large harpsichord 
and little house organ and aJ&o £sooJ in 1750 to '^Mr. Christopher 
Smith, t.e. Johann Christopher Schmid^ the composer's amanuensis* 
There is a doubt whether Smith lived to inherit Handels bequest j, 
but the col lection pissed either through him or possibly directly to 
his son, known as John Christopher Smith the younger. He was a 
musician in the household of the King's mother, the Dowager 
Princess of Wales, On her death in 1771 the King continued his 
pay as a pension for life, and he in gratitude presented to his Royal 
patron die whole of the Handel collection he had inherited. The 
autograph works were most unfortunately cut down for the sake of 
uniformity at some period before they were deposited in the Museum; 
since their arrival many have been rearranged and rebound. A cast 
of the statue by Roubiliac on Handels monument in Westminster 
Abbey presides over the Library, as it has done since the lime of 
George IIL 

To this original Handel collection additions were made much 
later from the manuscript copies of his works formerly owned by 
Charles jennens (d, 1773^ a friend and patron of the composer, who 
bequeathed his collection of musical MSS P to Hcneage Finch, jrd 
Earl of Aylesford. In 1918 Ayiesford's descendants sold the MSS, 
by auction, and Squire secured a number of volumes, which he 
presented and added to those already in the collection. 

[he Library is thus of immense value for the study of Handel, 
who is also well represented In the Museum's own collections, both 
manuscript and printed The autographs not only include much that 
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is not in the Handd-GesdlschaiVs great edition of his worb; many 
of them show hb methods of Composition. In the identification of 
works in the collection since its arrival in the Museum much help 
was received from an outside scholar, Mr. Percy Robinson. 

Apart from ’the Handel volumes* Queen Charlotte collected 
musical MSS.* and her collection contains music of the previous 
two centuries, George I V also, when Prince of Wales, had a fine 
collection at Carlton House* which joined the test after his death. 
Front various sources came some famous MSS- of the Elistatethan 
period* notably the John Baldwin collection of motets, madrigals, 
and the like* formed between 1581 and 1606, the Cosyn Virginal 
Book (c. 1600) and the Foster Virginal Book, 1624, besides auto¬ 
graph works by Purcell* Alessandro Scarlatti* and J. C. Bach, an 
extensive collection of manuscripts of works by A. Steffani, semr 
early pieces by Palestrina* a number by seventeenth-century English 
composers such as “tuneful Harry' 1 Lawes; full scores by Mozart 
and others and especially by the many native and foreign musicians 
who composed works for the festivals of a Court* which* if it does 
not bear a high reputation in history for literary culture, was genuinely 
music-loving. It may be noted here that the musical MSS. placed 
by George III in his general (“the King’s") Library include 
autographs of Handel (King’s MSS, 318 and 422) and a few other 
contemporaries. 

The printed section of the Library, while it duplicates much of 
tbs material in the Museum's own collection, ranges over a wide 
field, and is of considerable importance. Not only docs it indude a 
fine collection of the early editions of Handers worts and of many 
other dghteenth-cerstury compositions, both instnimental and vocal; 
earlier ctnturifi are well represented, and under Queen Victoria, 
when less manuscript music was being acquired, many printed works 
by nineteenth-century composers were added.. 

Squire lived to see through the press the first and most important, 
the Handel^ volume of a catalogue of the Library, and to Jay down 
the lines of that in which the printed collection is described - t the 
other MSS. were described by an expert from outside the Museum 1 * 
own staff: 
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Catalogut sfiAi King's Music USrafj, j voh. 1927-39, 

VoL I. Handel MamucripB. By Wiliam Barclay Squire, 

Vol II. Mucellaticuua Manuscripts. By Hilda Andrews. 

VuL III. Printed Music and Muffcal Literature. [Partly by William 
Barclay Squire, competed by William C. Smith .] 11 


19, Maps 

In the eighteenth century the Museum possessed scattered maps 
and charts in the various libraries which had gone to form it, but 
nothing that could be called a collection. In 1801, however, the 
Ordnance Survey began to publish, and its maps have from that date 
been regularly deposited, as have those of the Admiralty, commenced 
later. And in 1823 there came in the organized collection, amounting 
to some jo,ooo maps and charts, formed by George III, and separate 
catalogues of these were published (see above, p. 193}. Little further 
effort was made for some time, but in 1841-43, when attention was 
being paid to the maps in die Department of Manuscripts (see below, 
pp. 263-5), William Hughes, F.R.G.S., catalogued those in the 
Printed Books. In the next year, however, a more permanent arrange¬ 
ment was made j Richard HenTy Major was appointed as Assistant 
in the Printed Books and was almost at once put in charge of maps. 
In this year the Catalogue of Manuscript Maps be^ui to appear. 
Major was a young man of great energy, playing a leading part in 
the foundation in 1846 of the Hakluyt Society, of which he was 
Secretary from 1849 till 1S58, as several of his successors in the 
Museum Map Room have been. He was responsible for considerable 
acquisitions, notable among which was the collection of charts formed 
by Admiral Lord Howe; and nearly 100 Japanese maps formed part 
of the von Siebold Library, acquired in 1068. Major's commission 
extended to manuscript maps, and in 1867 an independent Department 
of Maps was formed, with Major as its Keeper. Unfortunately he had 
to retire from ill-health m 188a Major published many works on the 
early discoverers, notably on Prince Henry the Navigator, and earned 
an international reputation. His successor, R. K. Douglas, was 
primarily am Orientalist, and left the real care of the maps to E. D. 
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Under* his senior AssismE* and devoted hmtsdf to the Chinese work 
of the Department of Oriental ManuscripfeSj which had been formed 
in the same year and by the same pfoces as that of Maps, and to 
which he was definitely transferred as Keeper in i8g2, Had Butler 
had more force the maps would not have been left in such an 
anomalous position* but in the following decade not only were 
manuscript maps transferred to the Department of Manuscripts* but 
that Department occasionally acquired by gift and preserved engraved 
as well as manuscript maps. 

In 1902 the Map Room, which had been a Sub-Department, with 
some autonomy, was brought definitely under the Printed Books, 
of which it has since been an important section, on the same footing 
as Music. Basil Soulsby was placed in charge, and m seven yeara 
there first made his mark; he was later transferred to the Natural 
History Museum and acquired a great reputation on account of the 
Lirmatan collection which he developed in the Library there (sec below* 
p. 345). In 1909 he was followed by John (afterwards Sir John) 
A. J. de Villiers, In 1914 Frederick Sprenr* another energetic man 
like Soutsby, succeeded r t he unfortunately died young in 193 ^ 
was followed by the present Superintendent of the Map Room, Mr. 
Edward Lynam. 

The Map Room still contains a considerable quantity of manu¬ 
script maps and charts, apart fram those in the King T s Library, and 
there would seem to be good reason for reverting to the organization 
of 1867—80, and perhaps to follow the same policy with Music also. 
The Print Room contains many important engraved maps* and these 
should certainly be iransferreds it is believed that this is under con- 
side rat inn. It was urged by the late Lord Curzon in 19145 before the 
Royal Geographical Society* that the printed and MS. maps should 
be recombined in a single Department; but the difficulties* historical 
and (especially with the Egerton MSS J legal* are obvious. 

The whole collection is press^marked on a territorial system 
adapted from Dewey's decimal classification- When the King Edward 
VII Wing was completed* space was found in it for the Map 
Room, but the lay-out was inadequate and a reconstruction* planned 
in 1938, was interrupted by the outbreak of wan The need may be 
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seen from the ffict that the figures of readers hive been multiplied 
by six in the past twenty years. 

Of the wealth of the collection it [$ difficult to give any idea. In 
official publications of the British Empire the sets must be nearly 
complete, as they include the Surveys of all the Dominions! not only 
the Indian, Australian and Canadian, but smaller and lesser known 
Surveys such as those of Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia and Sarawak, 
Hairy' Stevens's activity in procuring American books extended to 
maps, and he published a list in 1859. Rare maps are purchased as 
opportunity offers, and some of these have been Issued in feedmile 
as noticed below, while recent gifts include some 300 of the maps 
and chans collected by the Duke of Cumberland and preserved at 
Windsor Castle, which have been presented by King George VL* 1 

A few important single maps may be mentioned. Richard Lyne's 
plan of Cambridge, 15741 William Ctmingham's plan of Norwich* 
1559^ Nicolaus Visscher's magnificent view of London* t6tG. Illus¬ 
trating the Armada there are two copies of Robert Adams's beauti¬ 
fully drawn manuscript plan of the defences erected along the Thames 
from Westminster to Leicester's Camp at Tilbury; b<nh of these 
show “The Queen's Progrts** when she visited the Camp. Of 
similar interest, a few years later. Is a map of the Beacons in Kent* 
produced by William Latnbarde* the Kentish historian, in 1596, 
Among the maps of the world one at least is unique. This is the map* 
published in 1506, probably at Florence, designed by Giovanni 
Matteo ContarinL Another, of which only a second copy is known, 
is Abraham OrteWs map of the World of 1564, bi several sheets. 
M Thc new map with the augmentation of the Indies," 1 with which 
Maria compared Malvolio's smile, published in the second edition 
of Hakluyt's Frimtpai 1598, is well known and is a 

valuable possession, though not unique. Unique and rare maps of 
England are numerous. Only one other copy is known of Christopher 
Saxton's great Map of England and Wales, published in 1583, four 
years after hta Atlas, There are no less than three copies of the Great 
Survey of Scotland carried out by William Roy (later Founder of the 
Ordnance Survey) between 1747 and 1755. These are all in manu¬ 
script and represent different stages of the development of the map. 
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All the Dominions and Colonies arc also extremely well represented 
by maps or views from very early dates. For instance, there is a plan 
of allotments of ground granted by the Crown in New South Wafa* 
dated 1814 > a sketch of Sydney Cove, dated 1789* and a plan, made 
in 1749, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, then just taken from the French j 
a map of the Fiji Islands of 1875, when at their own request they 
came under British rule; a map of the Sommer Islands of 1626s 
the Plan of the Siege of Louisboitrg when the British took it from 
the French j a map of the Burman Empire of 1823, when we were 
at war with Burma; and a chart of the Colony of Demeram of 1795. 

The collection amounted in 1870, according to Cowtan (p. 350), 
to about fifty thousand printed and twenty thousand manuscript 
maps. Those in the Map Room may now be reckoned at over half 
a million; and some run to as many as eight thousand sheets. 

The first catalogue, apart from those of the King 1 ? Geographical 
Collection, 1829, and of Manuscript Maps, 18+4, was one in 
manuscript, commenced by Major and described by Mi col l in 1866 
as new. Five years after Major's retirement appeared; 

CdfdfcgM 4tf Printed Maps, Plans and Charts —>2 vob. 1 BBj. 

The accessions* like those of musk, followed those of books in being printed 
after l88o> and amalgamated with the published catalogue $ the whale now 
EUft too folio guard-volumes* uniform with the General Catalogue. The 
Accession Parts appear yearly. 

A Catakgur 0/ Uftvjfitial A mini tax Maps in tkt British Mtstwm. By Henry 
Stevens. 1859. 

Of recent yean the following facsimiles have been published: 

A Map o f thr $F§rfd r designed hj Gi$rjn*i Mama Cantorial, engraved 6y 
frantesre Roseni, 1506. [Edited by F. P. Sprent.] 1914. 

Second edition, revised, 1926, 

Unique, and unknown when acquired in 191*- Possibly the earliest map 
To show America,, preceding WaMsecmtilleris by one year. 

Sir Francis Drake's Fejagt round tic fflsrtf, 1 577-1580/ m* centempararj 
maps. [Edited" by F. P. Sprent.J 1937. 

Second edition* revised, 1931. 
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Six Ear/y Maps, stltzttd from those exhibited at the British Museum err the 
oecosioi t of the latfrxajwjra/ Grvgr&phuj/ Congmt t 1918. 1938. 

jilt Atlas vf England and Woks* The Maps af Christopher Saxton a engr&ted 
1574—1579. Edited by Edward Lyiuut. 1936. 

In colour. The imp of the counties And frontispiece portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth were taued separately* 

Map aflrt/a W p about r6oc ± by Baptist* Baaxso, [193SJ 
In colour. 


ZQ. English Book-Sale Catalogues 

Apart from those of the twentieth century to date, which ate 
naturally fairly complete, the Museum Library possesses a collection 
of some 8,000 English auction sale catalogues of books beginning 
with that of the library of Dr. Lazarus Seaman, formerly Master of 
Peterhousc, Cambridge, which was sold in London on 31 Ft October, 
1676. This was the first auction to be held in England, though the 
method of sale had been practised in the Low Countries and else¬ 
where for at least three-quarters of a century, [ts introduction was in 
fact due to the suggestion of a Presbyterian minister, Dr. Joseph Hill, 
who had spent some years in Holland. By 1710 it was thoroughly 
established | Mr. Spectator, it will be remembered (No. 46 J, dropped 
hb paper of notes one day at Lloyd's Coffee house, “where the 
auctions are usually kept.” 

The completeness of the M useunfs set of the earliest book-auction 
catalogues is proved by the fact that out of seventy-four auctions 
recorded in 1686 by William Cooper, the bookseller who had held 
Seaman's, only five are wanting. Sales at fixed prices, as distinguished 
from ordinary dealers 1 lists on the one hand and from auctions on 
the other, also multiplied at the same period, and are included in 
the Collection, 

The sources are very diverse, and no attempt has been made to fill 
gaps. The largest single source is undoubtedly the piirchase In 183S 
from Thorpe for fifty guineas of Richard Heberts large col lection. But 
there are several long and very important scries of which the Museum 
has the auctioneers 1 own sets, marked with the prices obtained; such 
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are the firm now entitled Sotheby & Co + (1744 to date), Evans 
{i 811-45), Southgate Lewis (1825-52), Wheatley (1825-37) and 
Putuek (1S4G-S8). These sets arc kept together for easy reference; 
but the rest arc not- There arc two large series of early lists T in the Old 
Library (in press 821) and in the King's Library. 

The Library also contains a very targe collection of dealers 7 cata¬ 
logues, but they arc not treated ai part of this collection. 

The published List is arranged chronologfcally, with index of 
owners, and has an introduction by Dr. A. W. Pollard. Until its 
publication lists had to be sought in the very difficult heading “Cata¬ 
logues” and elsewhere in the General Catalogue. 

List a/ CatafogMtr e/ Eag/isA Bid Sdfr f 1676-1900, ia dr Brimk 
Much. Edited by A, W. Pollard. 1915. 

21. Bindings 

It will be convenient to combine here notes on the collections of 
binding in the two Western Departments. 

From about 183+, when regular purchase grants began, bindings 
began to be purchased as such, and many of the earliest examples 
among the manuscripts are Additional, As is observed below (p. 246), 
the Cotton and Royal Libraries are very poor in medieval bindings, 
possibly as a result of the fire, but it is to be remembered that an 
Order in Council at the time of the Dissolution directed that all 
gold and silver found in Popish books of devotion should be stripped 
off and paid into the King's Treasuryi while the great collectors of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries had little regard for 
the history of a volume and rebound any that were not In notable 
bindings. 

In armorial bindings of English sovereigns both the Printed Rooks 
and the Manuscripts are natutally very rich, and only in the Museum 
can these be folly studied. Not that many examples axe not to be 
found elsewhere, for instance (as noted before) at Worcester College, 
Oxford, hut it does nor follow that a royal binding found elsewhere 
was made for the Royal Library! kings made gifts of books, and royal 
foundations sometimes used the royal arms. 
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Apart from the heraldic book-stamps of sovereigns and others, the 
successive styles of English binding arc well shown in the Royal, 
Hadrian, King's, Crachcrodc and Grenville libraries, for whose 
collectors some of the most famous binders worked, as for example, 
Mrarne's binder for Charles II, Eliot and Chapman for Harley, 
giving his name to the style, Roger Payne for Crachcrodc (though 
many of Cracberode's best are nor certainly attributed to Payne), 
Lewis for Grenville, and Bedford for Huth. And these later collectors 
brought in fine specimens of earlier styles made for kings and others, 
and once part of the Royal Library—to take a single example, 3 
handsome calf and deerskin binding made in John Day's workshop 
for presentation by Archbishop Parker to Queen Elizabeth, which 
came with Craehcrodc’s books. 

The Tudor sovereigns, and abo James I 5 not infrequently had 
books bound abroad, and some good foreign examples have thus 
reached the Museum, Such is a copy of // Flare drl/a rrt&rlca, Venice, 
1560, bound in the Venetian-Oriental style for Queen Elizabeth. 
And Crachcrode and Grenville acquired bindings made for Grolicr 
and other great Continental patrons of the art, while good specimens 
of the bindings made for dc Thou the historian and still more of the 
less ornate French work of the eighteenth century abound. From 
various sources the Museum’s series of books bound for GroSier is 
one of the longest and most important tn be seen anywhere. The 
only Corvinian binding in the Library is Lansdownc MS, #36- 

To these sources, and especially for foreign schools* was added in 
186& a bequest of a large number of bindings (and especially good 
French eighteenth-century specimens from the ateliers of the Mon- 
niers and Dcromcs, in which the Museum was relatively weak} 
made by Felix Slade. 

As with prints and drawings, for fear of the power of the clique, 
and also of passing fashion, the work of contemporary craftsmen is 
not bought; but a representative though small selection has been 
acquired by gift of recent years* showing most of the best binders 
from Cobden-Sanderson downward. One was made for the Museum; 
this is the binding in two volumes of the Codex Sinakiois, made in 
1934 by Mr. Douglas Cockerell (see below, p, 338}. 
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There is no comprehensive catalogue of bindings, which would 
be a very large wort. The following illustrated catalogues of speci¬ 
mens selected for their beauty or historical interest have been pub¬ 
lished : 

English Btsikbisdings in she British Museum. Ulnstntsms af 63 tut am fits. 
With introduction and descriptions by W, Y. Fletcher. 1895. 
Eareign Baakiindings in tit British Must**, lllmtrasitni af 63 examples. 
Wj [h introduction and descriptions by W. Y, FJetcher, 

These two books followed a very similar unofficial work. 

Remarkable Bindings i» tie British Museum. By H. B, Wheatley, 1889. 

One class, in which the Museum is very rich, is the subject ol a 
comprehensive list: 

Early Stamped Bookbindings in tit British Meitum. Desdiptians af 385 
blind-stamped bindings of the 1 uh-l $sh eenmries in the Departments 
aflionuseripts and Emitted Beaks, Mainly by the I*tt W. H.Jamet 
WeaJe. With +90 illustrations of the stamps used on them. Com¬ 
pleted by Lawrence Taylor. 19a*. 

A small selection of 35 specimens of bindings of MSS- forms part 
of the Exhibition in the Grenville Library, and is described in: 

Guide to the Exhibited Mamsrripts, Part Ill. 1^3. 

A much larger selection of those on Printed Books occupies seven 
cases in the King’s Library, and is described In.: 

A Gttidt M the Kings Library. 1939 * 

A few years ago the two Departments combined in an Exhibition 
of English bindings of ill periods, but unfortunately no Guide was 
printed. Recent study of the subject has made such great additions 
to knowledge that 1 full-dress catalogue covering all three Depart- 
ments seems very desirable. 
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22 . State Pa pejus 

British Parliamentary (“Command'*) papers, are acquired by copy¬ 
right* H.M. Stationery Office presents second copies of all separately 
published report Corresponding publications of Foreign aid Dominion 
governments are received by International Exchange in consequence 
of an enquiry initiated by the Trcasury in S 876 and the report of its 
Committee four years bier. But different governments define official 
publications differently, and some deliver theirs much more completely 
tiian othersi that of the U,S. A. it honourably conspicuous. 

In the hist printed Genera! Catalogue State Papers were sparsely 
entered* in its successor they are being much more methodically 
included. 

They arc placed in the Lower Ground Floor of the King Edward 
VII Wing, and are read in the State Paper Reading Room there. 


23- Postage Stamps 

In 1891 Thomas Keay Tapling, M + F*, bequeathed to the Museum 
his vast collection of postage stamps* and the bulk was housed in 
specially built show-cases in the central saloon of the King's Library, 
certain exceptionally valuable stamps being kept in reserve and shown 
on request by the Clerk in charge of the rooms who at one time knew 
well when school holidays came round because of the stream of 
small boys anxious to see the **blue Mauritius. 11 Gifts and bequests 
of collections in special classes have since then been received, but 
Museum funds have not been spent to fill gaps. The Crawford 
Philatelic books, bequeathed by the 26 th Earl of Crawford (like his 
son and grandson a Trustee), increased the value of the samps 
themselves to students 5 but the Staff numbers no philatelist, such 
work as was needed having been done rill recently by the late 
Sir Edward Bacon. 

Im&x ia Mr Ccllmkn cf Pci tag* mi *tAtr Stump* ts Mr BrithA 

Mwtmm \ JhtmAi ICt*j TfJbfr M.P. 190J, 
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The Tap/tng Cnllttii&t nf Stamps and Pasta/ Smi&mry a/ the British 
Mem* m; a descriptive guide uftd index. By Fred J. MelviUe. 
[1905.J Unofficial 


24, Exhibitioss akd Guides 

The Fcrnunem Exhibition of Printed Boob wa& Brat arranged in 
1851 in nearly the whole main series of library rooms not used for 
reading, i,c. the Grenville Room, King's Library, Large Room, and 
boih Supplementary Rooms; and a Guide, priced at 6d. t was 
printed in that year. When the Natural History Departments were 
moved to South Kensington in 1880 and the following year?, the 
King's Library was freed for much larger permanent, and also (in 
the Northern half) for temporary, Exhibitions. The former was 
devoted to the history of Printing, and various editions of the illus¬ 
trated guide have been produced, the latest in 1939, The latter 
have been numerousi some, of special importance, have been joint 
productions of the Primed Books and the Manuscripts, Notable 
were those of the Nelson Centenary {1905}, of the Tercentenary of the 
Authorised Version of the English Bible (191 ij, of Slukcspeare 
(1923J, of Greek Printing Type* (1927), and of British and Foreign 
Printing 1919—29 (1929^ of all of which Guides illustrated with 
facsimiles were published. The two last named Guides were pro¬ 
duced at the Cost of rile Lamton Monotype Corporation; receipts 
from the sale of die former (priced at £1 isj were car-marked for 
purchases for the Department- There were also important Exhibitions 
of Luther (18S5) and of Gibbon (1894}. 

A Guide $ke Exki&Ufom im the Kintft Library i/fnstratittg the khferj a/ 
printing 1 music-printing and hwh-Mnding* Latest ed. # 1939. 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS 

Collections of manuscript cannot be formed in quite the same 
methodical manner as a library of printed bogles. Their acquisition 
depends to a much greater extent on chance and opportunity H In 
forming a vast national collection like the Museum's it may be said 
that the aim b to assemble, preserve and make available the written 
sources of the main intellectual and historical activities of the world, 
and specially, of course, of this country, for which the library of 
primed books provides the published record and the commentary. 

In the pages which follow some notes are given, first of the separate 
collections which have come to the Museum, and then of some of 
the more important classes which are represented in these and in the 
Additional MSS., acquired throughout the library 1 ! existence. The 
sources of the Bible, of the other writings of the Christian Church, 
of the literatures, arts and history of Greece, of Rome and of 
medieval and modern Europe, are all sedulously collected. If little 
mention of modem foreign history is made in these notes, it must 
not be inferred that the Museum has little material illustrating it, 
but merely thac, except by the papers of English diplomats, it is less 
well represented than the history of our own country. The aim of 
Robert Cotton, to save the dispersed monuments of the Christian 
Church and of Great Britain, remains, though others have been 
added to it, the chief aim of the Museum in collecting manuscripts. 

i* The Cotton Manuscripts 

Sir Robert Cotton look up the work, begun by Archbishop Parker, 
of gathering and preserving the records of English literature and 
history (including coins as well as MSS.) which had been dispersed 
by the dissolution of the monasteries half a century before (see above, 
pp. 26-18). Such was his success that his library has been described 
as perhaps the most splendid of all those of which the Museum's 
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Department of Manuscripts has been built up* though at is not much 
more chan one-eighth of the size of the magnificent Hark tan Collec¬ 
tion, numbering at its greatest under a thousand volumes. But these 
included such monuments of British history as the famous Lindisfame 
Gospels, written and decorated about a.d, /OO; Simean*$ history of 
Durham, with the tale of the rescue from the sea of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels; and yet another Durham book, the Liher Vita* of the 
Monastery 1 ; tile unique copy of Be$wu/f 7 written about a.d. iqoo; 
the tenth-century HtR&ndy almost the only waif of the Old Saxon 
literature that has survived; the C test of Piers Pltnvman the unique 
copy of Penrt w Sir Gatvaht and the Green Knight, etc*; early copies 
of the jfngb-Saxm Chrenkte, the Athclstan Gospels, mentioned 
above; the book of the Charter of the foundation of New Minster, 
Winchester, which is the earliest surviving example of the Win¬ 
chester school of illumination; the St; Albans Lkies vf the Offns 7 
with drawings believed to be by the hand of Matthew Paris; two 
books with maps of Great Britain designed if not drawn by the same; 
an abundance of charten of the Rm importance, including two of 
the fnur copies «f Magna Carta, one uf them being regarded ai the 
most nearly original; and political papers of the sixteenth century, 
among which may be mentioned the private notebook or “Remem¬ 
brances’ 1 of Thomas CfomwdL Cotton also acquired some important 
MSS. which had no bearing on English history. Of these the chief 
is the famous fifth-century Greek Genesis (Otho B, vi), presented 
by two Greek Bishops to Henry VIII, and by Elizabeth to Sir John 
Fortcscue, and by him to Cotton; it now consists, alas, of charred 
fragments, which constitute one of die few surviving monuments of 
classical illumination as it was passing into Byzantine, perhaps executed 
at Alexandria; another is the Order of Coronation of the Kings and 
Queens of France (Tiberius B. vui), revised and written in 1365 for 
Charles V, whose portrait h included in the illuminations. 

Cotton has been, and indeed was in his own lifetime* criticized 
for his methods of acquiring MSS- The notebook of Sir Nicholas 
Hyde (referred to by E UmfrcvlHe in Lansdowne MS* 841 * art. 73J, 
records that the Attorney-General produced King James Vs pardon 
to Cotton for embezzling State Papers, evidences, etc. Cotton un- 
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doubtedly added to his collection State Papers from public offices. 
But so did other collectors, and most of all the Officers of State 
themselves, until comparatively recent times ; such archives as that 
at Hatfield are largely composed of public documents preserved 
among family papers. But he considered his library to exist for the 
benefit of the public, m furtherance of the idea embodied in the 
well-known petition intended to be put forward by himself and 
others for a library of national history (see below, p. 243), He not 
only lent his MSS. very freely, even sending the Genesis to Pciresc 
in France 3 ; he gave a number of volumes to Bodley in 1601 for his 
University Library at Oxford. More serious than conveying books 
and papers was his practice of dismembering them in binding and so 
obscuring their identity and history; but the sacrosanct character of 
an old book*s record was not understood till later. 

After Cotton's death the library remained in the possession of the 
family, and was cnnsulted by scholars like Brian Walton and Dugdale, 
while apparently less important volumes were occasionally lent out. 
It survived the Civil War and Commonwealth (it is said by Stukeley 
tbir this was due to the protection given it by Brormall of B [unham. 
High Sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1650), and after about 1692 was 
for a dozen years or more in the charge of the learned Dr. Thomas 
Smith, who had abandoned his position as Vice-President of Mag¬ 
dalen, refusing to take the oath of allegiance. In 1696 Smith pro¬ 
duced the first published catalogue of the Cottonian MSS, 

During the lifetime of Cotton's grandson, Sir John (zf 1702), the 
public importance of the library was recognized, and there was a 
movement to unite it with the Royal Library, but the Act that 
resulted in 1700 (ia & 13 William III, c_ 7) ‘Tor the better settling 
of it merely secured the books, house and garden under trustees, the 
Lord Keeper (Lord Chancellor), Speaker and certain member of the 
family, with power to appoint a librarian. This bst they did not do, 
but one of the family trustees, William Hanbury, lived in the house 
without salary, which there were in any case no funds to pay. On 
Sir John’s death in 1702 Humphrey Wanley enquired whether the 
post of librarian were to be available, though it scons that Dr. Smith 
was still there; it is well that he did not obtain this, for his genius 
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had greater and more permanently useful scope in collecting for the 
Harleys what Cotton had missed than in merely preserving what 
Cotton had collected. In 1708 a Keeper had still not been appointed. 

In 1703 Wren reported on Cotton House, which he declared to 
be quire unfit. The room containing the boob was narrow and damp 
and at one end ruinous, nor was there separate access to it. He pro¬ 
posed to adapt a room over the Usher* near the House of Lords, 
but nothing was done, except that twenty-seven presses were made 
and the joiner left unpaid. After fresh reports from Wren and also 
from the Surveyor-GtmeniJ ,3 an Act was passed in 1706 (6 Anne, 
t 30), buying the house and garden for £^ 5 °° providing for 
the building of a room on or near the same spot. Again, however, 
nothing was done, but when the Cottons were involved in the first 
Jacobite attempt of 1715, Bentley, the Royal Librarian, became 
Keeper of the Cotton Library as well, thus in effect carrying cut an 
idea proposed in 1706 but not embodied in the Act of the next year, 
by uniting the Royal and Cotton Libraries under one control. In 
1722 Cotton House was abandoned and the books were moved to 
Effiex House, Strand, which was taken on a seven years* lease. When 
this expired the lease was not renewed, partly on the ground that 
Ashburnham House, Westminster, was “much more safe from fire," 
and both libraries were placed in the latter. 

In spite of this opinion, two years later, in the early morning of 
23rd October, 1731 > there broke out in Ashburnham House a fire 
which dtd at most some very minor damage to the Royal Library but 
completely destroyed or seriously damaged nearly a quarter of the 
Cotton, including some of the most valuable volumes, the most 
important being the Genesis, of which only fragments remained. 
Bentley, whose $on had succeeded him in the Kecpership, was on 
the spot, and he and the Deputy Keeper, David Caslcy, were active 
in the work of salvage i they were forced to throw volumes out of the 
windows. 

This terrible disaster produced much less reformation than might 
have been expected, til spite of Speaker Onslow, who was ex-offidn 
a Cotton trustee, as he was Later of the Museum, and who worked 
hard with Casley on saving the damaged volumes. It was no doubt [he 
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fire that caused Casley to spend two years in producing his catalogue 
of the Ropl manuscripts, published in 1734* but the two collections 
were stored in the New Dormitory of the Westminster Scholars, 
and then, when that w as taken into u^e, in the Old Dormitory* 
where they remained for over twenty years ^ in 1753 they were 
reported on as dusty but dry and in the care of Mrs. Casley* whose 
husband had grown old and feeble. The Museum's Foundation Act 
salved the problem in that year by transferring the Cotton Library 
to the new Trust. Of the 958 volumes of which the Library con¬ 
sisted, 861 remained after the fire, but many of these were in woeful 
condition, from fire or water or both. Of 105 damaged volumes 
Planta restored 51, but there remained fit bundles of leaves in 62 
cases, and these seemed to him to be hopeless, Madden* however, 
devoted much energy to the task, and the Trustees reported m their 
return to Parliament for 1865 that the remainder had then recently 
been identified and partially bound. Of the charred remains of the 
Genesis four leaves reappeared much later in the Baptist College, 
Bristol* to which they had been left by Dr, Gifford of the Museum 
—showing how little they were there regarded in the eighteenth 
century* and the College has recently deposited them in the Museum 
on permanent loan. Notable among the total losses was the unique 
copy of the Buttle ef Maldvn \ but Hearne had luckily transcribed and 
published it in his edition of John of Glastonbury, 

The press-marks of the Cotton MSS- am those of the original 
presses, named after the twelve Caesars, with Cleopatra and Faustina* 
whose busts surmounted them. 

There are several catalogues* some unpublished, the earliest being 
Harl. MS, 6018. 

Dr, Smith’s catalogue, published at Oxford, is still of high value 
as providing the only published descriptions of some of the MSS. 
which were destroyed in the fire of 1731, though Wantcy included 
descriptions of the Old Engjssh MSS. in HSckert Thetmrm^ 170b: 
CatAkgui Li&ranm Mmscripttnm Ctttwxxet. 1696, 

The first Cotton catalogue to be published after the foundation 
of the Museum was unofficial. Thomas Astle, Keeper of the Records 
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in the Tower and a Trusty who had as a young man been em¬ 
ployed to index the Hadrian Catalogue* made* and "‘communicated 11 
lo Samuel Hooper, who published it: 

A Cata/egut of tAt Miiftuicnpis in tit Cottonian Library . . . roiVi ax appen¬ 
dix tionfmmng *M attsant of the d&ringt jmstainti by fit fre in 1 73 1 
md a taiahgot by Mitiard mimvrt e/ tit Charm pm tret d in 
t&t uyxtr Library. 1777, 

The first action of the Commissioners of Public Records in 1800 
was to write to the Trustees desiring "chat the catalogue of the 
manuscripts in the Cottonian Library* lately compiled by their Prin¬ 
cipal Librarian [Fknta] may be forthwith primed,” and to offer to 
meet the costs. There resulted: 

A Cata/qpe of the Mmmsmfti in tit Cottonian Library iefm&d in tie 
Britt iA Mas turn. 180 1- 

Plartta** catalogue* with Nares's of the Harleian MSS,* was roundly 
denounced by Sir Harris Nicolas [Observation^ 1830, pp, 75 “? 7 Ji 
but its chief defect is that of any catalogue of the rime, that it could 
not incorporate the accumulated knowledge and resulting palaeo¬ 
graphies] standards of the following century, A new Cotton catalogue 
is in the preliminary stages of preparation. 

In 193 c the tercentenary of Cottons death (and* as was flippantly 
pointed out at the time* the bicentenary of the firej was celebrated 
by an Exhibition of Select MSS.* which was described in an illustrated 
Guide: 

A Guide to a St/tit Exhibition 0/ Cmonion MamsaifU* 1931. 

2, The Harliiapi Manuscripts 

The Harklait MSS. are that portion of the great library formed 
by Robert and Edward Harley* first and second Earls of Oxford* in 
the first forty years of the eighteenth century. They were sold to 
Parliament in 1753 by the second Countess and her daughter and 
heiress* the Duchess of Portland, for the very low price of £ 1 o*000 
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ind included in the foundation collections of the Museum. Lady 
Oxford had valued them, none too highly, at £20,000 at leasts 
but when half that sum was offered she gene roust y “would not 
bargain” 

Robert Harley (1661-1724), rhe statesman, succeeded to the 
family property in *700 and at once began to collect in earnest, 
especially in English and French history, Biblical and early Church 
history, and classical Literature. His son Edward (1680—1741) fol¬ 
lowed him in buying largely, and spending profusely, as he did on 
other things than books, without much changing the scope of the 
collection. In English history and in early Biblical texts it seems 
astonishing that his predecessors, and notably Cotton, should have 
left so much to glean; but the Harleys were very wealthy and em¬ 
ployed agents to search on the Continent * no English collectors had 
yet methodically sought for early MSS. of classical Greek and Latin 
authors, a field in which, however, the Italian, French and German 
princes of the Renaissance had been before them, and the King of 
France was with them. 

Robert Harley made the greatest acquisition for the library in 
1708, when he gave Humphrey Wanley the post of has ^library- 
keeper,” which he held till hb death in 1726. Wanley is a striking 
case of the “anima naturalscer bihlinthecaria/* He was bom at 
(Coventry in 1672, the son of the Rev. Nathaniel Wanley, a well- 
known writer and a man of much reading. Put to a Coventry draper 
as an apprentice (his father having died in 1680), he devoted all his 
spare time 10 studying and collating such ancient MSS, as were 
within his reach. His local lame reached Bishop Lloyd of Lichfield, 
who sent him to Oxford; after a year at St. Edmund's Hall, he was 
removed to University College at the instance of the Master, Dr. 
Charlctt, the friend of most of the antiquaries of his day + Without 
raking a degree he was appointed Assistant Librarian of the Bodleian 
in 1695, and held this post for live years, when he went to London 
to become assistant to the Secretary of the newly founded Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Hr already had a high reputation as a palaeographer, having 
contributed to Bernard's catalogue of manuscripts in English Iibraritf 
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(1697) and done much of the preliminary work in discovering Old 
English MSS- For George Hickey which was to result in his most 
famous work, the Catalogue which was published in 1705 as the 
supplement to Hickes T s JJnguarvm Ftttrvm Stptentrim&Htim Tkt- 
laurus. It has been well aid that he "carried to the metropolis the 
Oxford tradition of Saxon learning." Though he was disappointed 
of assistantships in the Cotton and Royal Libraries* Wanley T s reputa¬ 
tion grew. In 1703 he was one of the three men to draw up an 
official report on the Cotton Library, with which he was familiar; 
and in 1707 he was the moving spirit in the meetings which ten 
yea is later took permanent form as the Society of Antiquaries. He 
had already ad vised Harley on occasion before entering his service. 
He was indeed recognized, as he still is, as the greatest authority on 
old MS. hands of his own or indeed much later times. Two of his 
utterances may be quoted: ‘"Every book with a date is 1 standard 
whereby to know the age of those books of the same or a like hand," 
and *1 conceive it as part of a library-keeper's duty to know what 
books are extant in other libraries besides his own." 

Into Harley’s service Wanley threw himself with passion, as may 
be seen in bis Diaries, which went through the hands of West and 
Lansdownc and 90 came to the Museum in 1E05 (Lansdowne MSS. 
774 772), as well as in his correspondence, which abounds in the 
Harleian Collection itself, in the Bodleian and elsewhere. In My 
Lord’s interest he was a hot bargainer, with a sharp eye for all vendors* 
tricks, such as Warburton T % who once tried to "muddle Mm with 
drink 1 ' but &itad* at any rate so for that Wanley got the books at his 
own price; the second Earl, a careless spender, must have suffered 
much in pocket after the death of so careful a steward. But keen as 
Wanley was not to pay too much, he was determined that My Lord 
should have all the finest things that were to be had, and in particular 
to save from destruction, or the hands of Papists, the surviving unique 
texts of the early Christian Churchy Jn hb omnivorous gatherings 
for Harley of pamphlets and other despised material of still recent 
history it is singular that he did not secure the Thomason Tracts, 
which were at least once brought to his notice as being for ale. 

After Roben Harky’s death in 1724, or at least after Wanley 1 '■ 
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two years hicr, the collecting, was carried on with less method and 
judgment. Edward Harley was not a man of the calibre of his father, 
and while he continued to buy freely (he made a very important 
purchase of ancient Latin MSS, from Nathaniel Nod the bookseller 
in the first year of his possessing the library), he was often cheated 
and by this among other sorts of expenditure fell into some money 
difficulties. He died in 1741, and his widow sold the primed boob 
(estimated, but hardly ^credibly, at 50,000 volumes, with 350,000 
pamphlets, not to mention 41,000 prints) to Osborne in 1743 fot 
^13,000. Edward Harley ''$ carelessness extended, according to Lady 
Mary Wortley-Montagu, to tending valuable MSS, and forgetting that 
he. had done sc. H I remember,™ she adds, *'I carried him once one 
very finely illuminated, that when I had delivered, he did not recol¬ 
lect he had lent it to me, though it was but a few days before.”* 

The wealth of the Harleian MSS., even after such losses as this 
carelessness may have caused, has perhaps never been approached by 
any private collector except Philipps. Early Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin boob were specially sought by Harley's agent in Italy, as we 
have seen, and there are many which Hay or other agents found North 
of the Alps, such as the seventh-century Greek-Latin gloss (HarL 
MS, 5791)* which came from Cusa (Cues on the Moselle), and the 
bcautifully written tcndl-century Lucian (HarL MS. 5694), bought 
by Edward Harley at John Bridges 1 sale in 1715-26, Hebrew texts 
of the sacred writings were, as is well known, habitually destroyed 
when replaced, and very early copies are not found, one of the earliest 
known, a Pentateuch acquired later by the Museum (Or. MS^ 4+4 5 ) 
being not older than the ninth century. But-thc Harleys secured a 
number that are relatively early, one of the most remarkable being a 
Pentateuch (76 1 9) written on forty brown African skins of different 
sizes; and the Scriptures are supported in the collection by numerous 
copies of the Rabbinical writings, the Cabbalas, the Talmud, the 
Targum and commentaries on the Old Testament, of tile thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century. Greek Biblical texts are headed by a Gospels 
(5647) of the eleventh century, illuminated with pictures of the 
Evangelists; while Latin Biblical texts begin with a sixth-century 
Gospels written in undaU (1775), and three eighth-century Gospels 
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3788* 2797 and 2790, the two- former being “codices aurei. w 
Many are illuminated, some being among the finest examples. 

The works of the Fathers and the Councils and Canons of the 
Church form a natural supplement to the Bihlc. This l s a large class; 
we may perhaps select a copy of the Martyrokpum of Usuardus 
(3062), written in the ninth century, very near the dace of composi¬ 
tion, and an equally nearly contemporary Epistles of Alenin (208). 
The Harleys were, however, the first English collectors to be inter¬ 
ested in the Christian Churches of the East, Syriac, Samaritan, Greek 
and Russian, and the Hartcian copies of the liturgical books of these 
Churches are the foundation of that pan of the Museum Library, 
just as are the Hebrew MSS. The service books of the Western 
Church were a less original subject of collection, but the Harleys 
were, again, the first to collect them at all methodically, and apart 
from the palaeographical and artistic value of many they represent 
the development of the Larin Liturgy through a great number of 
loc.il Uses; if one is to be mentioned, it may perhaps he a ninth- 
century Soissons Missal in two volumes (2991, 2992). 

Until die Middle Ages were nearing their end, the books 
chosen for illumination were all books of the Church. Of splendid 
examples of the foreign schools of illumination there had been no 
English collection to compare with the Harleys, most of the finest 
books in the Cotton and Royal Libraries being of the English school, 
good specimens of which are also to be found among the Harlcian 
MSS., such as the Winchester Psalter (2904), the eleventh-century 
Bury St. Edmunds Gospels (76), and a copy of the Utrecht Psalter 
(603) written about a o, iQCQ, Exceptionally fine are the Carlovin- 
gian Codex Aureus (27BE), of the Gospels, written in gold letters 
about A.U. 800, with pictures of the Evangelists and illuminated 
birders, a ninth-century Latin Bible, the whole book being repre¬ 
sented by the part before the Psalms only (2805), justly described 
by Nare as “a most pompous copy,” a tenth-century Latin Gospels 
(2821), the eleventh-century Bible of Anjou Cathedral in two 
volumes (2833, 2834), a late twelfth-century Psalter (2895), a part 
(the rest being at Oxford and Paris) of a Latin Bible History with 
moralized interpretations (1526, 1527), and the mid-fburteenth- 
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century Paris Missal (5891), given half a century after its execution 
by the celebrated John, Duke of Berry, to the Saintc Chapetle at 
Bourges; while of the Boob of Hours which were the favourite 
subject of the illuminator in the fifteenth century there are a dainty 
specimen, distinguished by grisaille, which was rarely used (2952)* 
and another (2877) executed about 1500 by an artist of (or imitating) 
the later Tours school One of the finest illuminated volumes in the 
Harley Library (6205) was, however, secular, a volume of the 
copy of Albert Pigghe’s Ctmmmtarrts dt la Guerra Gafflftie made 
and given by him to Francis I in 1520; in the pictures in grisrillc, 
touched with gold and colour, we see the Renaissance arriving. 

The Harleys, like other book-collectors of the day, such is 
Sunderland, were lovers and collectors of the classics, manuscript or 
printed. We find naturally, therefore, that they had early copies of 
some of the greater Latin authors, such as the Parad&xa of Cicero 
(iftol), of the eighth, a fragmentary Aencid (2772) of the ninth, the 
earliest extant text of Vitruvius dr Ar chit return (2767) of the late 
ninth, and a Livy (267a) and a Horace (2725), both of the tenth 
century. 

English history, secular and ecclesiastical, was a predominant n^ect 
of the elder Harley's collecting at least. Cotton had been before him, 
but he not merely filled in gaps in Cotton’s collection, as he did for 
example by supplying the three missing years of Edward II to the 
Rolls of Parliament 4 Edward II-Henry VIII. He was rich in 
Chronicles, Lives of the Saints and Archbishops of the English Church, 
Chamilarics, Registers, separate Charters, etc., of monasteries and 
guilds. Statutes of Churches and the Universities (among them—1498 
— the book of the indentures between Henry VII and Westminster 
Abbey for the endowment of masses to be said in his Chapel); the 
charters number over 16,00a* For the two centuries before the 
collectors’ own day everything was collected, from Royal letters and 
the original MS, of Coke upon Littleton (6687) down, that could 
bear on the history and art of the government of England, as was 
indeed appropriate for 11 Prime Minister; included are records of 
Coronations and other lesser ceremonies and the genealogical collec¬ 
tions of Heralds like Peter Le Neve. Nor did the elder Harley fill 
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to place public papers of the offices he held, such as the accounts for 
Marlborough's wars, among his vast accumulation of State Papers of 
all kinds. We may be especially grateful to him for appropriating one 
series, the papers of the Audit Office of the years when his brother 
Edward was one of the Auditors of the Imprests, seeing that all not 
saved by hint or later by Sir William Musgtave (whose collections 
also came to the Museum) were destroyed by order of the government. 
The Harleys historical gatherings extended to France, and also 
to the Vatican; among the latter are many Papal Bulls, classed among 
the charters, and three volumes of the original registers of the Papal 
Chancery (1850-52), which he bought (“ingenti dato pretio,” says 
Wanley) from Jean Aymon, the Apostolic Protonotary who is also 
known in library history as having broken the heart of a French 
Royal Librarian by his thefts, one of them being of a volume, a ninths 
century Epistles and Apocalypse, which he also sold to Harley m I 7 ° 7 - 
A gorgeous copy of the Roman de k Rose (4425) and a fine one 
of L* Trisor d* J&Effrr Jth#n dt Mihtm [Mtwtg) (3999) may be 
mentioned among the medieval French texts in the collection. The 
series of Middle English poets is more remarkable. They include one 
of the best Copies of the Cuntfrlmry TaUs (1758), given by Bishop 
Francis Atterbury to Harley, Lydgate's dedication copy to Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, of his chief work, TAr FgU 0/ Princes [tjbb) r 
an illuminated copy of Gower's Gottftub A mantis (7184) and the 
Hocdeve Dr Mrgsmhu Prinnpum (4866) with the famous portrait 
of Chaucer in one of its margins* 

The Harleys 1 omnivorous collecting extended beyond religion, 
literature and history to the am and sciences: good early copies of 
Ptolemy, far example, distinguish the geographical section, and there 
are many herbals. It is perhaps because Wanley was himself a com¬ 
poser that the musical section is very rich. Wanley also intended to 
write a history of printing with thtv&id of the materials, title-pages 
and scraps and also many complete small pieces of printing, collected 
by one of his agents, the celebrated John BagfonL The fiagfurd 
Fragments (Hari MSS. 5414, 5419, 5892-5998) came to the 
Museum wirh the manuscripts, but near the end of the nineteenth 
century were transferred to the Department of Printed Books.? 
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WanlejF commenced a dialogue of the Harleian MSS,, but died 
when he had reached No- £407* He also wrote an account of the 
collection, which was published by Bishop Niccdson in bis English 
Historical Library^ 1 736, David Casley, the Deputy Keeper of the 
Royal and Cotton Libraries, then continued the work T He was 
extremely concise, but made an effort to date the MSS. by centuries, 
which unfortunately Wan ley, who was far better qualified bv palaeo- 
grzphicaE skill to do so, had omitted in his descriptions, since he con¬ 
templated a “greater catalogue 11 —his descriptions as it was were 
fuller and more critical than any then known. In three years" too 
rapid work (he subsequently catalogued the Royal MSS. in two 
ycarsjj Castey reached No. 5797 * an d after Edward Harley's death in 
1741 the Harley Trustees engaged the Deputy Keeper of the Records 
in the Tower, William Hacker, and he reached No, 7355. When the 
collection reached the Museum this composite MS. catalogue came 
with Lt and was summarily completed and published by Charles 
Morton with assistance for the numerous Oriental MSS. (from 
Brown for Arabic, from Kennicntt for Hebrew, ami from "Mr. 
Gomez, a profesed Jew,” for Rabbinical MSS.J, and with an index 
by 1 homa* Astle, afterwards Keeper of the Records in tile Tower 
and author of a catalogue of the Cotton MSS.: 

4 Ctifakgu* cf the HarJrian Co&tttxm of Manuscripts . .. „ in the British 
Mmtnm* 1759* 

Later in the Century Ayscough made a catalogue of the Harleian 
Charters, but this was never printed. (There is also an old unpublished 
Indtx 0/ Autograph Letters in the collection.) In iSoo, however, the 
Commissioners for the Public Records, as their first corporate act, 
wrote to the Trustees requesting them to have the Harleian Catalogue 
revised for printing at the ComiiussforTs expense T Pknta had done 
^omc work on a revision before being promoted to be Principal 
Librarian in 1799, and at his own expense employed Stubbing Shaw, 
then engaged on his History of Staffordshire, till Shaw T s death in 180a, 
to catalogue the topographical, genealogical and heraldic sections ; 
the task was entrusted to Nares, and on his retirement in 1807 to 
his successor in thu Under-Librarianship of Manuscripts, Douce: 
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Kara signed the preface of Vol I, which appeared in the following 
year: 

A Cafategut of the Nor/fia* iMatmtfripii im ihi Brtilih Mmtwm r 4 vob. 
IS08-11, 

VcL IV consist* of indesei of person! and place* and 2 mbject 
clarification; ii was the Erst work done for the Mufcum by T. H. 
Horne, who wu employed by the CffflinilHPT 1 " 1 

1 his catalogue, like Plantes of the Cotton MSS,, was not a very 
good piece of work, but suffers chiefly from being over a century o!tL 
A new Haridan catalogue is one of the Department"? greatest 
desiderata* but the vastness of the task has perhaps been dearly enough 
indicated even by the cursory notes above to show why a new Cotton 
catalogue is to take precedence of it 

3 . The Sloane Manuscripts 

Part of Sir Hans Sloane's large library consisted of some 4,200 
MSS, Like Jus printed books they are very heterogeneous. Medicine 
and narural history naturally bulk largely among them, and include 
the papers of many of the leading practitioners and scientists of his 
own long lifetime. Bui he also had early texts, and though he was no 
special collector of illuminations, we may notice a thirecoitb-Century 
French Chirurgit y by Roger of Parma, illustrated with delightful 
panels of miniatures showing various operations (Sloane MS. 1 977 )- 
Hc also collected in languages (over 250 volumes are Oriental), 
music and history, including 168 charters of unknown provenance, 
which Wan ley wished to secure for Harley.* 

As mentioned above in Part I (p. 44), Samuel Ayscough was 
employed by the Trustees, before he joined the Museum Staff, to 
catalogue the Sloane, with the Birch and other Additional MSS, to 
that date also p. 177 and n.}: 

A Catalogvt of ihi Aftftf *scripts freierTtJ itt ike British MmUmxj, hitherto 
mnJntrihed* 1782. 

This Catalogue was arranged in classes. It is not merely, as might 
be expected from its date, on modem standards very inadequate, 
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it is also frequently inaccurate as well. It is also incomplete; for it 
describes 4,100 MSS., but over a hundred others were afterwards 
idcntihed and entered in the early Additional Catalogue (Add. MSS- 
50}8-27 j and 5^14-5308). The printing of a revised catalogue was 
commenced in 1837* ^ ut ^ proof (all that survived} only reached 
No. 1091 1 it was continued in manuscript. The Oriental MSS. 
have been transferred to that Department, The Charters are described 
in the Indtx to iht Charters and Rdts^ igoo—191^. An Index to the 
W?3tem MSS. other than charters was drawn up by Scott, when 
Keeper: 

Indtx to tkt S/mx* Masujtripti. By E. J. Long Scott. 1904. 


4. The Old Royal Library 

Apart from a doubtful handful of volumes the Old Royal Library 
can count Edward IV for its founder. He had resided in the house 
of Louis de Gruthuyse at Bruges, and it is therefore natural that 
when he be^m to collect manuscript books, which he did soon after 
HJ^i followed the Flemish taste, and caused to be produced for 
him large volumes* mostly in F rench, of history and historical romance, 
splendidly illuminated in the Burgundian style. The same taste 
(mutath mtftandis) y it may be observed* inspired the introduction of 
printing into England from the same town and in the same decade. 
I he books were under the control of Piers Courceys, Keeper of the 
Great Wardrobe, as we leant From his payments to Piers Bauduyn, 
stationer, in 1481, for binding a number of specified volumes-^ Early 
acquisitions include some of die most beautiful illuminated volumes 
in the Museum, for example the celebrated MS. of Charles d'Orleans 1 
poems (Royal MS. 16 F, if}, wich a picture of the Tower of London, 
where he wrote them during his imprisonment, Ph> de Maizlfcre’s 
&*W A ftwptr fRojsl MS. 19 C. iv), a copy dated 1378, bearing 
an autograph note of Charles V of t 1 ranee, and the same author's 
appeal co Richard If for peace with France, the page facing the 
opening of which bears an exquisite design of the sacred monogram, 
on a background of leopards and fleurs-de-lys, surmounted by a crown 
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of thorns radiating light down upon the crowns of England and 
France (Royal MS. 20 B. vij. 

To judge from the long series of gaudy printed volumes of similar 
texts printed by Verard at Paris which Henry VII bought, he is not 
likely to have personally deserved the flattering words [n which 
Claude de Seyssel, Bishop of Marseilles, writes in the prologue to 
his translation of Xenophon's Jhaiaih, addressed to the King {Royal 
MS. ig Q vfj, that when on embassy in England (in 1508), he had 
admired the Royal Library and had heard of Henry 1 * taste for litera¬ 
ture. But the copy of the French and English poems of Charles 
^Orleans, mentioned above, was written for him, or possibly for 
Arthur Prince of Wales; and there are some other fine boats which 
seem to be of his reign. 

In 1492 Henry appointed the first Librarian, a Fleming from 
Lille named Quimin Poulet. Poutet was succeeded at Henry VIIFs 
accession by another Fleming, Giles Duwes or Aegidius de Vadis, 
whose title shows that the Library was then kept at Richmond; he 
was also Ropl teacher of French and died in 1535, being followed 
by Witliam Tyldesley. At thk time there was a second library at 
Westminster, though whether this also was under Tyldesley’s charge 
does not appear The books were becoming numerous enough for 
rough inventories to begin to be made. An anonymous French (or 
Flemish) visitor who saw the books at the end of Duwes's time, in 
i 534 > fiords 143 works, written and printed. Same musical MSS. 
illustrate one of Henry VII Is tastes, and there arc some of per¬ 
sonal interest, especially a charming little volume, containing the 
Princess Elizabeth's autograph copy of her Larin translation of 
Queen Catherine Parr's Prayrr (7 D, x) and Heniy VIIPs Psalter 
{2 A. xvi) with a miniature of the King and his jester. Will 
Someth 

At this time Ldand nude his “laboryouse journey,” and in his 
report to the King, published In 1 £46* he claims to have been com¬ 
missioned by him il to peruse and diligently to serche al the libraries 
of monasteries of this youre noble reaulnc,” and adds: S4 First I have 
conserved many good autors . . », of the whiche parte remayne yn 
the most magnificent libraries of your royal Palacis, Pane also 
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remaync in my custodyc/* The exact extent of LekfuTa search and 
of its results on the Royal Library is somewhat uncertain. Lincoln¬ 
shire he seems to have swept thoroughly* other counties much less 
so/* And the representation tn the Library of the greater houses k 
curiously uneven, for while Rochester yielded a hundred, out of a 
total of perhaps 600 in its library at the Suppression* there is only 
one from Christ Church, Canterbury* and (even more surprisingly) 
from the famous library of St r Augustinus, Canterbury, only some 
half-dozen, thus leaving opportunities for Archbishop Parker, not to 
speak rtf Cotton and Harley. But an inventory made in the Augmen¬ 
tation Office in 1542 under SiT Anthony Denny reveals that by that 
time [here were in the Royal possession 91 o books, of which a large 
number were of monastic origin, and not long after this the number 
had risen to 1,450, Of this increase some part must be credited to 
I eland. But on 35th February* 1550, the Privy Council ordered 
that the Library be purged by culling out “all superstitious bookes, 
as mass* bookes* legendes* and such like, saving however the precious 
metals and jewells of their binding*/* This work must have had the 
enthusiastic co-operation of tile new Librarian, appointed in 1549* 
Bartholomew' Trahcran a violent Reformer who had been a Fran¬ 
ciscan. Traheron *nd the two holders of the office who followed him 
were specifically authorized by their patents to assemble the books 
from the various royal libraries* f.e. at Richmond* Greenwich and 
Westminster, if no others. 

The accession of Mary brought an end to Trahcron T s period of 
office, and he was followed by John Clyffe, who was Keeper till 1 589. 
It may be observed that the succession of (he patents disproves the 
old belief that Roger Ascham was ever Royal Librarian > he is* how¬ 
ever quite likely tn have had an mfomul commission to uveneu ind 
advice. The Librarians were men of small weight, in marked contrast 
to the contemporary Royal Librarians in France* who included such 
famous scholars as Jacques Leftvrc d 1 Staples and Guillaume Bude. 

I he reign of Mary brought into the Library two of its very finest 
illuminated volumes. The Psalter named after her (Royal MS. 2 
B. vit) filled with exquisite miniatures and drawings by an English 
artist of the beginning of the fourteenth century* belonged (as a note 
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in it tells us) to an Earl of Rutland* probably Henry Manner*, who 
fell into brief disgrace in 1553 cri t ^ cr chaise of favouring Lady Jane 
Grvy's claim to the throne. In that year* a* another note tells us, it 
was (one would suppose i I lewdly) impounded by Baldwin Smith, a 
London Customs officer* when if was on the point of being carried 
abroad, and presented by him to the Queen, for whom it was bound 
in the covers it still bears. Facsimiles of the illustrated pages of this 
book were edited by Sir George Warner and published by the Trustees 
in igi 2 t The second is no longer in its place, having disappeared in 
the seventeenth century, probably by pilfering during the Civil War.** 
It is now ac Chantilly* This is another Psalter, that of Queen Ingeburg* 
a French manuscript of the highest quality, which formed part of the 
wedding gift of Philip II to Mary, 

About 1588, three member of the Society of Antiquaries, Sir 
Robert Cotton, Sir John Dodderidge and James Ley (later Earl of 
Marlborough), drew up a petition for the formation, mainly by gift of 
manuscripts from the Royal collections, of a national library, as part 
of an Academy devoted to the study of antiquity and history j It was 
to be called Queen Elizabeth's Library, and to be annually Inspected 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and six of the chief officers of State, 
a curious anticipation of the Museum Trust (Cotton MS, Faustina 
E. v, f. 89) j the printing of this petition was one of the first acts of 
the second Society of Antiquaries. It may never have been presented; 
in any case It was abortive. 

Part of the books was rearranged in 1581 by one T, Kny[vett]* 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber. Ciyffc was succeeded in 1589 as 
Librarian by Anthony Marten, who died in (597^ No new appoint¬ 
ment was made until James I gave the post about 1605 to Patrick 
Young (Patricius Junius), the son of Peter Young, his Librarian at 
Holyrood > he saw out the reigns not only of has first Royal patron, 
but of his son also. Young was a man of more learning, so for as wc 
know, than any of his predecessors, and raised the credit of the Library, 
He was the initiator of the Polyglot Bible which was completed in 
1657. With the aid of Knyvctt he succeeded in evading the Impor¬ 
tunities of Bodlcy, to whom the King had given a warrant "‘for the 
choice of any books that I shail like,” said Bodley, any of his 
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houses or library*,They attained their end by “dealing very much 
underhand," to Eodlcy^ disgust. 

The great events of Young's lime were, first in 1609, the acquisi¬ 
tion, for ihe studious young Prince of Wales, so soon to die, of the 
collection which had successively belonged to Archbishop Cranmer 
as part of his library, Henry Fitzalan, last Earl of Arundel of that 
name, and his son-in-law Lord Lumley, the signatures of all three of 
whom ane to be found in many of the boohs. Lumley is known to 
have given books away, and about 80 of the 308 listed in his MS- 
catalogue are not present. But the remainder are of high value, and 
include many volumes from English monastic libraries. The printed 
books in this collection and also Casaubon’s, acquired a few years 
later, are mentioned above, p r 179. With Hcrny Prince of Wales's 
death the Lumley books fell into the main Royal Library. The 
second great acquisition of this period was, of course, the gift in ifrxy 
by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Alexandria, to Charles t (through Sir 
Thomas Roe, Envoy to Constantinople) of the fifth-century Greek 
Bible since known as the Codex Alexandrinus. This acquisition added 
greatly to the feme of the Royal Library of this country, and it 
was until late in the eighteenth century (in feet until the type- 
fees imile editions of the New and Old Testaments were published) 
in dangerously constant demand, generally out of mere curiosity, 
which the early Principal Librarians seem not to have thought of 
discouraging. Young himself borrowed it, with other Biblical MSS., 
after his retirement, and they weir only recovered in 1664 from his 
executors, and then after legal proceedings. 

With the death of Charles 1 Young’s office lapsed. He handed over 
the keys on 14th February to John Doric, by older of the Com¬ 
mit tee presided over by Bulstrode Whitelocke, but was recalled to 
make inventories. 

These were fortunately required for the preservation and not for 
the sale of books. The violent Pun tans, headed by Hugh Pete re, were 
for selling, but the moderates, probably led by Whiiclock himself, 
prevailed; we may suppose that the influence of Selden was brought 
to bear on the controversy. Dune was appointed Librarian in 1650, 
and held the office till the Restoration. He was a moderate Protestant 
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divine, and a copious and learned writer, with a passion for religious 
unity which took him on journeys over Europe. In 165+ left 
England on his last voyage, and died at Cassd in 1680, The work 
in the Library was performed from 16$+ till 1677 by the Deputy, 
Richard Pearson. Dune is also remembered as the author of The 
Reformed Librarie Keeper, which he published in the year of his 
a ppoi ntmc nt, 11 * He took a liberal v i«w of a librarian’s functions, which 
he defined a* “to keep the publick stock of learning, to increase it* 
and to propose it [i.e, make it available] to others in the waie which 
may be most helpful unto M." 

He was followed by another Scot, Thomas who bad been in 
Charles IPs service as tutor to the young Monmouth, In the first 
year of his tenure of office he bought the Moricc Collection (already 
mentioned under the Printed Books), which contained some MSS. 
He nominally held the post till 1677, when he was followed by the 
brothers Henry Frederick and James Thynne in conjunction- 

There were two libraries, at Whitehall and at St James's. The 
former, which was visited by Evelyn in 1680 and a^m in 16S1, was 
destroyed bv one for both) of the fires which burned the Palace in 
1694 and 4697—98; the latter is shown by Bernard's Catalogue of 
x 698 not to have suffered subsequent loss, at any rate to the MSS. 
A little before this, about 1678, the Iasi considerable addition was 
made to the colletrion by the acquisition of the MSS. gathered by 
John Theycr (d. 1673), which included many volumes from the 
monastic libraries of the Western Counties. 

With the accession of William III a new appointment was made, 
the post of Librarian being given to a learned French Protestant, 
Henri justel, who had given up his post of Secretary 10 Louis XIV 
and arrived in England about 1&B1, celling his own fine library, 
which included some rare MSS- The reversion of the office was 
granted to one of his immediate predecessors, James Thynne, who 
however disposed of it to Richard Bentley, is most distinguished 
holder. On Justd's death in 1693 Bentley was appointed, being yet a 
young man under thirty^ he took up his residence three years later 
in the Keeper's apartments at St. James's, and here used to meet 

the brilliant circle which included Wren, Locke and Newton. The 

11* Written in #1 to p«™wt* HirttiV* candidature tor Ikidlcy'i UbrariiRihip. 

Sfe tBtja and 191^. ^ ^ 
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Library was under the speciai patronage of Queen Mary, and was 
common]j spoken of as “the Queen's Library.™ 11 

Bentley's autocratic energy, notorious during his Mastership of 
Trinity, to which he was appointed in tyoo, showed itself in bis 
control of the Library.^ He rebelled against the state of the rooms, 
saying that they were “not Et to be seen,™ a criticism supported by 
Franz Borman, who saw it at this time and reported that the books 
were lying in heaps on the floor. Though, owing to the financial 
stringency of the years of Marlborough's wars, he did not succeed in 
carrying out any great scheme, he threw himself into their conception 
and promotion. His scheme was for the erection of a ground-floor 
room projecting into Si- James's Park, and the establishment of the 
Royal Library as a truly national institution. He issued, apparently 
in 1697 and nor, as Panizzi thought, in 1714**4 a leaflet strongly 
urging the plan of a national library in a new building. 

In 1700 the Cotton Library became national property, and, after 
a report by Wren in 1703, the Crown in 1707 bought Cotton House 
and its garden, and the Royal Library was transferred to dial already 
ruinous house. Wren suggested that both Libraries might well be 
purged by K ’thc drudgery of librarians™ of “much useless trash,™ an 
idea which was luckily not carried out, no one, and least of all the 
Librarians, having an interest in providing the drudgery. From 
Cotton House rhe two collections went in to E^ex House, and, 
at the end of the seven years" lease of that house, back to Westminster, 
to Ashhumham House, which was unwisely reported on as safer 
from fine T Only tw r o years later the great hfc broke out which so 
grievously damaged the Cotton MSS., but the Royal Library was 
little injured, beyond probable damage to bindings from throwing 
volumes out of the windows; few medieval bindings survive in either 
collection. They were stored in the Dormitory of the Westminster 
Scholars till ( 757 - P^vid Caslcy, Bentley's Deputy since about 1719, 
carried the Codex Alexandrinus out of the hou^e himself Bentley 
was not on the spot; htf had in fact ceased in 1725 to be Librarian, 
securing his post and pay for his son, theh only a boy of about seven¬ 
teen, it being undemood that the Deputy did the work. Twenty 
yean* bier die younger Bentley sold his office to Claudius Amyund, 
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a young Christ Church man with political ambitions j Casley con¬ 
tinued to do the work till the transfer to the Museum. In 
no doubt stimulated bv the fine and the public interest caused 
thereby, especially in such men as Speaker Gislow, Casley set 
to work on a catalogue of the RoyaJ MSS., which was completed 
and published in only two years. With all the faults which such 
haste implies, this catalogue was a meritorious one for its time, 
and it was not finally superseded till after nearly two centuries had 
elapsed. 

In February 1754 the Museum Trusted visited the Old Dor¬ 
mitory, and there found the Royal, Cotton and Arthur Edwards 
Libraries dry but smothered in dust, and cared far by Mre. Cnsfey, 
whose husband was by that time '‘disabled by age and infirmity, 
from executing the duties of rhe post in person.™ The titular 
Librarian, Amyand, they ignored, describing Casley as “the present 
Keeper.™ 

By Letters Patent of 6th August, 1757, George ^ transferred 
the Library to the Trustees of the newly founded British Museum, 
and with it the reversion, after Amyand's death or avoidance, of the 
Librarian's pay and appointments, i.e« a salary of £%oo and an addi¬ 
tional £ 1 Oo for house-room. This document speaks incorrectly of the 
Library as having been begun by James I, and mentions k ‘the noble 
and wdl-chosen collections of John Lord Lumtey and Henry Fitzalan 
Earl of Arundel and of Isaac Casauhon/’ as well as “the invaluable 
Alexandrian Manuscript of the Old and New Testament/’ The 
King ls stated to make the gift as “knowing that the encouragement 
of all arts and the advancement of science constitute one essential 
pan of the true wisdom and greatness of a King/" It is not to be 
supposed that he wrote this, but, though personally uninterested in 
“boetTy and bainting/* let us hope that he believed it; he was, be it 
remembered, the founder of the University of Gottingen and of its 
famous library. 

An Appendix to Casley^ catalogue was made in 1881 but remained 
unprinted in view of die task of recataloguing the Royal Manuscripts. 
This was achieved in 1921, in two volumes of descriptions, preceded 
by an Introduction (to which the present short account is throughout 
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indebted) with one describing the King's Manuscripts and containing 
Indexes, and one of plates. 

Cdtt/qgw af Wtittrw Mmjcripts in iA* O/d Royal Snd A'ij^j Ceflctiiovs, 

hy Sir George F* Warner and Julius P- Gilson* 4 vali, 1911* 

5- The Birch Manuscripts 

In 1765 Dr, Thomas Birth, one of the Museum's original elected 
T nmees (see p, 36), bequeathed to the Museum (together with a 
sum of £500 to improve the salaries of the Under-Librarians, for 
which their successors are duly grateful) his collection of MSS, 
bearing on British biography. They are of minor importance. They 
were catalogued in 1782 by Ayscough together with the Sloane 
MSS. [y.u. p. 239)' A fuller catalogue was subsequently made, but 
remains in MS. Before 1920 a new catalogue was in preparation, 
but has been delayed. 

6. Thi Laksdowwi Manuscbifts 

William Petty, first Marquess of Lansdowne, but better known 
sn history by his earlier title of the Ear! of Shelburne, played an 
important part in Governments in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, which does not now concern us, except that it was his own 
intimate experience of political history in the making which inspired 
him to gather the material for studying that already made. 

Too independent to be successful in politics, he made hn celebrated 
house in Berkeley Square a centre of literary and artistic activity. 
He seems to have begun collecting MSS. after his first retirement 
Imm public life in 1763. HU great opportunity came ten yean later, 
at the sale of James West's library in 1773, at which the King 
acquired many rare printed books/At that sale Shelburne bought 
122 volumes of papers, all but one (which contained copies of early 
charters and similar documents) consisting of the papers of William 
Cecil, Lord Burghlcy, including the minister's private memorandum 
bnxik T and a mas^ of correspondence and other paper? illustrating 
State aSkin during the reign of Elizabeth. These papers came, in the 
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careless manner of the time* into the hands of BurghleyU secretary, 
Sir Michael Hickes; they were sold by Hicks’s great grandson 
Sir William Hides* to Richard Chiswell* the leading bookseller* 
late in the seventeenth century, and by him to Strype the historian, who 
made some use of them; after Strype’a death they were sold to West, 
The Burgh ley papers are no doubt the most important part of 
the collect ion m t but others are not far behind them in value for English 
history. Fifty volumes (alas, not much more than a quarter of the 
original series) contain the official papers of a statesman of the genera¬ 
tion after Rurghley, Sir Julius Caesar, Judge of the Court of Requests 
and of Admiralty* Chancellor of the Exchequer and Master of the 
Rolls under Janies I, which, like Burghley and other statesmen of 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, he retained as his property 
and mixed with his personal papers. These were dispersed by auction 
in 1744-57, Philip Carteret Webb, the antiquary, succeeded in 
buying and recombining single auction lots representing fifty of the 
one hundred and eighty-seven volumes, and after his death in 1770 
these were purchased from his heirs by Shelburne, 

A third large series comprises 107 volumes of the collections for 
English Church History, and also especially for that of his own 
Diocese of Peterborough, formed by Bishop White Kennel. 

Apart from these three Urge series there are many MSS. of mis¬ 
cellaneous provenance. Of those which are of interest for English 
history the chief are perhaps the heraldic and armorial collections of 
several famous Heralds, such as Segar, Lee, Dugdalc and Le Neve, 
an ancient transcript of the Ttfta dt Nruill^ the collections of Parlia¬ 
mentary history formed by William Pctyt (1636—17^7)* Keeper of 
the Records in the Towcr, I& a series of letters addressed to Henry 
Cromwell as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland* and collections for the 
history of Yorkshire. A French Bible (of the version by Raoul de 
Preslcs) illuminated in the finest French fifteenth-century style, may 
be mentioned (No. 1175). As interesting as any Lansdowne MS. to 
the Museum is Wanley^s Diary (Nos, 771-72) which throws abun¬ 
dant light on the foundation of the HarleUn Library and on other 
collections of that time, besides being a very human document (see 
above* p. 133). 
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After Lamdowne's death in 1805, the manuscripts were to be 
sold* like the printed books, and a sale catalogue was issued by Sotheby 
in 1807, Bui the Trustees made application in time to Parliament 
not to allow the dispersal and loss of so important a collection, stored 
with State Papers which were properly speaking, if not legally, national 
possessions. The House of Commons appointed a Select Committee, 
and in confirming that Committees report purchased the Lansdowne 
MSS. in 1807 for £4,925 and deposited diem in the Museum, Except 
for the Hamilton Vases and Antiquities, this was the first special 
giant made for the Museum by Parliament since 1753. 

Lansdowne's great collect ions of printed books, prints, maps, calm 
and medals were dispersed at auction in 1806 and no attempt was 
made to obtain them for the nation. 

Three years later the Commissionerx on Public Records ordered 
the production at their own expense of a printed catalogue of the 
collection. The Trustees committed the task to the Keeper, Douce, 
and it appeared in two parts, the first describing the Burghley Papers, 
the second, produced after Dnuce’s departure from the Museum* by 
his successor* Ellis* describing the rest of the col lection* with an index, 
^ G*/#fopte of lAe LjudcwMf Mamtseripti fit the British Museum. 1 vqti. 

7 * 1 H£ Hahkavi Manuscripts 
Francis Hargrave was a Parliamentary lawyer of high distinct ion 
for hU learn mg, and formed a considerable library of legal printed 
books and MSS., many if the former being annotated by him. The 
latter, numbering 499, contain a number of early Law Reports, 
Customs of London and similar documents. In 1813 his widow 
applied to Part lament to purchase tile collecriotL A Select Committee 
recommended the purchase for £8,000* which was effected and the 
library deposited in the Museum. Many of the printed books bear 
Hargrave s annotations * they are not kept separate. Of the manu- 
scrip-’ , which form a separate collection* a catalogue was published 
by the Trustees five yai^ after their acquisition: 

A C * r * h ?« *f Msmusviptj, formerly im the pmemon *f Brands ^f 
I8i8 + J 4 
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Up The Burney Manuscripts 

Charles Burney, D. D., son of Dr. Charles Burney the historian 
of music, a succe&ful schoolmaster, devoted much of his leisure to 
the collection and study of the classics. After his death in 1817 his 
family petitioned Parliament to purchase his library for public use. 
A Committee of the House of Commons recommended the p u nzhase 
for j£14,000, hut this was reduced by £$oo in the vote sanctioning 
the expenditure. 

The hulk of the library was printed, though many of the classical 
printed boob are chiefly valuable for the MS- notes by famous 
scholars which they contain (see above, p. 188). But it included also 
some 525 manuscript volumes, which form one of the Department's 
separate collections. 

The Burney MSS. are almost entirely in Greek and Latin or bear 
upon those languages and literature. Over eighty ate Greek j they 
include a series of Gospel boob dating from the tenth century down, 
and many copies of the great cissies, notably Burney T s most famous 
volume, the eleventh-century Tuwnley Homer (No* 86} P with 
glosses and scholia, and (No. 95) a copy, also of the thirteenth century, 
of the Attic Orators. Most of his Latin, as of his Greek, texts are 
Italian humanist copies of the fifteenth century. The later MSS. 
contain the correspondence addressed to Casaubon and Burney's 
own philological notes, especially those made in the process of forming 
his theories on Greek metres. 

The catalogue, by Forehall, appeared in 1840, as Part II of Vo], I 
of a new Catalogue of the Museum's MSS., of which Pan I (1834) 
described the Arundel MSS. (y.tr. below, p. 356). 


9. The King’s Manuscripts 

Of the Kang's Library, formed by King George III and presented 
by King George I V in 1B23, the 446 MSS. are only a small part, 
and the Library and its history are described above under the Printed 
Books (pp. 188-93)* 

Nor are they relatively important, a number consisting of con- 
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temporary papers of little interest. Some historical papers were bought 
at the sale of William Robertson* the historian* in 1786* and a few 
plays at that of the Duke of Roxburghe in 1812; Johnson's first draft 
of hia Innt came by gift from Bennet Langtom There are many on 
military subjects* and some of these* like many of the King's maps 
and plans* came from the collection of the Duke of Cumberland. 
From Consul Smith’s library* which was the foundation of the collec¬ 
tion, came some thirty-five MSS.* mostly (as might be expected), in 
Italian Literature and history or of Italian origin; these include a 
A/W of Petrarch, written about 1400 (No, 321J, and some fifteenth- 
century Italian humanist copies of Latin classical texts* notably 
Now 24, a pretty Virgil. There are a few Horae and other medieval 
MSS., but the only one of high merit for its illuminations ia No. 5, 
a Biblia Pauperum of about 14OO, fully and finely illustrated by 
Flemish, or perhaps by Rhenish artists, in which it is peculiar and 10 
be compared with the block-book editions; its provenance is un¬ 
known. 1 ? One MS. (No. 446) was added to the collection after its 
transfer to the Museum. This MS.* presented in 1831 by Granville 
Penn, is a fifteenth-century copy of the report nude for King Henry V 
by Guilkbcrt do Lannoy of his travels in Egypt and Syria. There 
are a few Oriented MSS. in the collection; they have been transferred to 
that Department. The Kingfs MSS, were very imperfectly described 
in Barnard's catalogue* but were more fully catalogued (with the 
omission of the Geographical Section) in 1832-33 by Sir Frederic 
Madden* with revision in 1841. All other than Oriental MSS- arc 
fully described in Vol. Ill of: 

Cdtd/qpf 0/ tf'nifrm Mrarrcfya im tk Old Rcyaf md Kisf'j Cc/krtiams* 
by Sir George Warner and ]ubua F. Gilson. 1921. 4 vob 


io. Tits Egirtoh Manuscilipts 

Francis Henry Egenon* late in his life 8th Earl of Bridgewater* 
who died on i nh February, 1829* at Paris, originally intended, and 
published the Intention, to found and endow a public library, to hold 
his collection of MSS,* in the family home at Ashridge. But his cider 
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brother, who occupied and intended to eofitiime occupying the house, 
not unnaturally protested against such an inconvenience j Egrrtort 
was fortunately dissuaded and by his will of 1835* a will df vast 
length with numerous codicils, diverted the bequest to the Museum. 
By this he left hts “dear and favourite collection of manuscripts’* to 
be there preserved. That collection contained about 67 volumes, one 
In Hebrew, but chiefly consisting of the correspondence of French 
and Italian writers, scientists and statesmen of the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century with a little under a hundred charters, There 
were also a few Oriental MSS, When a centenary exhibition of 
Egerron MSS. was held in 1919 only three out of the 201 exhibits 
—an autograph volume of E^ays by Vauvenargues, a letter of Galileo, 
and a sixteenth-century Irish deed— were drawn from Egerton T s own 
collection. 

The remaining 199 were selected from among those acquired later 
from the Bridgewater and Famborough Funds, and in the former 
and indirectly in the latter also of these is the Museum’s great cause 
of gratitude to Egcrtcn. For with the bequest of MSS. he made two 
of money: (&) one of £7,000, the income from which was to be 
applied to increasing the stipend of the officer who should have 
charge of his collection* 1 ® this has been until very lately of no value 
to the Museum, for, as recorded in Part I (p. 65 and n,) the amount 
was merely deducted by the Treasury; it is now added to (A) a bequest 
of £5,000, die income from which wtis to be used in purchasing 
additions to the collection. In 1838 Egrrton's cousin, Charles 
Long, Baron Famborough, a Trustee of the Museum, followed this 
example with a similar bequest of £2,872 for further augmentation 
of the Egerton collection. These Funds, the Bridgewater (so named 
from the testator's title, while the collection bears his family name) 
and the Famborough judiciously spent, have even in the period of 
high prices, and especially during that of wars and rumours of wars 
and consequent reduction or suspension of purchase grants, convened 
a small and only moderately valuable collection, however u dear and 
favourite” in the eyes of its creator, into one of the most noteworthy 
in the Museum, The MSS- have been multiplied from the original 
67 or so to well over three thousand, and the charters from 96 to 
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over two thousand. Moreover the scope of the additions has been 
immensely wider than that of the original collection, most of the 
chief classes being well represented among them. Also it has been 
a constant principle to keep the standard of Egcrton MSS. high. 

Since 1836 the MSS. and charters bought from the two Funds 
and given Egcrton numbers have been catalogued in the same volumes 
as and indexed together with die Additional MSS. acquired in the 
same years. For the Centenary Exhibition a Guide was published: 

jf Guide to ftme peri of the Egtrtgn Ceileeifon tf Meuuseripu in the British 
Museum. igig. 

It. I HE Ab.UNPEL MaKI/SCKIPTI 
Thomas Howard, and Earl of Arundel (1586-1646), a great- 
grandson of the Earl of Arundel who founded the collection which 
passed through Lord Lumley's hands into the Old Royal Library, 
was a contemporary and friend of the great group of English anti¬ 
quaries headed by Camden, Cotton, Spclnun and Sddcn, and like 
Cotton fell under James IV and Charles IV displeasure. In common 
with them he studied and collected English historical and literary 
MSS His collection abounds in early copies of the chief medieval 
British Chroniclers, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Higden, Hovenden, 
William of Malmesbury, Trivet and others, among which may be 
considered an important Froissart, and in monastic cartularies, notablv 
thuse ih( St. Albaos and of Bury ,St. Edmunds, and registers, among 
them those of Glastonbury and of Christ Church, Canterbury; also 
the Rule*, and Constitutions of the Nun* of Sion; while the Divorce of 
enry VIII is represented by a collection of correspondence and 
other contemporary papers. Middle English literature is also present 
in the shape of many important MSS. of Lydgate, Wydifft, and 
others. Notable are No. 57, the autograph (and only surviving) 
of the Ayenbite of Inwit, by Michael of Northgatc, who doubt- 
less gave tt, as ho gave other books, to St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
whence it came at the Dissolution » and No. 140, a volume containing 
Guy tfWtrrwxi and The Seven Wise Me iters. Old English 
is represented by some MSS,, of which the most important is No. 155, 
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a Psalter with Anglo-Saxon glosses. The famous Arundel Psalter 
(No, 6o) ii alio English; it is of the late eleventh or early twelfth 
century* and its illuminations are in the finest style of English an; 
while No- 83 is one of the earliest works of the East Anglian school. 

But Howard's interests were by no means confined to the history 
and literature of his own country. As a young man, although his 
patrimony had been much reduced by the attainder and confiscations 
suffered by his grandfather and father* he was enriched by his 
marriage with AJethea Talbot, daughter of die Ear] of Shrewsbury* 
and so commenced a series of travels abroad and especially in Italy, 
involving periods of residence long enough to establish intimacy with 
the scholars of that country, which he used to form a splendid collec¬ 
tion of works of art, manuscripts and printed books. He also went 
on diplomatic missions to Holland and to the Palatinate, and it was 
at Nuremberg in 1636 that he made the purchase which earned the 
greatest renown for his library. This was that part of the collection 
of the Renaissance humanist Bit I bald us Pirckhcimer (1470-1530) 
which had not been acquired by the city of Nuremberg. It is said 
that some of Pirekheimcris MSS, came from the collection of Matthias 
CorvtmiSj. King of Hungaty, but none is identifiable as such. Classical 
texts are richly represented, as might be expected from the sources of 
his library. Among Greek MSS, an Hvangdhjy in uncials (No, 547), 
and early copies of the Greek Fathers strengthened the Museum 
where, thanks especially to the Harleys, it was already rich; a more 
out-of-thoway volume is No, 51B, a Cypriote history of Cyprus, 
1456-74, The range and originality of ArundePs collecting is 
exemplified in his Latin and French as well as in his Greek MSS. 
Not only did he collect medieval Civil and Canon Law and French 
poetry and romances of the twelfth to the fifteenth century, but 
his knowledge of Italian Art caused him to secure an autograph 
MS. ol Leonardo da Vinci (No. i6j) fc and more remarkable snll p he 
acquired volumes of medieval Latin hymns, a class of literature which 
until our own day, at least outside the world of Catholic antiquaries, 
was hm little regarded, 

Arundel also enlisted the services of Sir Thomas Roc, Ambassador 
to the Porte in 1626-28, through whom the gift of the Codex Alex- 
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andrinitf was made to Charles I, and by his means obtained a number 
of Hebrew and other Oriental MSS, 

These artistic and Literary collections made Arundel House the 
chief centre of cultivation in London, which then and till long after 
depended, to a surprising degree for a capital city, on the chances of 
public-spirited private collectors. Selden's Marm&ra Jrmd//i^na 7 
i 6*8j contributed to the fame of the house. At Arundel's death there 
was apparently some dispersal of boots, and his grandson Henry 
Howard (at the end of his life sixth Duke of Norfolk), who succeeded 
to the property, ored little for books or works of art, and allowed 
considerable depredations. At the end of t666, however, he was 
persuaded by Evelyn, who had known Arundel, to present the printed 
books and half the MSS, to the newly founded Royal Society, of 
which both were Fellows, and the other half of the MSS. to the 
College of Amts, and in the following year the celebrated Greek 
marbles to the University of Oxford. 

In its first inception and throughout its early period the Royal 
Society's fellowship represented a wide field of humanist lsming 
and research. A man of industry and active mind might then Still at 
lea 3 T aspire, if hardly attain, to be a doctor universalis. But the accumu¬ 
lation of knowledge, especially in the natural sciences, made this less 
and less possible; and the refoundation of the Society of Antiquaries 
drew away those whose interests lay outride the natural sciences- In 
1830 therefore the Society made an arrangement, by which the 
Museum received its half of the Arundel MSS,, with the exception 
of the Orientals and of a chartulary of Howard lands, which was 
restored to the fondly. The Society received a payment of ^ 3 , 559 * 
with 2,072 duplicate scientific printed books, made so by the reception 
of King's copies. 1 * 

The catalogue was at once made by Madden: 

Crta&gM */ M^rntnipti i> th Brititi Mkumm, Ntm Vol. L Part I, 
1834. 

. t* rt 11 ** ^ amr T MSS -» ™4 confined Aainuka mutating 

parts. Fart EII| 184^ is a combined index t& both collections-.^ 1 
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12, The Stowe Manuscripts 

The story of the Stowe MSS- is that of a marvellous opportunity 
lost for the Museum by hesitation and parsimony in the mid-nine¬ 
teenth century and only partly recovered a generation later. 

They were collected at the beginning of the century by the 
Marquess (later the first Duke) of Buckingham at Stowe House in 
Buckinghamshire; there they remained rill 1849, when the second 
Duke* who, like his father, only more so, had dissipated a vast estate, 
was forced to sell the rest of the family collections (The first Duke 
had sold his large coUcctlon of rare prints in 1834J He printed an 
auction catalogue of the MSS, hut gave the Museum the first refusal 
of the MSS,! and after Madden had valued them at £8,300 the 
Trustees were authorized by the Treasury to treat with their owner. 
But there must have been either an attempt to secure them for less 
than their value or else some dilatoriness, for they were sold to the 
Earl of Ashbumham for £8,000, 

Three yean before this the Trustees had applied to the Treasury 
for leave to buy the 1923 valuable early French and Italian MSS., 
including several important Dante volumes, with very early copies of 
Latin classics, papers of Napoleon and others and autographs col¬ 
lected by Guglielmo Libris and then, finding the Treasury unwilling, 
they reduced this to £6*000 by omitting the Napoleonic papers, but 
Lord Ashbumham stepped in and bought the whole, again fo r £8,000. 

In 1848 the Trustees had the offer of the 701 MSS. collected by 
Joseph Barrens, These were rich in F rench poetry and romances, in 
the history of the Low Countries, in illuminations and in a rarer das 
than any of these, early medieval bindings, seven of them being 
ivories. Madden valued the collection at £6,000, but the Trustees 
made no application to the Treasury, and they were soon afterwards 
offered and sold to Lord Ashbumham. 

Ashbumham continued to collect, and his miscellaneous acquisi¬ 
tions, numbering about 150, distinguished from the Libri, Bairois 
and Stowe MSS. by the name of the Appendix, were of great value, 
including very important texts and bindings of the early medieval 
period, such as a Carlovingian Evangel iary with a worked metal and 
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jewelled bindings and texts of Chaucer, Langland and Lydgate ■ they 
were bought entire in 1897 by Henry Yates Thompson, who kept 
the chief and sold the rest^ some are now in the Morgan Library at 
New York, 

In 1879 Ashbumham died. His successors offered his whole col¬ 
lection to the Museum For £160,000. This was a sum which there 
was no hope of obtaining, though it was not exorbitant, as not only 
had an offer of that amount been received from another quarter, but 
Maundc Thompson, who was sent down to Sussex to inspect and 
value, reckoned £140,ooo to be a fair price. There was also a rumour 
that the French Government might buy > being naturally interested 
in the Libri and Barrels MSS,, but this came to nothing. Then the 
Duke of Hamilton's fine MSS. came into the market and were 
bought entire by the Government of Prussia for £82,000. The 
Hamilton MSS. were mostly of classes in which the Museum was 
already strong, and only a few were wanted i but the appearance of 
this new rival (America had not yet appeared in force) was a shock, 
for the whole 3,800 volumes of the Ashbumham Collection were 
ardently desired. A serious problem might have arisen had the whole 
been acquired, since the Libri and Barrob sections contained no 
fewer than 167 MSS,, valued at fr.600,000, which were found by 
Delisle, of the Biblioth£que National?, to have been stolen by those 
two ill-fkmed collectors from French public libraries^ and of these 
stolen MSS. the return was claimed. 

Finally, in 18B3, the Government bought for £50,000 the 996 
Stowe MSS. alone, in view of their high importance for the history 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which will presently appear. The 
MSS. of Irish interest, which included the collection of early texts 
in the Irish language formed by Charles G T Connor of Bdanagare 
(grandfather of Dl Charles O'Connor, Buckingham** librarian, who 
compiled the privately printed Stowe catalogue), some other early 
Irish MSS., an ancient Irish missal in a metal case, and the papers 
of the 1st Earl of Es&ex, Lord Lieutenant for Charles II, were 
deposited not in the Museum but in the library of the Royal Irish 
Academy at Dublin. 

The rest came to the Museum. They were a notable addition to 
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its wealth in English history. There are among them 6+6 charters 
(+£ Anglo-Saocon)* the eleventh-century Register of Hyde Abbey* 
with ecs famous drawings other texts and chartularies of the same 
century, notably Sir Henry Spelman's Psalter with Anglo-Saxon 
glosses* the earliest copy of the Durham register known as h+ the Bo!don 
Buke* ,T a Wardrobe Book of Edward II, accounts of the robes and 
jewels of Elizabeth, an original rough Privy Council minute-book 
of 1660-70, and the letters of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough 
to James Graggs the elder. Although many of the holograph letters 
are more essentially important to history than to literature, one at 
least is peculiarly illuminating for both* and may be singjed out for 
mention. This is that written by CEaverhou* in the evening after 
the skirmish with the Covenanters at Drumdog in 1679. Whai a 
man of imagination can make of his material is to be seen where 
Scott in 0 /d Mortality describes this affair as seen from the other side 
of what Clavcrhouse (whose spelling is wild, perhaps the more so 
because he was "wearied and slcapy”} called + *moses and lotkes* 1 
[lochs]. 

Many of the Stowe historical papers, Including the early charters* 
with a great heraldic collection, had belonged to John Anstis, Garter 
King-of-Arms, 10 whom some at least had come from die antiquary 
Sir Roger Twysden* and were afterwards in the possesion of Thomas 
Astle, Keeper of the Records in the Tower* Asdc directed by hrs 
will that the collection was to be offered to Buckingham for 
or failing him to the Museum, of which he was a Trustee ; Bucking¬ 
ham bought them in 1804^ and employed Soane to fit up the Gothic 
library at Stowe to hold them. They form the great bulk of the whole. 

As soon as the Stowe MSS. were received in the Museum a selec¬ 
tion was exhibiteds the catalogue of this was issued with or without 
the fifteen fecsimiles; 

Cate/cguz tf d tttertian fr^m tht Sims* Exit bind in iht Kiwgfs 

Library is tit Rntuk Muvw, 1SE3. 

The full catalogue of the collection with index appeared twelve 
years later: 

Cdta/ogur of tit MattMitfipli —a vok; 1 895-96, 
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13, Thi Ash lit Manuscripts 

Tht MSS. forming pare of the Ashley Library will be kept with 
the printed books (fUj pp„ 199-Mi). 

if. The Yates Thompson Manuscripts 

In 1941, too late for more than bare mention here, Henry Yates 
Thompson's widow's executors presented at her desire 34 of the 36 
illuminated MSS. remaining after the sales of 1919-11 from his 
celebrated hundred, with 13 acquired later. It is intended to join 
with these five already given or bought. 

15. Thi Additional Manuscripts 

The Additional Manuscripts are alt, outside the separate collections 
described above, which have reached the Museum by gift, bequest 
or purchase—or in a few cases, by haying simply been left there 
unclaimed and without owner's name for a generation. They are, 
therefore, of every class and degree and by now greatly outnumber 
any of the collections, their numbers, which begin with 4101, foL 
lowing the Sloanc numbers and including the Birch, having now (on 
30 Nov., 1941) reached 45,877. 

Ayscough + s SEoaric Catalogue, 1782, described the Additional* 
to that date (i.e. to No, 5017). For a period after that there ate only 
manuscript descriptions; but the Museum's Annual Reports indude 
descriptions of new acquisitions for some years up to 1835, In 1831- 
37 a list of Additional* since Ayscough and up to No. 706a was made 
in MS. in 23 volumes. A new Additional Catalogue to this date is 
one of the first of the Department's projects. From 1836 descriptions 
of Additional* and Egerton MSS. figure in the series: 

of Additional Maxusnipiu 

1836-1840 (1&43); iS41 —tS- 45 ; 15+6-1847 (r®SO s 1864): 1848- 
1853 (1868)+ s854*1575 (a vda* ipd Index,, 1875-80}^ 187b* 
i88t : lEEx-iS&ji and thereafter quinqncimially to 1920, the 
volume 192 1-IS being in preparation. There is. also an Index to 
the yean t 783-1835, published in 1849, 
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16» Charters and Rolls 

Of the Museum’s great store of British charter and rolls, which 
in 1805 was reported by Nares to number over 16*000 and which 
now reach* some 90,000* the foundation is to be found in the Cotton, 
Harleiaji, Sloane and Royal Collections. The Cotton MSS, include 
very many charters and rolls, especially those (originally bound up 
in a volume] numbered Augustus I, From Cotton j|y* came both the 
Museum's two copies of Magna Carta* one of which is moreover 
(though damaged) the most important of the four known; the Barons' 
Articles for Magna Carta were also early acquired* having been pre¬ 
sented by Earl Stanhope in 1769, But the Harleian series k also 
very rich, though the figures of 13*285 charters and 948 rolls are 
swollen by the inclusion of great numbers of foreign and especially 
of Papal documents. From the Harleys comes perhaps the most 
interesting of all* the Guthlac Roll (Harley Roll Y.6J, made probably 
at Crowknd, and consisting of a series of roundel cartoons, perhaps 
for stained gks* which are the high watermark of English twelfth- 
century drawing. The Stowe MSS. acquired in 1883, which added 
over six hundred, forty-two of them of pre-Conquest date, starting 
from the seventh century, have been the most precious single addition 
to these collections. 

The first half of the nineteenth century saw the acquisition of 
many of these, such as the series* mostly relating to Beverley, which 
came with the Lartsdownc MSS, in 1807, the 530 charters and 
23 foils presented by Lord Frederic Campbell in 1814* the charters 
bequeathed in. 1827 with his collections for a history of Derbyshire 
by Adam Wolley, and the 310 Pipe Rolls, transferred to the Museum 

1 833~34 by the Commissioner of the Public Records* but very 
properly retransferred about i860 to the Public Record Office; 
while one of the Museum’s few early purchases was in this Hara, 
namely the 56 monastic charters bought at the sale in 1804 of the 
library of John Topham* F.EJk 

In the eighteenth century the Harleian charters and rolls were 
ill kept in an attic named the Charter Room; and here it was that 
Madden soon after his joining the Museum staff found the neglected 
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fragments of the Cotton MSS. which had been damaged in the fire 
of 1731+ The other charters were stored in presses under the windows 
in the rooms devoted to the collections to which they belonged. The 
whole were catalogued by Ayscough hte in the eighteenth century. 
His catalogue has remained in manuscript There is also in the 
Department an old MS. catalogue of the Campbell, Wollcy* Topham 
and Egerron Charter^ commenced by Sir Henry Ellis. Charters 
acquired later were entered in the catalogues of the various collec¬ 
tion^ and notably in those of the Additional and of the Stowe M 5 S. 
A collective index was long badly needed., but was not provided rill 
forty years ago: 

Jndtx to fht Charter! and Roth* By Henry J. Ellis and Francis B. Bicldcy. 
a voIi.t 1900-11. 

Vol I of this is the Index Locurutn (British only). In VoL II the Siowe 
Charter] and acquisitions since I goo ire indexed. 

Autotype F&nimfcf of Antitni Chxrtm* 4 pt< t §73-78, 

Fatri milts of Raya/ and Other Charttrs* Vol. I. William 1-Richard I. 
rgoj. 

Magna Chart*, collotype facsimile with Larin transttrift and English trans¬ 
lation. 

Afrit it i of Magna Chari a; cc/ktjpt fncrimik 1 with Latin tranuript. 

A election of dtuten 11 described, with an introduction, in: 

Guidt /a the Exhibited Matmtfiptt^ Part II (Sect. vii), iga 3. 

A ficiimlle edition of the Gntklac Rail was produced by Sir George 
Warner in igafl as hu gift to the Roxbiughe Club. 


17. Seals 

The Museum's collection of Seals consists of (u) t hose attached to 
charters and other legal documents j (h) the "Detached Series/ 1 i , e. 
those once so attached but now separated i and (c) modern [ mpresions 
from moulds or matrices. It includes a complete series of the Glcat 
Scab of the Kings and Queens of England. 
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Original matrices arc preserved noc in the Department of Manu¬ 
scripts but in that of British and Medieval Antiquities. 

Cafa/o $.Bf pf Srafc tn skf Department &f M^jw/rnr/rr it tht BriftiA Mtimm. 
By Walter de Gray Bir^h. 6 vain r§H7-TqoD. 

There is d$o a mid-ninctraTh’CEmury MS, Index of Scab in twq folio 
volumes. A selection Is described In: 

G* jat /e ihi Ex hi bind Mettjmpt ** Part II (Section ™} ( 19*3* 


iB, Maf 3 , Charts, Pla*s and Tokksiaph^cal Drawihc* 

Maps, Charts, Plans and Topographical Drawings occur in many 
of the collections. There were, for example, some in the Royal 
Library by the time of Charles Hi a special list (Royal MS. App. 86) 
then drawn up. Includes printed and engraved as well as a few 
manuscript maps, and it is natural that a royal Collection should pre¬ 
serve many maps made for military and other purposes of State. 
Some medieval maps of great importance are found in manuscripts, 
and pride of place in this country must be given to the three maps 
of Great Britain by Matthew Paris (two sn the Cotton and one in 
the Royal), dating from the first half, or at least hardly later than the 
middle, of the thirteenth century, which have been reproduced (with 
a fourth among Parker's MSS. at Corpus), but earlier than these is 
a tenth-century diagram (in Royal MS. 15 B. XIX, f *98 bj of the 
habitable and uninhabitable zones of the world. 

Maps have been acquired from time to time, and among those 
purchased from the Bridgewater and Fa m borough Funds are a 
number of beaut [folly executed as well as interesting Portolani of 
late fifteenth- and sixteenth-century date, showing the advance of 
knowledge of the coasts of the Eastern and Western hemispheres 
then being surveyed by explorers and charted for mariners. The 
Museum*? maps of this period are representative of the work of 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese cartographers, notably Graziano 
Brnineasa, Diego Homem and Fcmao Vaz Dourudo. A fine French 
example Is the map of the world drawn for Henri II in 1550 by Pierre 
Descaliere of Arques-en-Provence. There is also a native Mexican 
map of the sixteenth century, bought in 19 i 1 (Egerton MS* 2897 (1) }. 
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Topographical drawings have formed parr of many of the collec¬ 
tions of local history which have reached the Museum. Notable 
amojig early acquiririnns are the Sussex MSS. of Sir William Burrell, 
with drawings by S. H. Grimm, William Cole's, Thomas Eerrich's 
and James Essex's Cambridgeshire, and Adam WaUey's Derbyshire 
MSS, There were many in the foundation collections, especially in 
the Cotton and Harleian MSS. i for example, among The Cotton is 
a series of charts and plans of English pons, made for Henry VIII in 
pursuance of his policy of founding a British navy + One of the most 
beautiful pieces of cartography ts a finely drawn and coloured map 
of the Honour of Windsor in 1607, by the celebrated map-maker 
John Norden r 

The Museum's map-col lections have not been consistently adminis¬ 
tered. For thirteen years, from 1B67 till tSffo, there was an inde¬ 
pendent Department; but after that it lapsed into the Department 
of Printed Books, retaining however many manuscript maps acquired 
during those years, as well as the great collection in the King's Library 
(see above, p. 192)- It is obvious that maps occurring in volumes 
not purely geographical, whether manuscript or printed, cannot be 
segregated from the collections of which they form part; nor, for 
historical reasons, tan the collections be broken up. But at the 
present day manuscript maps may in exceptional cases be consulted 
in the Map Room in the Department of Printed Books, since Keeper? 
are no longer at war with each other as they were a century ago. 

About 1840 the newly founded Geographical Society obtained 
the Trustees 1 order for a special catalogue of all the maps in the 
various collections of the Department of Manuscripts. Madden was 
indignant, and not without reason, for, as he said, there was nothing 
to prevent my other body from persuading the Board to make a 
simitar order; and it is obvious that the Board had in fact given no 
thought at ail to the state of the Department's normal work or the 
size of its staff However a list was compiled In *841 by John Holmes, 
and was continued and published: 

ef ik Mmscripi M*pi r Ciarti Pitas *mj tAt TapegrtpJkt/ 
Drawings ist BrifiiA Mm team, 3 vob. (£44-6^ 
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The Department of Manuscripts has joined that of Primed Books 
in publishing facsimiles of maps by issuing the four early maps of 
Great Britain mentioned above, in celebration of the International 
Geographical Congress: 

Fair Muff ef Great Briiaits, designed &y Farit abcut *,0.1250, 

reproduced fipm tAree maumcripti im ike British Museum and cue at 
Corfus Cdrifts CcJ/fge t Cambridge. 1928 * 

E 9, MUSIC 

Henry VlITs love of music is well known, and a series of volumes 
of motets and songs written for him and his Queens and Court, 
preserved in the Old Royal Library, may be regarded as the founda¬ 
tion of the Museum*® collection of manuscript music. Not, of course* 
that the medieval parts of all the foundation collections, and not least 
of the Royal, are not rich in Church music, Tropen, Sequences* 
Offertories, etc., covering four or more centuries, the earlier volumes 
containing fine examples of notation by neurits; but these were not 
primarily collected for their musical contents. There is, however, 
among the Harieian MSS, a large collection of music of various 
periods, with accounts of composers. It includes a comprehensive 
collection of services and anthems down to the time of Queen Anne, 
including works by Blow, Purcell, Orlando Gibbons, and indeed all 
the great men, collected between 1715 and 1720, by Dr. Tudway, 
organist of the Chapel Royal. 

The Museum's first considerable musical accessions were printed 
books, the collections formed by Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Charles 
Burney the elder; but the King's Library brought some additions 
to- the manuscript music. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century three large gifts greatly 
merased the collection, In 1843 the Marquess of Northampton give 
a series of 149 volumes formed by Gaspare Selvaggi, of Naples; In 
1846 Domenico Dragonetri, a famous violoncellist, bequeathed (82 
volumes, and in 1849 Vincent Novdlo gave 44 volumes. The last- 
mentioned two benefactors also gave printed collections. 

Beside these gifts, a very rich collection has been built up from 
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various collections and other sources. English musk is naturally 
stronger chan foreign, and that of die sixteenth century, relatively to 
its rarity and importance, perhaps stronger even than later periods. 
A monument of this school is **Thomas MuIJineris Book,” con¬ 
sisting of airs, chants for the vicinal and similar pieces by Tallis and 
his contemporaries, A large autograph folk volume by PuroelJ may 
be compared with that in the King's Musk Library, An attractive 
autograph of Purcell is “The Yorkshire Feast,” of 169c. Vincent 
Novello gave In 1849 his collection of works by English <x .posers; 
Sir Henry Bishop is well represented 5 a series of operas by Balfe was 
presented in 1873 by his widow; in 1896 Miss Eliza Wesley 
bequeathed autographs of Samuel Wesley, Handd is well represented 
here, as well as in the King's Music («e above, pp. 214-16). 1 he 
Granville collection of seven volumes of transcripts by Handel's 
amanuensis John Christopher Smith, and his Jch and Gatetta with 
a few autograph passages were both acquired from ihe Bridgewater 
Fund (Egrrton MSS. 1910-46 and 2955 )* 

In foreign music mention should be made of the Italian schools, 
such masters as Palestrina and the Scarlattis being feirly well shown. 
While the collection of the great Austrian and German composers is 
not to be compared with those in Germany or Vienna, it contains 
representative specimens of most of them. There arc, for example, 
original scores by Mozart (including his chorus, *'God is our refuge,” 
written by him at the age of seven and given by his father in 1765 with 
the volume of Sonatas to which it b attached), and volumes of drafts 
by Beethoven, interesting as showing hh method of composition. A 
not j bk- purchase made from the Bridge wile r Fund is Egertnp 274* a 
thittcenih-century MS. (with later additions) containing sacred and 
secular songs by Philippe de Greve and other chansonnierg of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

In the last half-century many gifts have been made of autograph 
works of the Austrian and German composers, among which may 
be mentioned those of Miss H, C, Plowdcn, 1908 (Mozart and 
Beet hoven), Jfid j E- Perabo, 1901 (Schubert)* wliik- the Bridgewater 
Fund has secured several important pieces. Many composers* hands 
and lives are also illustrated by autograph letters. 
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The Muiidd MSS, are reckoned at over 3,000 volumes. They 
were catalogued ft rat, apart from the collections of which they form 
pan, in 184$ by Thomas Oliphant, Secretary of the Madrigal Society. 
This was superseded half a century later by Augustus Hughes-Hughes's 
catalogue, which unfortunately has no introduction* There are eon* 
temporary lists in MS. of the Selvaggi and Dragonetti Collections. 13 

Caiafogut pf Mami eript Maiic in /ir Bntifh Mss/am. By T. Oliphant. 1842. 
Cata/aguc of Manuscript. Maiic im she British MmstMM* By Augu*tu& Hughe*- 
Hughes. 3 voh. 1906-1909. 

VoL L Sacred and Vocal. 

VoL IL Secular. 

VoL III. Iiutrumenial: Treatises: Supplement of Accessions. 

Tht Ring's Mask Library Mssnuscrifts 

The fine collection of manuscript and printed music by Handel 
and other composers in The King’s Music Library, deposited on per¬ 
manent loan in the Museum, is preserved in the Department of 
Printed Books, and is described above, pp. 213-16. 

Tht Royal PhilharmGMt & witty's Music Library 
In 1914 the Royal Philharmonic Society deposited its collection 
m the Museum on permanent loan. The Library dates from the 
foundation of ihe Society in 1813, It includes autographs of Haydn, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn and other composera- 

A small catalogue was published by the Trustees of the Museum: 

Tht Mmital Manuscript! dtp&ittd d.t /pan by tht Royal Philharmonic Society, 

I 9 I 4- 


20. PapYsi 

The collection of papyri in the Department now consists of Greek 
and Latin documents, the Egyptian having been transferred to the 
Antiquities (much to Madden's annoyance) in 1840, and the Coptic 
to the Oriental Printed Bootes and Manuscripts after the formation 
of that Department. 
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Papyri were hardly brown in Europe before the excavation of 
Herculaneum in 1752. Actually the earliest papyrus to be acquired 
by the Museum was one of the comparatively rare Latin examples 1 , 
it is a fine and exceedingly large document, measuring 8£ feet by 
i foot, and came from the PtnelH Library in 1789. Egypt did not begin 
to yield papyri till well into the nineteenth century and not in q uantity 
till the century^ last quarter. Among the earliest finds was the 
large collection of documents of the second century B.C- from the 
Scrapcum at Memphis, excavated in 1820, of which the Museum** 
share, some forty in all (the rest being divided between Paris, Leyden 
and the Vatican), relate to a very complicated but not very important 
affair of two twin sisters in the Temple service, who were unable to 
obtain regular provision of their stipulated allowance of bread and oil 
These form the bulk of Forahdl's catalogue. 

In 1.865 Queen Victoria gave some of the charred rolb excava ted 
at Herculaneum, and In 1906 King Edward VII added two more 
from the same set, which had been given by the Government of 
Naples to King George IV when Prince of Wales. Some of these 
contained parts of the Dt Nairn of Epicurus and other works by 
him and his followers; they perhaps had formed part of the library 
of a Roman Epicurean. In the eighteen-seventies and eighties the 
Museum secured some of the few important and already well-known 
papyrus texts of Greek classics found in Egypt up 10 that period. 
These included “the Harris Homer” (most of I/iad XVIII, first- 
second century), nine sheets from a third-century codex containing 
JjW 1 1—IV, both found by A, C. Harris in the “Crocodile Fit” 
at Ma'abdeh, “the Bankes Homer” (IJiad XXIV, second century), 
and several orations of Hyperides, which before their arrival in the 
Museum had been edited by Harris and by Churchill Babington 
between 1848 and 1858. 

Systematic excavation began in the last quarter of the century to 
produce great masses of Greek books, mostly fragments, and still 
more of official and business documents. The tatter for the first lime 
threw light on the government and social life of Ptolemaic, Roman 
and Byzantine Egypt, as indeed does one large class of the literary 
fragments, those of books of magic From the great find of documents 
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made at ArtinoS in the Fay am* most of which went to the Archduke 
Rainer at Vienna* and from the later find made in the same district 
In iBga (more valuable, since the documents are earlier}* most of 
which are now at Berlin* the Museum obtained large selections. 
Many specimens of both classes were found by Professor Hinders 
Petrie \ they were pasted together to form the cartcumage of mummy’ 
raw in the necropolis of Gunoh* also in the FayOnu This find yielded 
the Museum many as early as the third century b.c., including parts 
of the lest Jnriapt of Euripides* and of Plains at that time 

(though now no longer) the earliest classical texts known. 

Then came in quick succession the imperfect but only known 
copy of the Oration against Phiiippklcs by Hyperides (who appears 
to have enjoyed a great popularity* seeing how many of his orations 
have been found)* the Mime* of Herodas* and the even more important 
four rolls containing Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens, a 
famous work which had since the early centuries of our era only been 
known from quotations; ail these came from finds of i$S8g, and 
seven years later came another lost book* large parts of twenty Odes 
of Bacchylides. The last three were edited hy Mr + (now Sir) F. G, 
Kenyon* then a young Assistant in the Department* and officially 
published. Latin papyri are far rarer than Greek* and mostly later; 
those of the 6th- r i th centuries come rather from Italy and Spain. 
The prevalence of Greek texts in Egypt* though the country was 
under Roman government for a large part of the period, Is due to 
the fact that its culture was in Ptolemaic and Roman rimes purely 
Hellenic The Greek classical texts discovered do not much affect 
the text of the great books* but they show them cencuries earlier than 
they were previously known. Most of the new books found have 
been minor j hut to the Contfottiitan of Athtni t the Herodas 

and Batchy! ides, must be added as exceptions a number of scattered 
poems of Sappho. 

About this rime began the fertile excavations at Oxyrhyncus 
(Bchnesa) and elsewhere by B. P, Grenfell, A. 5 + Hunt, D, G. 
Hogarth and others for the Graeco-Roman branch of the Egypt Ex¬ 
ploration Fund (now Society), and the Museum has benefited largely 
by the periodical distributions of finds. The most famous of these is 
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neither a Greuk dassk nor a document, but a rdk of early Christi¬ 
anity in Egypt, the third-century Lugta or Sayings of Christy found 
by Grenfell and Hunt at Oxyrhynciis in 1897; a second similar 
fragment was found Tn 1903. Perhaps as important ate two imperfect 
leaves and a small fragment from a Codex , 4 3 apparently of the mid- 
second century, containing pan of an unknown Gospel* These last 
were acquired with other pieces, and were not at once recognized for 
what they are: the Museum therefore did not have to pay high for 
them in the market. They are earlier than (he more numerous and 
very important Biblical papyri acquired about the same rime by 
M f. Chester Beatty. 

Catalogues, facsimiles, etc,, are: 

Greek Papyri 1* /if British Museum. By J. Forth*!!, (839. 

Piiiu reiB of 44 documenB. 

Greek Papyri in the British Mitftf; Catalogue ^ with texts. 

Edited by F. G. Kenyon (and H. I . Belli Appendix of Coptic Papyri in 
Vol. IV by W. E. Crum). 5 vols. 1893-1917. 

Thu omitted Utentiy papyri, some of which were published in the Catalog** 
of Ancient Manusetifit and in Ciatskal Texts from Papyri, and in view of die 
following, already contemplated: 

Catalogue if the Li ter&ry Papyri in the British Miuium. Edited by H. J, M- 
Milne. 1917. 

Amtpiype Facsimiles of Greek Papyri. 5 volt 1895-1907. 

Clarikal Texts from Papyri iff the British Mmenm, c lith the netaly dutaomt 
poems if Mend#* Edited by F. G. Kenyon. 1891. 

[Teit and autotype facsimile of each of the three fallowing 
separately:] 

MmJas, Tart, 1891, Faci. 1892, 

Aristotle m the CwhAtiin of Athene Teas;, 1^93rd cd. s 1891+ Facs. 1891. 

TAt Poems of B oaky Tides. Text, 1897. Fid. *898, 

Jews CkfhtUms in Egypt; the Jewish trebles in Alexandria and the 
AtAmtian Crntrooeny, Ulmstrpti frm Greek Papyri. Edited by 
H. Idris Bell. With three Coptic (exfs, edited hy W. E. Crum. T914- 
fragment I vf on UnkwrtrM Gospel nnd other Early Christian Papyri. Edited 
by H. L Bell and T. C. Skcai. 1935. 

The Sere Gospel Fragments, pamphlet.] T93 5. 
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Tn 192a m Exhibition of Greek and Latin papyri excavated by 
the Egypt Exploration Society and presented to the Museum was 
arranged, to celebrate the twenty-fifth year of the Society's Graeco- 
Ronum Branch: 

GurJf to a frpmV ExM&iiiwr of Cwi oW Lath Pspyri prrsewtoJ to tk* 
Bnfhk Muftum £y thi Egypt Expfor&ti&t F*xJ, 1900—14. 192a. 

Published by the Society- 

A selection of papyri forms part of the Guid* to Exhibited jMewm- 
strips Pt. II. Some Latin specimens are reproduced in F&cjimHfj 
of jfmitnf Chartrrs. 


2i, Biblical anp other Ancient Greek and 
Latin MANirscftiirrs:, other than Papyri 

Very early texts of Greek classics are found In the Museum 
almost only in the form of papyri, which are dealt with above. Two 
leaves of a secondf i) century copy of the Dt Faha Ltgatimt of Demos¬ 
thenes (Add, MS. 34+73 (0 )i found, like the papyri, in Egypt, is 
one of the oldest vellum MSS, extant; but the Townlcy Iliad (Burney 
MS. S6), with a date read as a,p, 1059, ^ 3 thirteenth-century 
copy (the best) of the minor Attic Orators, also due to Burney 
(Burney MS. 95), are the next really important texts. In the work of 
the humanist scribes in Italy in the fifteenth century, however, the 
Museum Is rich from many sources, Harley, Cracherode and others, 
besides Bumey. 

Very early Latin codices are not to be found In the Museum, 
The earliest are in the Vatican and a few Italian and other Conti¬ 
nental libraries. The English collectors of such treasures came 100 late 
Into the field. It is only when we come to the Renaissance under 
Charlemagne that we find the Museum strong. The classics were one 
of the Harleys 1 interests and from them came ninth;- or tenth-century' 
texts, most of them in Caroline minuscules, of Horace (Hari, MS, 
£725), of Vitruvius (Harl. MS. 2767), this being the oldrst extant 
text of his Arcfattcturd} of Cicero's Be Qr&tore (Harl. MS. 2736), 
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and Arana (Had. MS. 647), while 4 Juvenal of the same period and 
style of script (Add. MS- 15600J was bought in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. And of beautiful Latin as of Greek texts written 
by humanists in Italy in the fifteenth century there is a profusion! 
some of these are perhaps the loveliest books ever made, especially 
when simply decorated only with the capitals illuminated on white 
^vine-iendrir 1 work which nourished about 147^* though for beauty 
of illustration no da^ic can compare with the Cwmnmtaim de Ar 
Gufrre Galtiqu* by Albert Pigghe (1520) with gold and colour- 
touched grisaille pictures by one Godefredus "ptetor Batavus,” of 
which the Museum has VoL I (Har| r MS, 6205), Yols. II and III 
being respectively at Paris and Chantilly, 

With the great primary documents of the Christian Church the 
case is very different, for here the Museum stands, though it is a 
high boast to make, almost above the Apostolic Library itself Since 
the foundation it has possessed the third in age—the second then 
known*—of the capital texts of the Greek Bible* the fifth-century 
Codex Alcxandrinus (“A fcf ) which was presented to Charles I in 
1627 and came with the Old Royal Library In 1737- To it was 
added In 1934 with much agitation and even public controversy the 
Codex Sinaiticus (h)* which is a century older and coeval with, or 
possibly a little later than* the Varicaniis Those who asked 

why money should be spent on the Sinaiticus when a facsimile was 
in existence were shortly answered by the publican on of a study 
embodying the fruits of a study of the original. 

These two books alone would make the Museum a place of pil¬ 
grimage to Biblical scl olars; but one of the arguments for buying 
the Codex Smairicus from the Soviet Government was that In the 
Museum it could be studied in conjunction with a mass of other 
related documents. These are coo numerous to mention* but they 
include some of the oldest Hebrew texts of the Old Testament which 
survive (much more modem than the Greek* owing to the Jewish 
habit of destroying the sacred books when replaced}, while among 
the MSS. brought from the Nicrian Convent of S, Mary Deipara 
were several very early Syriac texts, both of the fifth century Peshino 
version and of that which it superseded, and below one of them 
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(written over it js a palimpsest] the Nkrian Code* of St. Luke in 
Greek, of the sixth century (Add. MS. tyzii), And the earliest 
versions in Egyptian dialects (Coptic, Bohairic and Sahidic], like 
dw* in Syriac, throw light on ihe Io&i Greek MSS from which 
they were translated i these too are well represented. 

On Greek books, theological, liturgical or (more rarely] secular, 
of the Byzantine period there ts no space to dwell Many came from 
the Harleys, and some, the most recently acquired, in the bequest 
(1917) by Dare*, the last Baroness Zoudie, of the MSS- illustrating 
the history of writing collected at Parham in Sussex in the first 
half of the last century by Robert CUtzon, whose visit to the Con¬ 
vent of S. Mary Dei para, wo entertainingly described in his Piths 
to Mmaftfrm in tht Levant^ played a part in obtaining for the 
Museum the Convent's splendid collection of Syriac MSS. (see 
above, pp. ioS-!Oj.=M 

For the oldest documents of Latin Christianity it is again necessary 
to go to the Vatican; but the interest taken in the early Church by 
the elder Harley (perhaps influenced by WanJey] led to the acquisi¬ 
tion of a great number of Biblical, patristic and liturgical volumes, 
headed by the Vulgate Gospel-book in uncial script (HarL MS. 
* 775 jj which may be as old as the sixth century \ while not only 
Harley, but before him Cotton and the collectors of the Old Royal 
Library (like Bodley and Parker for Oxford and Cambridge) had 
assembled all that could be found from the dispersal at the Dissolu¬ 
tion of the monasteries of the Church books of early medieval England j 
and both from them and from later purchases and gifts have come 
m a rich representation of the ecclesiastical (as of the classical] works 
copied in the scriptoria established in the ninth century under Charle¬ 
magne, Bur there is no das, country or period of Western Church 
books in which the Museum is not abundantly rich* they may be 
said to be, with English history and literature and, with early Greek 
Christian documents, one of the four corner-stones of the Museum's 
historical collections. 


AncUmt MoMMtcnpti^ mtotypf/ofiimiin. Part I, Greek, ( 881 * Part 1I P 
Latin. 18S4. 
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Fragtntni ef tie I Hod qf Hcmer from 4 Syioe Palimpsest. Edited by 
WiUint CttvctatL 185:1. 

One of the few ocular Nitrian MSS„ Pfintd In the types cut for the 

facsimile qf the Codex Alexandra os* 

Facsimiles qf Biblical Manuscripts. With descriptive text by F, G + Keuyon. 
[900. 

Codex Alexandrine; printed in facsimile type. Edited by H. H. Ekber* 
1816*21, 

—— Autotype facsimile, [full lizej + vob* r 8 79-8 3. VoL IV ^N-T)* 
appeared in 1879. 

- Reduced collotype facsimile, N.T. and Clementine Epistle, 1909 

O.T + 4 vols. 1915. 

-- Photographic Facsimiles of the Epistles of Clement of Rome. 

[Con tuned in the Codex Alexandrians.] (Edited by W. CureumJ 
1856. 

[Code x Smaitiens.] The Mount Bind Manuscript of the Bible. [Pamphlet.] 
igj 4 , 4 tfa*d' 19JJ, 

This k superseded by : 

TAe Cedi# Sinaiehm and the Cedex dlexoadrinns. 193S. 

—— Sen be1 and Ctrmttrj qf the C&dtx Sinaititut* By H. J. Mb Milne 
and T. C. Skcii and including contribution* by Dougina Cockerell. 

Guide to Mints scripts and Printtd Bocis Exhibited in CrUAratien 0/ tAe 
dniA&rited Fen fan if the English Bible. 1911 „ repr. 1927. 


21 . MmmnvAL amd Modems Languages 

The following catalogues have been published: 

fPBLSBr Historical Manuscripts Commission : Report tn Manuscripts in the 
Wehk l**g*4Ze. Vol. II, Ft, IV, The British Museum. 1910. 

Up to 16^o only, and omits pedigrees, A summary account of the Museum'* 
MSS. in Welsh was contributed to the Cymmrodorion Society*! Transactions 
for I 9 J <5 by Dr. H. Idris Bell. 

A Ca **hF* */ *A* Mmtxripis relating to ffWts in the British Mmeum. 
By Edward Owen, 4 vok 1900-33. Unofficial 
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EEstGrLc.il MSS. relating to Wales were collected by Cotton and 
the Harleys as forming part of British history (the earliest: authority 
on Howel the Good, for example 5 is the Harlci&n tenth-century MS. 
of the AnnuUt C^mbria^ and the Museum is incomparably rich in 
early copies of the Laws in die Vcnedoiian, Dimetian and Gwentian 
Codes, while die Harleys, whose hr>me was in the Marches, were 
imerited in Welsh Sands and genealogies* Robert Harley bought, 
for example, the collection ft armed by the four Randle Holmes, 
heralds of Chester. Though the Museum has not one of the four 
Ancient Books of Wales, it has great collections of the poetry, mostly 
in copies nude by antiquaries, such as the Book of Sir Thomas 
Wiliems (MS. Add. 31055), and the collections made and copied 
in the eighteenth century by the three Morris brothers of Anglesey 
and the enthusiastic Welsh antiquary Owen Jones (] 741-18*4). The 
Morrfeian collection (Add, MSS. 14962-15089) went to the Cymm- 
rodorion Society, and the Jones or Myvyrian (Add. MSS. 14866— 
14961) to the Governors of the Welsh School in London; both were 
transferred to the Museum in 1844, Among the very few surviving 
monuments of the lost Cornish tongue are a mystery play (Hath 
MS. 1867) and a Latin-Comish glossary (Cotton MS- Vesp. A.xiv). 

IRISH: An important part of the Irish collection came by the purchase 
in 1852 of the collection formed by the historian James Hardiman. 
But such early monuments as the copy made in 1 517 of the sixteenth 
century recantation of the Tale of Deirdre (Egerron MS- 1782) 
have been acquired singly. Of the founders the Harleys contributed 
most; the Gospels written at Armagh (Hark MS. 1802) may be 
mentioned. 

A MS- catalogue was compiled in 1849 by Eugene Cuny + The 
published catalogue came much later: 

Cutdfagit 0/ Irish Mawmtaiftf. Vok. I—IT* 1926, 

Vol. l f hy Sundish H. CTGrady* was commenced in 1 306 and nearly all 
printed in 1 @39-92, but (be scale grew and G*Grady died in 1915. Vol. II 
is hy Dr. R. Flower, and the work it to be completed by a third volume, 
lo contain Introduction and index. O'Grady, who was not a member of the 
Museum Staff, is described hy Dr, Flower as l+ by early iniiiadon and eager 
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study in invalid muter of Irish manuscript lore ..from boyhood in touch 

with the rich traditions of pre-famine Ireland.*' 

DUTCM, —BetcAryvixg ran MiddUhtidtrlarniitk* m t indrr Honduhnfux in 
E*gt/and. [By] K*rd de Fiou and Edw. Gailkrd, 3 pi, Gent, 
1395-97. Unofficial. Reference may also be made to H, Bawg- 
min’* kfrs/agtn, 1^95. Unofficial 

FRENCH. — ^Doemm/nH m#**serin dtfsmhnnt litidratmrt di la Frwtti^tvnitrvh 
dam hi hibihthiquti dr /a Grand* Bmagrnt: rapparts a M It Mim'ftrr 
dt rjmtrut11on PmMfmi, Par Paul Meyer* (Exirait del Archive! 
dcs MLesions Scientific ue$ et Litterasres, sef T 2 r torn, iv-v.) 1871, etc. 

Farr I coven the Museum, This is not a catalogue but a detailed 
description of a few then little Lrown but very important medieval 
French MSS. 

German,—D raise At Handst Arifs** i* England.—V on Robert Priehsdn 
1896“ . VoL I l T 1901* British Museum. Unofficial 

DtitUtht Handsrkrifttn am dam Briiisfktm Museum. In Aiiswigen 
hcrauagrgeben von Dr. Jacob Ba«Awld + Schafhausen, 1S73, 
Unofficial; not a catalogue but $ description of some select German 
MSS. 

ITALIAN.—Catalogs di MamscritA Jialiani tuumu mtl Mate Bnjanniw di 
Lendrn. [By] Alejandro Pilme di Ccsnak. Torino* 1890. Un¬ 
official; only professing to be complete for Hhiroirmtcd *USS. 

POUSH — Mi Hfiluxgtn am der H*mdscAriftew-t*mm/mng das BrifniArn 
Mmtum r x* Lsnds.r t rarMcAm/ifA x*r Palais? At* GffcAicil*. Von 
A. Wanchaaer. Leipzig, 19*9+ Unofficial* 

PORTUGUESE. Catal&g* del MamuaipUs PartMgntxis [and of Portuguese 
interest] rainteam n* Mmrn Britannia, For Frederica Francisco 
de la Figiniere. Lisboa, 18 50. Unofficial. 

Caid %ifi dm MaMMicrim Pcrhsg**s*i tin niafitmi a Portugal txuitmfd *0 
Mm** Briianhv . (By the] Conde de Tovar. Lisboa, 1932. The 
preface w dated 1917, Tovar says that the Museum Portuguese col¬ 
lection had doubled since 1850, when La Figardere left off. Unofficial. 

SPANlSB^CataUgm a/ ikt Mmttriptt $m §Ae Spans A Languor. Bv Don 
Patcual tie Gayangns, 4 vok r 87 5-9 y 
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We may enter here, as largely in modem language*; 

tf RvmffKtt in ikt Dip&rmtni $f Mamuriftt in tht Bnthk Mm mm. 
Volx, 1-3. iIBj-^to, Vob. r-t by H, L. D. Ward; VoL 3 
by ] r A, Herbert. The romanco arc gathered into cycles. A fourth 
volume waj projecEtdp u> deal witji the Canterbury Tain and ita 

50UrCf3, 


23. Illuminated Manuscripts 

The Museum contains no true classical illumination, the few 
surviving specimens of which must be sought in Italy > and of the 
period when the Byzantine School had not quite passed out of the 
Classical it has only two fragments of bodes, the chief being what 
remains of the Cotton Genesis, of the fifth or sixth century. But in 
the work of all the later schools, down to the decay of the art upon 
the rise of printing, the Museum is abundantly rich not only by 
gnace of the foundation collections, but by gifa, bequests and pur¬ 
chases throughout its history \ it will be noticed how large a proportion 
of the exhibited specimens are Additional or Egcrton MSS, Among 
the most valuable gifts and bequests are the Sforza Hours, a superb 
example of the Milanese school, presented .by John Malcolm of 
Poltalloch in 1893 (see below, p. 281)1 the fourteen French, Flemish 
and Italian MSS, bequeathed by Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P., 
in 1899 (Add. MSS. 35310, etc.); the thirteen MSS. bequeathed by 
Alfred Henry Huth in 191 1 (seepp. 153, 198,280), the ninth-century 
Lot hair Palter, with a portrait of Lothair, bequeathed by Sir Thomas 
Brooke, Bart., in 1908 (Add. MSS. 37768); the St Omer Falter, 
begun about 1330 by an East Anglian artist and completed in the 
next century, perhaps for Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, presented 
on his eightieth birthday by Henry Yates Thompson (Add. MS. 
3981 o) and La Sami? Abbayt {Add r MS. 39843] executed in F ranee 
about a.b. 1300, purchased at the Yates Thompson sale, 1919, in 
order that k might rejoin a copy (Add. MS. 28162) of Li S&mmt Li 
Rsy —the original French from which the Ayrnhlt? if limit was trans¬ 
lated—with which it had once formed a single volume. (For the Yates 
Thompson MSS., see pp. 260, 278 ) Among the nineteenth-century 
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purchases it may be enough to mention the Bedford Hours (.Add. 
MS. 18850) once in the Harleian Library, bought in 1852; two 
MSS. rescued in 1862 from the sate of the public library founded by 
Archbishop Tcnimn, namely a Prudcmms, De Pugna yitmvm ri 
Pirtutum (Add. MS- 14199) written in England at the beginning of 
the i irh century, with outline drawings, and a Vcnamius Fortunatus, 
Carmine i, of the 9th century (Add. MS. 24193)? and lastly, a worthy 
addition to the Museum's series of books written and illuminated in 
New Minster (afterwards Hyde Abbey) at Winchester, where 
Hourished the greatest English school of the art? this was the 
Gospels of Grimbald (Add- MS. 34890), which is one of the first 
examples of the school, dating from the early eleventh century. But 
there were very many others of the highest quality. 

The splendid Yates Thompson MSS. came too late for more than 
bare mention here (see p. 260). 

A summary account of the an as represented by the Museum's 
collections is given tit the Guide to Exhibited Manuscripts, Pan I, 
and there is no need to reproduce this here. Before setting out the 
titles of publications in this field it may be worth while to note some 
very fine examples of the English School recently acquired: 

Tht Apomlyptt of tht /fiber of Abingdon (Add. MS. 42555), 
thirteenth century, belonging to the type with half the page devoted 
to picture and half to text which is associated by the famous example 
at Lambeth with Canterbury', as in one other copy the commentary 
as well as the text is Illustrated. Bought m 1931. {British Museum 
Quarterly, vi. 71-3.) 

The Psalter f the Abbey of Due sham (Add. MS. 44874), written 
for, and perhaps in, Evesham Abbey about A.D. 1250, It fills a gap 
in the series of mid-thi rteenth-cenfury English Psalters in the 
Museum. Bought and presented by the National Art Collections 
Fund in 1936. ( British Must am Quarterly, xi. 22-3.) 

Tht M. R. “James Psalter (Add. MS. 44949), written in the 
fourteenth century for use in the Diocese of Durham. Apart from 
its own beauty its certainly English origin settles that of another 
Psalter from the same scriptorium and perhaps by the same hand 
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(Egerton MS. I894), which the bte Dr. jam« edited for the Rox- 
burghe Club and, while thinking it might be English, was forced to 
leave as of doubtful origin. Alter his death a group of his friends 
therefore subscribed and presented this book to the Museum in 1937, 
(British Musium Quarterly, XL 17J.j 

The Luttrfli Psalter (Add. MS. 42(30), written for Sir Geoffrey 
Louterdl about 1340, and showing not only the East Anglican 
school of illumination in its decadence just before ic was broken short 
by the Black Death, with a wealth of remarkable if inartistic mar¬ 
ginal monstrosities, but also filled with realistic scenes of domestic 
life and agriculture, which are the foundation of much of our know- 
ledge of the life of the period. It was acquired in 1929 in conjunction 
with: 

The Bedford Hours and Psalter (Add MS. 42131), executed about 
1415 for Henry Ts brother John, Duke of Bedford, from whose 
more famous Hours (Add. MS. 18850), of French workmanship, 
it should be distinguished. This book; is by an English artist5 it is 
one of the finest examples of the school which arose and flourished 
for a time after the Black Death and was the end of English illumi¬ 
nation^ it Es moreover unique in containing over three hundred 
exquisite miniature heads, which may be portraits; they are certainly 
individualized 

These two manuscripts appeared in the market in 1919 from the 
Lulworth Castle Library. Mr. John Pierpont Morgan wrote gener¬ 
ously proposing that the Museum should **go ahead and buy the 
Luttrell Psalter 1 " at the expected auction, in which case he would 
lend the money free of interest for a year; and hearing a fortnight 
later that the Bedford book dsn was to be sold he extended his offer 
to cover both manuscripts. Thtr owner, Mrs. Alfred Noyes, with¬ 
drew the Luttrell Psalter from the sale, and sold It to the Museum 
privately for £31,500. The Bedford book went through the auction 
room and the Museum secured it for £33,000. A subscription* 
backed by the Trustees* the Government and the National Art 
Collections Fund, raised the money to repay the loan within the 
stipulated year. The extraordinary generosity of Mr. Morgan will 
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be underwood when it is realized that he was the Museum's chief 
natural competitor and would have bought the two manuscripts for 
the Mor^ii Library, which contains some of the world's most famous 
and beautifully illuminated books. Both were described in British 
Afuttum Quarterly of 1919 (iv, 63); the Luttnell Psalter was fully 
published (sec below) and was rightly dedicated to Mr Morgan. 

The illuminated MSS, are shown in the Grenville Room, Care 
has lately been taken to protect the colours of exhibited pages from 
fading. This has unfortunately necessitated covering the cases with 
green baize, and the visitor's eye is no longer delighted on entering 
the room by a blaze of burnished gold and lapis-lazuli blue. 

Museum publications of illuminated manuscripts are: 

Ilium hated Mnntisenpstt miniatam* harden imtitfa nrprodaeed in go/d 
and to/tort t tuith del tripsin? text fay G, F. Warner* 4 icr, [900-03 y 
Meprodnettom from Iffomxnted Manuscripts. + wr. 1907-28. Series 1 -II 3 , 
1907-08, went into a |rd edition in 1923-29* 

SeJho/t */ ///nminetion: reproduction* from mamuscripQ. 6 pc Hibemo- 
Sisen, English md French only. 1914-30. 

Guide to the Exhibited Mnnnsaipt^ Fart 111 . Latest ed- 1923. 

A number of examples down to the twelfth century are reproduced 
and compared whh other arcs of the period in an official Guide: 

Early Medieval Art in the British Museum. By Ernst Kitzinger (of the 
Department of British and Medieval Antiquities). 1940, 

In 1932, a special Exhibition of French illumination was shown 
in the Grenville Library in place of the permanent selection from aU 
schools. Unfortunately no official guide was published and it is only 
in large libraries that reference can be made to the full illustrated 
catalogue; 

Scurewjr Je rExposition Jt m earner its franfais Wumin/j organise -i U 
GctwsilU Library [British Mnsennt} en jaweier-snan 1932. Etude 
i-csif.nraaf fa 65 m*.merits expei*!. Par E. G. Millar. (Paris, 
Socictc Ef*ti£uK de reproduce ioiu dr nun merit* i pdtiturct, 1933-) 
Catalogue 0/ /if Fifty manrnseripts and printed Boob kaueathed M Alfred 
H. Hath. 1911 . 

Guide to an Exhibition of Flemish MimUfm of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries,. 1927, 
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A r otit i?# Mr fxAfJfJirt tf/" Fraociicas Mmsmpto; Stptiwgixmary tf St- 
French* By A. G. Little, 1926* 

Cfcf^r /a *jf £*j/ 4 rmrjt 0/ ,/r/ T 19J +- 

The Museum'* examples bulk so largely in the history of medieval 
art in this country that reference may be made to other unofficial 
books, in which many of them are described: 

English Ilfnminetid Mamn strip tj. By E, G. Millar, 
from the x*h to the liii* century. 1916, 
iivtii usd iv*k centuries. 1928, 

Early J DratBfBp and llUminetioni , , . with e dictionary of tu&jllti in tkt 
British Mm if Mm. By Walter de Gray Birch ind Henry Jefiner. 
1879. 

The following facsimiles of celebrated single volumes have been 
officially published: 

JmfQfypc Fat fimills of Miniatmrii and BvrJtn from i&e Sfirre Book of 

Hants. 1894. 

This book (Add. MS. 34194) was executed at Milan about H 9 ° 
for Bona of Savoy t widow of Galeaamj Maria Sforaa, Duke of Milan. 
It contains besides decorations 4B splendid Milanese miniatures; in 
quite early days a number of leaves were abstracted and 16 Flemish 
miniatures of the finest style substituted. 

Qmiiw Mary T s Psnlxtr: Minsetum end drawings Sy aw Eng/iiA artisi of Mr 
141k century^ rtprodwid from Royal MS. 3 . B. Fil. With introduc¬ 
tion hy Sir George Warner* 191a. (Sec above, p. 152.) 

Tii Lindisfemt Gospels . . . Cotton MS, Hm D. IF. With introduction 
by E. G. Millar. 1923- (See above, p. 127.) 

An Fxuitet Roll y illnmineiid $m tAi x? M ttmtary af /if JiSey of Monti Cai- 
Jtns; reproduced from Add, MS. 30377. [With introduction by 
J. P, Gilion.] 1929. 

The chant “Exultet iarn turba afigehca coelorum," which forms 
part of the Blessing of the Candle on Easter Eve* was in Italy in the 
tenth to the thirteenth century habitually written (in Benevenan 
script) in roll form, with illuminations placed upside down so that 
they might be understood by the congregation as the roll was pased 
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by the deacon over the back of the ambo or lectern. Monte Casino 
specialised in making them. This example, executed about toy5, 
was purchased in 1877, The facsimile was published in celebration, 
of the fourteenth centenary of the foundation of Monte Casino by 
St r Benedict 

Tkf iMUnif Psalter . . .. With ietroduciion fey E* Gp MilUr. 1932- 
(S« abovc T p r 2 79.) 

Two Museum MSS., unofficially reproduced for subscribers, 
nevertheless have a dose and pleasant connection with the Depart¬ 
ment^ history: 

Miniatures **d Borders from a F/emijA Mora* (BriiisA Museum Add. MS* 
24098), earij uxirtntk ttSturj* Reproduced in honour of Sir George 
Warner, igif* 

l+ Tbe Golf Root" (so called since the game appears in the border of one of 
the Calendar pages), made at Bruges by or under Simon Retting; 
only 30 tcaves survive, but they include the exquisite Calendar, 
Bought in 1861* 

Mimotmrn/ran a Fmtdk Hot** {BritisA Museum Add. MS. 16997 

i emeu ary, Reproduced rw Aemwr fair Alexander Herbert, 1927* 

Of the Use of Paris, probably made, like the Bedford Houi% for 
an English patron during the occupation of Paris, St. George and 
$l Denb appearing in gold in the Calendar. Bought from the Edward 
Harman sale, 1847. 

Postcards, monochrome and coloured, and larger reproductions of 
single miniatures have also been published in considerable numbers; 
lists are printed and published. 


*4. English History 

For the medieval and especially for the pre-Conquest period records 
other than lepl documents are scarce, though the Museum has 
a scries of royal and other public letters. For public history, though 
among the Cotton MSS. is an deventh-century copy of the Laws 
of Canute and other pre-Conquest Kings (Cotton MS. Nero A. IJ, 
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it h to chronicles that we have to turn, and here the Museum, thanks 
chiefly to Cotton, the Royal Library and Stowe, is exceedingly 
strong. Though Cotton's tenth-century copy of Gildas was burned, 
the Museum has two of the oldest of Bede, several of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, and good copies of practically every monastic 
chronicle down to those produced by the wave of patriotic interest 
in national antiquities which began in the fifteenth century. The 
unique thirteenth-century copy of the Chronica of Jocelyn of Brake- 
londe, made famous by Carlyle 1 ^ Pact and Present^ is ]tss concerned 
than the rest with political affaire; but in one of the first examples 
of genuine history, as distinguished from bare annals, the Letter 
Hisi&ry of Matthew Paris, is to be found perhaps the chief monument 
of the historiographers of St. Albany in whose works the Museum 
is peculiarly rich, 

Loal economic, social and family history rests on charters, court 
rolls and chartularies; and of all these the Museum has acquired 
large collections both from the foundation collectors and among the 
Additionals. Harley, for example, had no fewer than 700 of the 
known Heralds' Visitations, while one or two are found among the 
Cotton and I^ansdownc MSS. and perhaps a dos.cn have been bought 
or received by gift singly. For most counties large accumulations 
made by antiquaries have come in. Gough’s went to the Bodleian, 
as recorded above (p. 7t), but such collections of MSS. and drawings 
as the Burrell for Sussex, the Cole for Cambridgeshire, the Wollcy 
for Derbyshire, the Jcrmyn and the Davy for Suffolk, have come 
in ever since the eighteenth century. The latest large collection of 
the kind to come is the Buckler, of io,000 topographical drawings, 
general in scope, acquired in rSgfi—but small additions are made 
almost yearly^*5 

One great series of family papers of the fifteenth century, of much 
more than local significance, has after a chequered history reached 
its final haven in the Museum, These papers are the famous Paston 
Letters. They went edited by Sir John Penn and his nephew John 
Frere in five volumes in 1787—1823, Fcnn presented the originals 
representing the first two volumes to King George III, after which 
they disappeared. Much later Frere's son discovered those printed in 
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VoL V, and bter again those primed in Vols. HI and IV* and sold them 
to the Museum. But it was not till 1931 that those Fcrrn had given 
to the King reappeared in the hands of the Preiynun family* of 
Orwell Park* whose ancestor. Bishop Tomline, had been a royal 
tutor ar about Fonn’s time, and had no doubt been given the letters. 
The)' were secured in 1935 by the generosity 0/ the Friends of the 
National Libraries. 

For the post-medieval centuries the Museum’s abundance of papers 
is so great that little can be said of it. The possesion of State Papers 
was one of Cotton's nominal offences against the Crown*, he did 
little more by collecting them than every statesman did in retaining 
them after leaving office; but he had held no office. Archives of the 
families of public men have gone into the accumulations of the 
Harleys, of Lartsdowne (notably the papers of Burghlcy and of 
Julius Caesar) and of the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe. For the 
late seventeenth century wc have the Lauderdale Papers, mc«tlv, of 
course, on Scottish affairs, containing a long series of letters of Junes II. 
Similar archives of statesmen of the eighteenth to the twentieth 
century have been given in the last sixty years, beginning with the 
Newcastle Papers in 1886-89, There are, of course, large gaps; 
bur the Newcastle Papers (given by the 4th Ear! of Chichester 
In 1886 and following years) are the collections of the Duke 
of Newcastle and of the first and second Earls of Chichester, 
1683-1826—they run to 537 volumes with 3,500 charters; the 
Hardwicke Papers in 930 volumes, forming a sort of counterpart 
to the Newcastle, being the papers of the first three Earls (1690-1834), 
bought from their descendant in 1899; also 94 volumes of the papers 
of William Windham, bought in 1909. The Regency period is 
represented by those of George Canning and the 2nd Earl of Liver- 
poot, 1770-1828, both given by the Hon. Henry Berkeley Permian 
in 1911; the mid-nineteenth century by those of the Mamuess of 
Aberdeen, 1784-1860, given by the + th Marquess m 1925, and 
Dy Sir Robert Peel’s, 1788-1850, given by the Peel Trustees In 
1917, and Sir Henry Layard’s; the latter part of the century by 
the voluminous Gladstone Papers, which were presented by the 
&mily in 1929-35, and arc in process of arrangement by the Gladstone 
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librarian, Mr + A. Tilney Bassetti while Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman^ 1850-1923, given in 19*5 by Lord Pend&nd, are the 
jd vance guard of the papers of the statesmen of the twentieth'ten-" 
tuiy r These archives of political papers are so Large that the mere 
storing, not to speak of the arranging, binding and cnaJoguing of 
them imposes a very considerable burden upon the Trustees; but of 
their value (though the more modem are persona! and not official 
and include many trivial papers) no one can be in doubt. 

Similar collections of British diplomats, governors and generals 
abound. In 1896 General Rowland Hill’s papers were bought from 
a spccia] grant by Parliament they include many autograph despatches 
and letters of Wellington written during the Peninsular Wars and 
til 1895—97, also by special Parliamentary grant, *03 volumes of 
Nelson’s papers were bought from Lard Bridport (for the Trafalgar 
Memorandum and the Log of the Fitforj see below)* Those of 
General Gordon, bequeathed by Miss M, A. Gordon in 1893, may 
be mentionedt while the Museum shares with the India Office 
Library the custody of moat of the extant records of British rule in 
India, possessing for example large collections of the papers of Wellesley 
and Ripon, and, above dl both in quantity and in importance, of 
Warren Hastings, 16 

A collection formed by a humbler individual, which nevertheless 
is of high value, is that of Francis Place, 1771-1854, tailor and 
reformer, whose paper* (many being printed cuttings) illustrate the 
pasting of the Reform Bill and indeed the whole radical movement 
of the period 1 they were presented by F. C. Mierv in 1897. 

Single documents and smaller groups have of course come in great 
quantities, apart from these collections. Among them may be men¬ 
tioned the signed original proclamation of 1st August, *745, offering 
£y> f Ooo for rhe capture of the Young Pretender; and two famous 
Nelson documents which have been published, his memorandum to 
his Capaiiis of the tactics to be employed at Trafalgar, the 
official Log of the Fktorj for the eventful period, 1 qth September, 
[805-15th January, 1S06, and rhe original of the same, written by 
Nebon with his left hands these (Add. MSS. 37953, 39862 ;md 
+ 3504 J were all gifts, the first from Benjamin Minors Woollan, in 
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1909, the second from James Buchanan, afterwards Lord Woolavmg- 
ron, in 1919, and the third from Lord Wakefield in 1933. Among the 
most vivid of the many Nelson papers is (Fgerron, MS. 614, f 125J 
his unfinished letter to Lady Hamilton written Just before Trafalgar, 
The foundation of the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich 
may now tend to divert documents in British naval history 5 but the 
Museum’s pre-eminence in this field over ail libraries except the 
Admiralty can now never be challenged. 

British India has been briefly mentioned. Many documents relate 
ro other parts of the Empire, since papers in English history rteces- 
Sirily include the records of discovery, colonization and government; 
among such papers is the original deed of purchase from native chiefs 
for blankets, tomahawks, knives, scissors, looking glasses, and the like, 
of the land on which the city of Melbourne now stands (this is, 
however, counted as a Charter—Add. Ch. 37766), and large scries 
of papers relating to American history, notably (Add. MSS. 2[661- 
^ papers of General HaJdimand, commander-in-chief in 
Canada^ 1778-85, though of later years the American collectors and 
libraries have allowed little to escape them. 

Selections of Chronicles and of historical documents are described 
In Pans II and [ respectively of the Guide to the Exhibited Manx- 
itripts. The Nelson Memorandum was also described in a Guide 
pamphlet, 

Bor other publications see die next section. 

A* index to the Ctwtnli of the Colt Manattrifit, by George J. Gray, wii 
unofficially published it Cambridge io 1911/ 


25. English Literatum 

Foreign literature is represented in the Museum by early copies 
of medieval works and by autographs of later writer^ but, as with 
foreign history, these are necessarily inferior to the collections to be 
found in their native countries, f or English Literature of all periods, 
on the other hand, the original or early copies of fomous works and 
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the autograph Setters of authors are by far the richest to be found 
anywhere. 

We may begin with the original Bemtiuif damaged, alas, in the 
fire of 1731. From Cotton came not only this, but the beat copies 
of the Ararat Rkoie and the Brut, the volume containing Pear} and 
Sir Gatifaiit and the Green Knight, the final or C-text of Piers P&ttnman 
and the so-called Coventry Playt, The equally unique fifteenth- 
t^ntury MS- of the 49 plays acted on Corpus Christi Day by the 
Crafts at York (Add. MS. 35290) was purchased in 1899. Among 
our debts to the Harleys in this field of Middle-English literature 
perhaps most of us would place highest the copy of that dull work 
Boccleve’s De regimin* Prmapum (Hail MS. 4866), which contains 
the famous marginal portrait of Chaucer; but from Arundel comes 
the doubly unique Ajenhite of twit (Arundel MS. 57) which is the 
only important medieval MS. of which the autograph copy exists, 
being Dan Michael of North gate's own manuscript. 

One medieval MS-, a volume of Middle-English verse, while 
perhaps less remarkable than these, has, besides its own importance, 
a very pleasant place in the collection, ft is called “the American 
Testimonial MS.,” as it wjj presented in 1910 as a token of national 

sympathy by Teachers of English in American Universities and 
Colleges. 

Complete autograph works of poets of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries are but few. The Museum has Sir Thomas Wyat’s 
pwtl- autograph poems (EgertoH 2711; bought in 1889), and also 
the second most important MS. containing them (the Devonshire 
MS., Add. 17492) bought at Dr. G. F. Nott’s sale in 1848. But 
the most debated literary MS. of that century is certainly the play 
of Sir Thomttf More, which contains a passage considered by good 
judges (including Sir Edward Maundc Thompson, who published a 
study of it) to be not only by Shakespeare but in his hand. Shake¬ 
speare’s life is also represented by one of the known signatures, that 
to the Biackfriars mortgage of 1612-13; while plays by Massinger 
masques (notably The Motive of Queem) in Ben Jonson’s 
bttuttfirl scholar’s hand illustrate the later stages of the Old 
Drama. 
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Milton's Bible, with the tilths, marriages, etc., of members of his 
family inscribed in it, is also in the Museum. (Add. MS. 323lO, 
bought in 18 84), and so are the poet's commonplace book, from 
Netherby (Add. MS, 36354, purchased in 1900), and his agreement 
with the publishers of F&radiie Lastj presented in 1852 by Samuel 
Rogers. With this last may well be compared Drydejfs well-known 
letter of 1682 to Hyde Ear! of Rochester (also here), in which he 
appeals for payment of arrears of his pension as Poet Laureate: MI Tis 
enough for one age to have neglected Mr. Cowley and sterved Mr. 
Butler." Had Mikon not been an obstinate Parliament man Dry den 
might have added his name. 

One of the earliest long series of letters in the Museum, and one 
of the most beautiful, is that of the love letters written by Dorothy 
Osborne to Sir William Temple In 1652—54; they were acquired 
from the Lodge frmily in 1891, after the publication of Judge 
Parry's edition, 

J rom this period on there is hardly a great name in the procession 
of English letters which is not represented by autographs of more 
or less importance. The draft of Pape’s Iliad, written on the blank 
sides of envelopes by the translator, was one of the earliest Additional 
M 5 S-, and so were the surviving originals of Swift's Lfttin to Suib. 
T he Vanesa letters joined them later. The purchase in 1853 of the 
Cary It papers showed up Pope’s methods in publishing correspondence. 
Fanny Burney’s Early Diary is here, and so are the Autobiographies 
of Burns and Gibbon, the last in all its six forms. Of Gibbon's MSS. 
the Museum has nuny, which were acquired by Lord Sheffield's 
gift tit 1896, after the Centenary Exhibition of 1894—a good 
example of the value of such exhibitions considered as magnets. 
Percy's original MS. of the ballads, from which he drew his Rtlifufi, 
was purchased in 186SL 

Later still, in 1931, a huge number of the comparatively few 
surviving autographs of Goldsmith were brought from Percy’s des¬ 
cendant with the help of the Friends of the National Libraries. So 
much for Doctor Minor; of Doctor Major the Museum has, besides 
a number of letters, the original draft of /™, presented to King 
George III by Bennct Latigton. The bulk of (,hattcrton T s nrnmi- 
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scripts of h:s “ancient 4 * Rowley poems, however, are an early acqtiist- 
tion, having been bequeathed in 1800 by Dr. Robert Glynn, who 
had had them by bequest from Chaitertcm’s patron, Barrett, in 1789, 
In 1862 came in a series of 120 original letters of Cowper, with 
autograph poems, including John Gilpin. There are, naturally, more 
and better Scott autographs at Edinburgh, but the Museum has his 
kenihaorth-, and of the Romantic poets Keats’s Hyperion and letters. 
In 1893 “ autograph MS. of poems by Keats was’ acquired (Egerton 
MS. 2780), and in the previous year a similar MS. of Coleridge 
(Add. MS. 34225). Of Jane Austen's rare MSS. it has, besides 
some letters, the cancelled two last chapters of t Persuasion. Many 
later authors, among them George Eliot (a nearly complete set) 
Hardy (with Tea of the D'UrbervUies and The Dynasty Kipling 
(with Kim and poems), and Galsworthy (a nearly complete set) have 
given or bequeathed specimens of their boob in autograph; and a 
notable accession of the great Victorians came in 1933, when the 
surviving children of George Murray Smith, of Smith, Elder, con¬ 
verted into a gift outright the bequest after their lives bv their mother 
of the autograph MSS. of Jane Eyre , Shirley, FUletu ’ Sonnets from 
the Portuguete, The Ring and the Book, and Thackeray’s The IVobtt 
tend the Lamb, a minor piece, but showing both its author’s hands. 
Trollope's Autobiography is one of the many gifts made by the Friends 
of rhe National Libraries in the last decade. Charlotte Bronte’s life 
and writings are also illuminated by her late-discovered love letters 
to M. Hfger, of Brussels, presented in 1913 by fits son and daughter, 
which were a shock to her uncritical worshippers, but to more philo¬ 
sophical readers of her novels and life made for the first time an 
intelligible sense of what before had been legend. Robert Ra&'s 
well-meant gift of autographs of Oscar Wilde, including the fidl 
De Profundity will find its level and take its place; hitherto this last 
MS. has been but a Jamnota htrredtiaj, owing to the legal and other 
controversy that has surrounded it. 

Authors presenting their autographs and other donors of such (not 
iery numerous) modern MSS. as arc acceptable, are earnestly desired 
by the Trustees to transfer to them, cither at once or after a stated 
term, the copyright therein. By what appears to have been an over- 
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sight in the drifting of the Copyright Act of 1911 no term k set to 
copyright in unpublished manuscript, which remains vested in per¬ 
petuity in the legal representatives of the writer* who is often of 
course impossible, but [worse still} sometimes merely difficult, to trace 
—the responsibility for doing which rests with those who make appli¬ 
cation to the Trustees to reproduce such MSS. by photography and l 
presumably, to edit them. 

fsafmtitt if Autographic 5 ser. 1896-1900, 

Qntn EttxnAttA; tarlj h&nrf. 1934. 

rt ioitr hand. 1934. 

An t o ty fa of Siohtsfitart D/td — 1935 . 

[The Blackfriars mortgage (Efcrtun MS. 1787)] 

JoAm Mi/nrw r 1608- f 67+ 3 facsimiles of autographs end dotnmwis* \ 90S. 

The hiison Mtmormndmmg text and dtstripiinn of thr Trafalgar Memorandum. 
1910. 

GuiJt to shr kx&ihitid Manuuriptir Fart I. Aiitpgtaphi and document! 

iUustrative chiefly of English history and literature. Laits 1 ed. s 19a8 3 
Gnidc to the Aovdf Exhibition* Nt/ton Cmtmary. 1905, 

Guidt fo an Exhibition of Sioptf MoMHtcriptJ. 1883, 

The following three works are unofficial: 

Ellh, Sir Henry, Catalogue of the Hirmidd Firiiatiom im iAt British 
teuitnn. iB25. 

S|Ms s Richard- Index to th* Ptdigrrts W Arms aastfaintd irr tht Harolds* 
Vhitm&om in tk* British Msucmm, 1 849* 

Ellii, Sir Henry. Original latim iffuj&vfm of English Himry. 3 Sef. 
1834—46. This celebrated work was drawn from originals in the 
Museum. 


26. Thi Class Catalog l£ 

From early times the Trustees and the Museum's critics demanded 
a subject catalogue of the MSS., often regarding inventory catalogues 
by collections and number as of comparatively little importance, 
indeed a merely interim convenience. Ayscough’s Catalogue of the 
Sloane and Birch MSS. was* as we have seen, arranged by subjects* 
and Nares's Harleian Catalogue was completed by a classified index 
compiled by Home. But those knowing most of the matter have 
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naturally never subscribed to this view. Inventory and index, as 
exemplified in the Additional Catalogue, are the sheet-anchor of a 
library of MSS., to which the alphabetical author-catalogue of a 
library of printed boob is not applicable. But of the use of a com¬ 
prehensive classed guide to the contents of all the collections no one 
who has ever searched for the material of any one das could doubt, 
and as die collections and their catalogues and detailed indexes 
grew in number the time needed to search them grew likewise, and 
the need became more urgent, A general classed index had been 
desiderated by Nans in his Report of 1805, It was again suggested 
by Lord Colchester, planned by Ellis and entrusted to Millard. 
But Millard was, as we have seen, not a success, and the work was 
dropped in 1831, two years before his disappearance from the Museum. 
John Holmes handed in to the Committee of 1836 a specimen of a 
classed index which he had begun; but he very rightly believed that 
^cataloguing was a necessary preliminary. At this time the primary 
fluty of Cataloguing the many new additions prevented the very small 
Staff from sparing time for anything else; and perhaps the troubles 
of the Department in the eighteen-forties and fifties contributed to 
the delay. An invaluable “stop-gap,” but of course elementary in 
relation to the needs of research, was provided by the scholarly 
Attendant, Richard Sims; in his Hartdbosi to ikt Library of tht 
British Muieum, 1854, he analysed the manuscript collections into 
(heir main classes. 

But when Bond became Keeper he soon set to work on what is 
now one of the most valuable aids to study the Department, or indeed 
the Museum, possesses. The Class Catalogue was inaugurated in 
1868 by cutting up and arranging under heads the entries in the 
existing catalogue and their indexes, and this has been kept up till 
the present day. But that was the easiest part of the work. Increasing 
knowledge, historical and palaeographical, has imposed an increase 
of accuracy and also of detail on cataloguers,*r and until the old 
catalogues have all been rewritten, in conformity with modem stan¬ 
dards, as has that of the Royal, no published Class Catalogue, or 
collective Summary Catalogue like Marfan's of the Western MSS. 
in the Bodleian, can he contemplated. Both remain ultimate aims 
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which only financial constriction should prevent being realized in the 
next half-century. Towards them the Royal and King's MSS. have 
been recatdogued, and preliminary work is being done on the Colton. 
The most urgent sections after these are the Early Additional and 
Egetron MSS., for which there is nothing more accessible or better 
than Ayscough and the Annual Reports, and also an additional 
volume of the Index Locorum of charters, which is under con- 
stderation. The Printed Books, it should be remembered, had no 
unified Catalogue until 1905, when the balance of the Grenville 
titles was incorporated in the Supplement to the General Catalogue5 
and in the mid-nineteenth century there were three,, those of the 
main Library, of the King's and of the Grenville, The present state 
of the Catalogues of Manuscripts may appear to the next century 
as no less primitive. What could be and was done in the Manuscripts 
was to correct, enlarge and add entries from the Department p s anno¬ 
tated copies of the old catalogues, and to incorporate the fruit of the 
researches of all members of the Department. Great headings, of 
course required fundamental editorial bralnwork as well as know¬ 
ledge and industry in detail—large numbers of the MSS. were so 
□-described in the old catalogues that they had to be re-examined for 
the purpose; some of the largest and most difficult headings were con¬ 
structed by Bond's chief lieutenant and later his successor as Keeper, 
Maunde Thompson * such were those of history and illu mi nations. 
Contributions in almost every field are perhaps the best memorial to 
the learning of J. P. Gilson, but many members of the Department's 
staff have shared in the work. 

The Class Catalogue, accordingly, exists only in the copy in the 
Department, composed of a number of volumes filled with entries, 
partly printed, cut from their sources and pasted in, and partly manu* 
scripr. Microfilms of it are now being made For the Museum and for 
the Library of Congrm 

zj, Exhibitions and Guides 

The permanent exhibitions began with one of autographs in the 
Grenville Room in 1851. It is now divided into three classes, 
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shown in the three published guide books, first published in this form 
in 1912: 

GoiJt to tht Exhibited Ma**tcrifts r 

Part L Jtitegrofki &nd Documtna^ iHtttratwt tkiijfy vf English 
Mtt&j mmJ Httratmrt, exhibited ta tit Mmteript Latest 

cd., ipifL 

Fart IL Minuter ipti (Filjeagraphica] and Biblical *eii« and 
Chronicles), Charters and Seals. Latest cd.. 1923. 

Part 111 . Illuminated Manuscripts and Bindings of Manuscripts. 
Latest cd,, 1933. 

Thpre is now also a small exhibition of MSS. and primed books in the 
Bible Room, 

Special temporary exhibitions have generally been held in con¬ 
junction with the Printed Books, and some of the chief are mentioned 
above fp, 215). Others, confined to MSS., and also mostly mentioned 
in their appropriate places, have been chose of Wydif (1882), of 
Cotton, of Egerton, of Franciscan and of French Illuminated MSS. 
Official Guides (except of the last) were issued. 
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THE ORIENTAL PRINTED BOOKS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS 

Before the formation of the Department of Oriental Manuscripts in 
1867 these were, with some exceptions, among the least organised of 
the Library’s collections, the catalogues being few for want of experts 
on the Staff. In 1848 the Oriental MSS. numbered some 3,550, and 
some were covered only by a general classed inventory. Curcton 
was occupied rill his retirement in 1850 on the Syriac and Arabic, 
A library covering such a range of languages could only be dealt 
with by being broken up into those languages, and in spite of occa¬ 
sional polyglot scholars such as Dr, Barnett, required more experts 
than the regular Staff could provide, 1 hus we find that as early as 
184Q Dr. Duncan Forbes had been brought in to catalogue Persian 
MSS,; and in later generations the catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, was 
produced by Professor Bendall, those of various North Indian ver¬ 
naculars by Dr. J. F. Bluitdiardt, of Sinhalese by Don Wkkremasinghe 
of Oxford, of Armenian by Dr. F, C. Conybeare, and 50 forth. 

Modem Indian printed books are received officially. Under the 
(Indian) Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, each of the 
Provincial Governments produces periodical lists of current publica¬ 
tions, and these lists are sent not only to the India Office, but also to 
the Museum, and there marked. The selected boob are delivered 
without payment. No attempt is made to secure and preserve every-* 
thing. 7 

A 

THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
1. Syriac, Karsh uni, etc. 

The Stoanr and Hadrian collections included each one Svriac 
MS, (Sloane MS. 3597 and Harl. MS. 5512). In 1825 a Prices 
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beginning was made by the Parliamentary purchase of the collections 
of that remarkable linguist and character, Claudius James Rich, 
British Resident at Baghdad,* on which Professors Nicoll and Lee, 
among other Orientalists, gave evidence before the Committee of the 
House, the latter stating it to be “more valliable than any brought 
into England since the rime of Pococke and Huntingdon.” Of the 
Boi volumes 59 are Syriac and seven Karsh uni. The Syriac, mostly 
found at Mosul, are particularly important in the section of the 
Jacobite and Nestorian recensions of the Bible; No. XIII, for example, 
is a Nestorian copy of the N.T., dated A.o r 768, while in ForshalPs 
words, the Syriac MSS, ‘"carry the received Pcshitto text up to a 
remote antiquity,* 1 Many of these Rich rescued from the neglect of 
monks; at Rabban Hcrmuzd, he wrote: “there were formerly kept 
in this convent about five hundred volumes of old Siranghelo manu¬ 
scripts on vellum, hut they were thrown together in an old vault on 
the side of the hill, a part of which was carried away by a torrents 
and the books being damaged, were deemed of no further value, and 
consequently were tom up and thrown about.** 

Four MSS. came in the Egerton bequest, and four in the Arundel 
MSS, in the next few years; but when Forshall and Rosen catalogued 
them before 1838, the former was still obliged in honesty to describe 
the Museum^ collection as on the whole inferior to tlu^e of Oxford 
and Paris, and much to the Vatican*3. But by 1864 Madden could 
tell a very different story; since 1838, largely by Cureton's activity, 
there had been acquired 581 Syriac, Karshuni and Mandaitic MSS, 
Most of these, and the most valuable, had come in the successive 
purchases from the Convent of 5 * Mary Ddpara in the Nitrian 
Desert (see above, pp. to8— 10J. 

This marvellous collection, fragmentary as it is, and rill sorted by 
Cureton in a state of confusion, at once placed the Museum** Syriac 
Library in a commanding position. The earliest assignable date is 
411 (to the work of Titu&, Bishop of Bostra, against the Mankhaeans); 
many are of the sixth century, some being centuries older than any 
surviving Creek text of the works, and some iktcable to the lifetime 
ot the author, while hitherto lost works, such as Ephraem Syms 
against Julian, abound. The collection enables us, it is said, to restore 
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the Peshitto O T, of the fifth-seventh centuries? the Psdter is 
present In a copy (Ho. OX, VIII) of a.i>. 6goj and of the N.T. the 
then first discovered u Cu reton ian” fragments arc of n version even 
earlier, The Apostolic Fathers and especially fourth-century patristic 
literature are well represented, but at the monks of S. Mary Ddpara 
were Jacobites and therefore Monophysircs, their theology was limited. 
Most of the books were written at Tekrk or Edessa in Mesopotamia, 
of which pLcu Wright observes that 4, the learning of Greece migrated 
from Athens and Byzantium to Edessa, from Edessa to Baghdad, 
and from Baghdad to Cordova, Salerno and Montpellier 33 j it was there 
that Aristotle and GaJcn were translated into Arabic 1 

The explanation of the appearance of these books so far from their 
place of origin h that the Abbot Moses of Nisibis travelled thither 
in a h d. QJ2, ^ only secured many ancient codices, but caused 
tejtts to be copied for his Convent, to which he returned laden with 
250 volumes. 

Apart from scattered volumes acquired later, the collection was 
enlarged and varied by a number of volumes brought home in 1889 
and 1890 by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, afterwards Keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities; these include not only works in classical 
Syriac literature, but also more modem Chaldean (Homan Catholic) 
Literature, in which they resemble the S.RC.K.’s collection now at 
Cambridge, rather than the Nitriam 

Catalogues. 

CateUgvi Codtnm Mmstriptonm Q iauflam: Pars. I p C*dim SyrHw 
/r Cwtnim M/JrrAv. [By J. ForchaU and F. Rmkd.J 1838. 

&f Sjritc Mmscriftt atf&rJ //ay tht j€*r 183B. By W* 
Wright. 3 pi* 1870-73, 

List $f sh* Syriac and A srtAvni Manuscripts acquired lixtr r S73 
By_G, Margotiouth. 1 899, 


2. Hebrew ani> Samaritan 

Hebrew, vitally affecting the West through Christianity, is 
naturally the only Oriental language in which the Museum’s founda¬ 
tion collections were strong. Cotton had only one Samaritan MS. 
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and three Anglo-Jewish charters; but Harley had not only a number 
of silch chatters but over 130 volumes, among which arc an illumi¬ 
nated and calligraphic MishnSh Thorih, the code of Maimonides, 
dated a m. 5333 (a.b. 1472—HjH. MSS. 5*98, 5699), and a fine Bible 
in an Italian thirteenth-century hand (HarJ. MSS. 5710, 5711). 
1 he most notable Hebrew volume in Sloane’s library is ( 5 !oane 
MS. 3029) a fourteenth-fifteenth century copy in a Spanish Rabbinic 
hand of a version of Aristotle's Histwin j/nittw/ium and other tracts, 
mostly in physiology. 

Ihe Edith printrpt of the Talmud, which came with the Old 
Royal Library, the only primed boot in Hebrew in the Museum in 
1759, was rejoined by its Jest companions two years later through 
the gift by Solomon da Costa of three Hebrew MSS,, one a Biblical 
code* copied in i486 by a famous author and scribe, Abraham 
Farissol, and 180 printed boob. All these, which bear Charles ITs red 
'I urkey morocco binding with his device, similarly to many volumes 
from the Old Royal Library, acquired during his reign, were left 
unpaid for at the binders, where Evelyn aw them in 1689, Da 
Costa as a young mart had rescued them and he now presented them 
as a token of his gratitude to the British nation.! 

The Lansdowne, King’s, Egerton, Arundel and Stowe collections 
all made some small contribution of MSS.; King’s MS. I is a very 
fine illuminated Bible, written by a Catalonian scribe in a.d. 1385 
in a square Sefardi hand for a Tolosan rabbi; it subsequently belonged 
to a synagogue at Jerusalem and was brought back to France from 
Aleppo in 1683, 

Purchases seem to have begun under Eorshall in 1834, when ten 
Biblical codices (Add. MSS. 9398-9407) were bought from the 
library of Adam Clarke, the orientalist. Biblical commentator and 
historian. Five years later was acquired at Parts, from the Rdna 
Library at Milan, what was described as a landmark and the Museum’s 
“most prized Hebrew MS. of all," a Pentateuch with its HaftirSth 
and Targum, and with many other liturgical and poetic texts appended, 
written in a late thirteenth-century square French Rabbinic hand; 
while in 1844 the Sussex sale yielded another six important Biblical 
codices. 

K* 
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In 1840 nearly half the two hundred Hebrew MSS* in the Library 
were texts of the Bible. The absence of very early dates, which will 
have been noticed, b common to all collections of the Hebrew sacred 
writings; as soon as the books were damaged they were consigned to 
Genizas (synagogue lumber-rooms) or buried in cemeteries. 

From this rime, probably by the influence of Dcutsch (lee above, 
pp. 118-29) and of Zedner, who was appointed an Assistant in the 
Primed Books in 1845/ the scope of the collection, both manuscript 
and printed, widened* In the following twenty years about one hundred 
MSS. were acquired, and in 1848 the printed collection was enor¬ 
mously strengthened by the purchase of 4,410 volumes from the 
library of H. J. Michael of Hamburg, while in 1865 the Museum's 
agent in Germany, Asher, secured for the Museum for rhe very low 
price of £ij<xx> the library, MS. and printed, of Joseph Almanzi, 
The nucleus of this library is that acquired by Almanzi's lather and 
collected by the traveller and scholar, Joseph David Azulai, The 
bulk is of Italian origin, and it h representative of many classes of 
literature, secular and imaginative as well as Biblical and Talmudic. 
In 1867 it could he claimed that the Museum's series of the Talmud 
was complete. The acquisition in i$8l of a Karaite collection, among 
many Hebrew volumes acquired from the dealer Shapira, put the 
Museum second only to the Firkovich collection at St. Petersburg! 
a special catalogue was issued. 

In more recent years the chief acquisition has been the purchase 
in 1925 of the greater part of the collection of Dr. Mos« Caster. 
Gaster, who was a Rumanian Jew by birth and studied at Breslau, 
became Chief Rabbi of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue in 
London, and wherever he was collected Hebrew and Samaritan 
books and MSS, with avidity. The coUettion amounts to about one 
thousand volumes and is very representative. It b especially rich in 
the Bible, Mid rash, Kabbalah and Liturgies. Among the Biblical 
codices are fragments of early illuminated texts! a small but important 
piece among the Genizah fragments contains a few lines of the lost 
Hebrew text of Eccleiasticits, 

Since 193^ the Rabbinic section shares with Arabic in the income 
(about £ 150 a year) received under the will of James Mew, barrister, 
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* familiar figure in the Snideries 1 Room, who died in 1913 and left 
an eighth part of his estate, subject to life-interest^ to the Trustees 
for the purpose. 

With Hebrew is often classed YiouidH. But this, though written 
and primed in Hebrew characters, is not Semitic, but European, 
being the dialect (Jiidisch) of the Jews in Germany. Yiddish books 
reaching the'Museum are for convenience catalogued in the Oriental 
Library, but are preserved in the Printed Books and read in the 
Reading Room. 

In 1850, at the instance of Zcdncr, Leopold Dukes compiled a MS T list 
of Hebrew MSS.y published catalogues have been: 

Dcii Tipiivt Liti 0/ tht Htbrtw MtitUitripti. By G, Margoliouth. 1 89 3* 
Commenced by Reinhardt Hoeming, Assistant in the Depart men t p who 
had published unofficially! 

Bnitti Must#At Karaiu MBS.: Dtjcripitcmi W Cvllathm of panics of iht 
Utbrtw Rikte #1t Ar&hii Ciantcurs. 1889+ 

These texts, nearly all the work of Jews of the Karaite sect* are in 145 
volumes (MSS T Or, 2459—3601)1 they are part of a collection, originating 
partly at Hit near Baghdad and partly at Cairo, which was acquired at 
Jerusalem in 1S H z, aa noted above. 

Caiit/iight vf Htbrt ir W Bammito* MdJsuitriptt. By G. Margoliouth. 
4 pt. 1900-193 5 h 

Part IV, by J. Leveen, contains Introduction, indexes, etc* 

Cdtahgnt of Htbr*r PriittJ flfrk* By J. 2 edncr + 1 *67. 

— Supplement. By &. van Straalen, 1894. 

This is beneath the level of in predecessor. 

3. Come 

I lie literature of Christian Egyp 1 ! called Coptic, is almost exclu¬ 
sively sacred in character, comisting chiefly of liturgical texts and 
live? of the Afrietra saints. Among the theological books are some of 
the very few surviving Gnostic lexts^ of which one, the Askew 
Codex, i& in the Museum; Gnosticism was suppressed and its books 
destroyed, so that little is known of it except from those who wrote 
against it* 
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A large part of the interest of Coptic literature is in the Ifght the 
language throws on that of pre-Christian Egypt. T he three main 
dialects are all well represented. In that of Lower Egypt * the Bohai rk s 
which became predominant* are written the liturgies of the Coptic 
Church; the books came mostly from the monasteries of the Nitriui 
Desert. The most ancient books are of the Middle Egyptian directs* 
including three In the Ahmimic* which preceded the Sahidic. These 
with a wealth of documents were found in the FayyQm, the source 
of so many papyri. The greatest wealth i% however* perhaps in the 
Sahidic* or dialect of Upper Egypt. Sahidic has lung been known; 
Woide possessed some leaves, and he, and still more Archdeacon 
Tattam* published works on the language From the latter's collec¬ 
tion 21 MSS. were bought in i868. Then, in l 883 a very large find 
was made! of which Paris secured the bulk, and the Museum a few- 
valuable MSS.i and five ye&TS bier Budge brought home to the 
Museum another considerable selection from a cache found at 
A tripe* a home of the papyrus industry. Budge edited a number of 
the most important of these Sah idic books* and also one in Nubian. 

A few Coptic books retain their original bindings; see below* 
PP 310-n. 

Catalogue. 

Catafcgw of Ccpik Mamtmpf. By W. E. Crum. 1905. 

The priming of this catalogue had been begun in 1895. 

Fluujjhep TtxtSs 

*TfXtS rf/fifing to Saint Af /<4 of Egypt of AftWtf, §w *J 

Dia/fct* Edited by E. A. Wallis Budge. 1909. 

Cipiir Trxlf (in the Dialect of Upper Egypt). Edited by E, A. Wallis 
Budge. 

I. Homilies. From die Papyrus Cod at Or. 5001. 1910, 

II. Biblical Tfc*ii<- 1912. 

HI. Apocrypha. 1913. 

IV. Martyrdoms, etc. 1914. 

V, Miseellaneoui Texts. 1915. 
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4. Ethjofjc 

Of Ethiopia or Gera, the literary language of Abyssinia, rhe 
literature is For the most part comparatively laic, being mostly of the 
seventeenth-nineteenth centuries, and none earlier than 1400* the 
books loot older than they art. Those originally written in the 
language are few, chronicles of Abyssinia being prominent? but of 
the many translations from the Syriac and Arabic some preserve 
texts otherwise Jest or imperfect, and the Ethiopic Bible includes a 
number of important apocryphal books. 

The Museum is said to have the largest collection in Europe. 
When James Bruce returned in 1775 from his travels, he offered to 
the Museum the MSS. he had acquired. They were not numerous 
nor, wiih exceptions, important, but Bruce duaraetcristioally valued 
them at £25,000, and ihe offer was naturally not seriously considered. 
Apparently eight Ethiopic MSS. were in the Library when in 1846 
the Church Missionary Society presented a valuable collection 
numbering 74 volumes, after which the first special catalogue was 
produced. Twenty years later the punitive expedition fed 
by Napier against King Theodore in 1867 provided an oppor¬ 
tunity which the Trustees did not fail to take. They sent R. R T 
Holmes to accompany the expedition and to search for MSf% On 
the march to Magdala he found fews but on the capture of the lown 
and the death of Theodore in 1868 a library of about I,OCO volumes 
was found there, and these and many more were secured, it must be 
confessed, as loot A selection of 350 was made by Holmes with the 
assistance of Werner MOnzinger, a consul at Massawa. The bulk 
was presented to the Museum by the Secretary of Stale for India, 
under whose authority Napicfs operations were conducted, but 
sixteen of some artistic merit (though no Ethiopic book has very 
much) were sent to the Queen? she retained sEx, and transferred the 
remaining ten to the Museum. 

Cfite/fgtj Codkum Mmscrifimm Qritvtslinm. Part IJL 1847. By 
C F. August Ditlnunn, who also catalogued the Ethiopic MSS„ in 
the Bodlekfl. 
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&/ tAt FiAiofif Mtimurifti mcfmirrJ rimet tht yt*r 1S47. By 
W. Wright. 1S77. 


5. Arabic 

Of all the Oriental literatures this ii by far the most studied In the 
Students' Room, accounting for about half the whole number of 
students; and the collection is the largest in the Library, amounting 
to some 5,300 MS, volumes (many of them composite), and 15,000 
printed boob. 

The works of the Arabian doctors of medicine, based on the 
Greeks, reached Europe by way of Moslem Spain in the Middle 
Ages, and through Latin translations created what may be called 
a pre-Renaissance. But the original tongue was but little read in the 
West, nor for long did Arabic boob &ni much place in Western 
libraries, though in the seventeenth century Munich and Oxford 
must be excepted.J At Oxford Laud greatly enriched the Bodleian 
by his gifts of the Oriental and other MSS. which he had amassed; 
and later in the century there were acquired for that library the 
collections, hugely Arabic, of two of the chaplains to the Turkey 
merchants at Aleppo, Edward Pococke (who had dso collected for 
the Archbishop) and Robert Huntington. But the foundation collec¬ 
tions of the Museum included very few of the boob of the Moslem 
Fust- l he earliest acquisition of any note was that of the bocks 
collected (with the famous antiquities) by the French in Egypt, 
which fell to the British Crown after the Battle of the Nile, They 
were brought home in 180a by Colonel (afterwards General) Tomkyns 
Hilgrove luriier p md were deposited, as were the marbles, in the 
Museum, Three years later Nares, reporting to the Trustees, found 
nothing lacking to his Ekpartmeni but some person capable of de^ 
scribing these MSS, 

But, as Rieu observed in the preface to the Catalogue of Persian 
MSS., the true founder of our Oriental Library in the four sections 
of Syriac, Arabic, Persian and Turkish was Claudius Rich* and of 
the Ego volumes in his collection nearly half were Arabic. 

Nares s desideratum was supplied in the persons of Forshall and 
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Cure ton, with the result that not only was the existing collection 
catalogued, hut (a common consequence) more acquisition* were 
made, A list of the chief sources is as follows: 

(t) 1845* Major William Yuk. of the East India Company's service; 
printed by his sous; 

(а) l & s l f the missionary and traveller* Dr, Sterrachu^; 

(3) 184a, Col. Robert Taylor* British Resident at Baghdadi bought from 
his son-in-law* 

(+) 1853* Consul Barker, 

With Curctoifs retirement in 1850 there is a gap of nearly twenty 
years; but soon after Rieu f s accession in 1867 to the Keepership of the 
new Department of Oriental Manuscripts the series begins afresh : 

(S) 187a, Alexander Jab* F Russian Consul at Erzerumt 

(б) 1875, Sir Charles Murray, Consul-General En Egypt from 1844; 

( 7 ) i® 77 p Sir Henry Rawlinson, the lamom archaeologist* who succeeded 

Taylor as Resident at Baghdad; the holders of that office* Rich, 
Taylor and Rawlinson k served the Museum in the nineteenth cefittify 
as the Chaplains at Aleppo served die Bodlttan in the seventeenth; 

(8) 18 86* Alfred Freiherr von Kremer, a scholar who lived in Damascus 

and Cairo and collected boob illustrating the early period of Islam; 

(9) 1889* Dr* Eduard Gkr, who had travelled in Yemen and collected 

the Zaidi literature of the country,, in which hit MSS. are rich; 

(to) 1889 and 1891, Wallis Budge, while on official archaeological expedi¬ 
tions* secured at Mosul a number of MSS., notable being the illus¬ 
trated Dioscorides mentioned he low; 

(ll) iSSj, a few important volumes came with the Stowe MSS. (sec 
pp. 357 - 9 )- 

(13) 1891 and 1893* E, W* Lane* the Arabic lexicographer; his MSS. 
include the material) gathered by him for his Ltxh&n and Ma*vn 
and Customs $f tki Egyptians } the latter consisting mainly of popular 
td«; 

(tj) iqrl, Barca Barones? Zouche bequeathed the MSS, Eastern and 
Western, collected in the eighteen-thirties by Robert Curzon u 
aped mens of writing (see pp, 10^-9, 362); 

(1+) iqaop the sp-cailed Sultan") Library from Constantinop]e p an assemblage 
which contained a very few volume* from that library; 
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(i s) 192^1934* tht late R, S T GrccDihicldi made anonymously a lon§ 
serfs of gifts of beautiful illuminated or calligraphic M£S. P some 
Persian, but mostly Arabic * 

(16) 1936 onwards* the Arabic collection shirs with Rabbinic Hebrew 
(see above, pp. 298—9) in the income from the Jams Mew bequest. 

Though inferior to the Royal Library at Cairo in copies of the 
Koran, the Museum has in Or, MS, 2165, containing about two- 
thirds of the text written in Large Kufi characters, probably in the 
second century of the Hegira, what is perhaps the most ancient 
Koran ever brought to Europe^ while some here are as fine as any 
at Cairn, such as the great seven-volume illuminated copy (Or, MS* 
22406-22412), executed in a.d. 1304, for the Sultan Rukn al-DTn 
Baihars, the lovely copy (Or. MS. 1270) written in a minute Magh- 
ribi script on delicate vellum about the middle of the thirteenth 
century a.d +j probably in Andalusia, then under Moslem rule, or 
that of Section 25 alone executed in huge gold character* for the 
Sultan Uljalru at Mosul in 1310 (7 to a.hJ. 

Ihcological and secular literature are both fully represented, 
Greek science is present in some very rare illustrated texts, notably (Or. 
MS. 3366} a copy of Dioecorides on materia medica, transcribed in 
735 A H - f or history might be selected Or. MS. 1617, a complete 
copy of cbe rare Kitab al-MaghlzI, by al-Wikidi, on the campaigns 
of Muhammad, copied in 564 or the equally rare account of 

the Prophet** limes, al-Muhabbar, by Muhammad h Habtb (Or. 
MS- 1807). Arab scholars paid great attention to lexicography. Or. 
MS< 5811, Ibn Duraid*s lexicon, dates in part from the tenth century 
A.D., almost in the author 5 lifetime. Another acquired only some ten 
yean ago, al-Kitih il-BirP (Or MS. 9811), has been published in 
facsimile by the 1 rusices; this volume b not indeed a complete copy 
of wtuii must have been a vast compilation, but apart from this and 
a smaller fragment at Paris die work is unknown! 

Printing reached .Asia late, and there 3 no early printed Koran to 
be a counterpart to the Gutenberg Bible, But since the later part 
of the nineteenth century Arabic printed books have been multiplied 
in all the chief cities of the Moslem world in such quantities that 
the Museum has to be content with buying a selection of the best. 
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Of the older literature ir Es claimed that there h no classical work 
not represented by a manuscript and, where one exists, by a printed 
copy. 

Codicttn r MnaMscriptomM Qritniitiiu tt r Par? Sctunda^ Codieum 
Arabicoru eh partem complectem. [By W. Cure-ton*] l®47- 

-* Coutmuario. [Also by Curetcm J l S j2. 

-Supplement* [By C. Ricu.] 1S71 h 

—-—Supplement, [By C + Rieu,] 1894. 

Dtwriptase List of Ar&bk Mmwwscripts scptirtA si net 1894, By A. G. F-IHb 
and E, Edwards. 1912* 

J Fecfimitr of Air Mmitrift of at-KuSb ai-Biri (Or, gi it). Edited 
wuh an introduction by A. 5 . Fulton. 1933. 

See above, 

Cdtahpit of -Arabit Beets. 

Volk ] p IL By A t G, Ellis. i®94i igoi. 

Supplement, By A. S. Fulton and A. G. Ellis. 1926. 

VoL III. 1 ndei. By A, S, Fulton. 1935. 

6. Pcusjan 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century die Museum was little 
If at all richer In Persian than in Arabic literature, possessing hardly 
150 out of the 3,000 and more volumes of which the MS. collection 
now consists, Bentley, it is true, had acquired for th^ Royal Library 
the Ferai&n and Zend MSS. of Parsi literature collected by Thomas 
Hyde, Bodley*5 Librarian (d. 1703), for his Historic rtfigums vtttnm 
Ptrsm-umi while in 4794 and 1796 were acquired the collections of 
two East Indian official^ Captain Charles Hamilton and Nathaniel 
Bosley Halhed, the translator of the Gentoo Laws, 6 and In 1S25 the 
Ret'. John Fowler Hull bequeathed that filmed forty years before 
by James Grant, another distinguished servant of the Company in 
the period of the inspiration and patronage of Warren Hastings and 
Sir William Jones, which have thus enriched the Museum as well 
as the library of East India House, now the India Office, in Persian 
as well as in Indo-Persian, since from the one to the other is a natural 
and indeed inevitable step. 

But in Persian, as well as in Arabic, Syriac and Turkish, Rich's 
collection, received in the year following Hull’s bequest, placed the 
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Museum collection on i new footing, for its quantity, of over 300 
volumes, was matched by Its quality; it covered a wide range and 
provided a large number of very early copies of classics and also of 
works by hitherto unknown authors? 

The chief acquisitions later than these an? the collections formed 
by the following: 

(l) 47 and 1840, Major William Yu it, who formed his collection (167 

of them Persian) while Assistant Resident at Lucknow and at 
Delhi; chiefly history and poetry: presented in two sections by his sons; 

(а) iU 6 i t 1865, Major-Genera] Sir John Malcolm (1764-1839), the 

author of 4 Hhtarj vf Perrin, 1815, and Sktukts qf Persia, 1817, 
who twice went on political minions from Calcutta to TchetaOj and 
was a great lover of Fonts jMctry; the MS£ r collected by him 
included finely written and illuminated (as well u teanully valuable) 
copies of such classic* as the Shahtiamah and the BusUn of SaMi; 
47 volume! of a value out of proportion to their number; 

(3) 1864* William Cofctun; 156 MSS,* 106 Persian; bought after hia 

death; thb ii the only considerable Fersian acquisition since Hyde's 
which was Collected in England p where the opportunities were 
naturally far less abundant than in the East; 

( 4 ) I®6S* William Ersktne (1773*1851), Rich's- soo 4 n-Uw t author of Tie 

Biftwy fl/ India under she first smrtigws of the Hemtt TYm-iar, 

fin her aftd Htomayam, 1854; 436 volumes of his English papers, with 
thc&e of John Leyden, Scotfs protigrf* were presented in the same 
year by CUude Enkine. 

(5) 1868, Colonel George William Hamilton (1807—68), of whose collec¬ 

tion of r,ooo MSS. very many were rescued by him from destruction 
daring the Indian Mutiny, especially it Lucknow, several bearing 
the vermilion stamp of the library of the Kings oFOudh: a selection 
of 352 volumes, 153 of them Persian and Farri, wia made for the 
Museum; 

(б) 1877, ^r Henry Rawlinaom't collection, mentkmed above under Arabic, 

included 104 Persian volumes. 

( 7 ) 1878-r Sir Henry M. Elliot {1808-54), Foreign Secretary to the Govern¬ 

ment of India; Elliot eipanded Erstine’s scheme and collected for a 
comprehensive edition of the best native works on the whole Moslem 
period in India, and compiled a great survey of the literature; of 
his 458 M 5 S + 429 are Persian; 

(8) 1883-^5, Sidney J. A* Churchill,. Persian Secretary to the British 
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Legation it Teheran* collected and presented 24-0 MSS. f mo&lty 
history and poetry, being over half the Persian MSS r acquired in the 
period* many of them containing Tare teats^ while others contain 
firmans and autographs; also a quantity of rare printed books h mostly 
lithographed in very small editkms P 

Really ancient Persian MSS. are of extreme rarity, and the Museum 
has none earl ter than the seventh century of the Hegira (the thirteenth 
a.d.}; from this century dates our oldest copy of the ShlhriSmah, 
which came in 1851 with Dr. Sterrachuss 1 ! (chiefly Arabic) MSS. 
But in all branches of the literature the collection is now very rich, 
and especially in its two most important classes, history and poetry* 
These two classes naturally afforded the best opportunities for illumi¬ 
nation; and here the Museum’s wealth can only be matched in the 
West, or perhaps in the East either, by the Blbliothcque NatEonak, 
though the Bodleian and the India Office in this country and in 
New York the Morgan Library and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art possess many splendid specimens, while the private collection of 
Mr. Chester Beatty ranks very high. It is indeed remarkable that so 
many books of high quality survive the tragedies of Asiatic history. 
And white calligraphy was esteemed as the queen of the arcs, and the 
calligrapher's calling as one of honour, the strict Moslem, in fear of 
idolatry and of blasphemously imitating the creative act of God, 
obeyed the Prophet's prohibition of pictures, and most of all of pic¬ 
tures of the human form* Hence perhaps the frequent mutilation of 
the faces in illuminated books, which were often kept in the women's 
quarters. A. von It Coeq tells how, about 1897, a peasant in Turfan, 
having found a number of Manichcan MSS., decorated with pEcturcs 
in gold and colours, and thus important for the early history of 
Persian art, threw five cartloads of rhem into a river as unholy things.® 
But, though abhorred by the general public, painting was always 
patronized in princely courts, and Et was there that the finest examples 
were made. The ancient romance of KaMah wa-Dtmnah, Nizlntfl 
Khamsah and the Gulistin and the Bustan of Sa'di were repeatedly 
illuminated—the great national epic the Shahnlmah much lc^ so, 
strange as it may seem. Of the Museum’s finest volumes in this class 
only a few can be mentioned: 
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Or, MS. 2265^ the Khamsah of MizJm!* on the copying of which 
die celebrated calligrapher Shah Mahmud was occupied for four 
years (i 539 “ 43 )i lts decorations* which were made by ihe Court 
phiters of Shsh Tahmasp, include an equestrian portrait of that 
prince in the character of Bahr^m Gor hunting the wild ass—known 
to English readers by the lines in Fitzgeralds Omar Khayyam: 

Or Bahram p that gnust hunter* the wild m 
^ttinps o T er bis head* but cannot break hii sleep; 

Add, MS. 18379* a ™py of the AnwIr-i-Suhailf* from the great 
library made for the Emperor Akbar, which occupied his Court 
calligrapher and painters even longer, being finished in jlix 1016, 
after at least six years' labour. 

Or_ MSS. 68 to* NizlmTs epic SiJrandar* decorated by Bihzad, 
who risak Mam as the most famous Islamic painter. 

Add, MS. 66 r J, a fate copy of the KJiamsah* but of peculiar interest 
as containing an illustration of the beautiful legend (if it be a legend) 
of Jesus and the dead dog* in which the Apostles are dressed as con¬ 
temporary Portuguese. 

A few MSS. from Akbar's Library* and bearing the vermilion 
stamp of that of the kings of Oudh* are decorated and signed by 
Hindu artists. Separate specimens of the Hindu schools are to be 
found outside the Library* among Oriental Prints and Drawings. 

In 1849 the Trustees engaged Dr. Duncan Forbes, professor of 
Oriental languages at King's College* London* to catalogue the 
collection* then amounting to about 1,000 volumes, But his work 
underwent complete revision, as well as the large additions due to 
acquisitions, after his abandonment of the work in 1855. A, G. Ellis, 
who joined the staff in 1883, was at first engaged on the Persian 
collection, but was very soon diverted to Arabic. 


C * /a/t *" *f PtTI '“ Mmuripti. By Charles Ricn. , vob. 1870-St. 

—-Supplement 1893. 


Caiak^r of Persia* PrimeJ Bet>k ,. By Edward Edwards, 
DiixJa i s* Water; a feoimilc or the MS. (Or. 9777). 
introduction bp Edward Edwards. 1934 


I933. 

Ed bed with ah 
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7, Turkish 

The Harlrira Library contained thirty-four Turkish MSS,, in¬ 
cluding old copies of early poetry, and abo an illuminated volume 
(Hark MS, 5500) containing a translation of an otherwise unknown 
Persian “Mirabilia mtindi” Here aka m 1826 the Rich collection 
first gave the Museum's collection real importance, adding 124 care¬ 
fully selected volumes. After this 49 MSS. came in 1873 ftom M. 
jaba, and a few volumes came with most of the Persian collections 
acquired, naturally enough, since Persian was the model for both 
the pre-classical and classical Turkish literature, i.e. the whole which 
preceded the Europeanizing movement of the mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury* like Greece, Persia “took captive her fierce conquerors.” By 
1888, when Ricu produced the catalogue, the collection consisted of 
+83 volumes. Of these the great majority are by Osmanli or Western 
1 nIrtish authors; among them are perhaps a dozen illuminated 
volumes of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a.d. j 
such specimens arc rare, since rigid Mohammedan konodasts defaced 
them. Eastern Turkish literature is very much less abundant, and 
early specimens are very rare. The collection contains, however, 
some archaic texts, dating from the ninth century of the Hegira 
(the fourteenth a.d.J and over fifty from the next. They include 
some rare Divans and the Senglakh, or Turki* Persian dictionary 
compiled by a secretary of Nadir Shih^ which was previously un¬ 
known in the West except in an abridgment. Eastern Turkish illu¬ 
mination does not differ in style from Persians it is well represented. 

iTe collection of modem Turkish primed books, like that of 
Persian, owes much to the gifts by Sidney Churchill 

C^fj/opir of TmrtiiA M&wmpto. By Charles Rieu r 
8. A&MSNiAZf ani> Georgian 

A few Armenian MSS. are found in the Sloane, Harleian and 
Lansdowite collections, and two came from Rich. Others have been 
added casually, bur not m any large number at one rime. In 1836 
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Punizzi instigated the I rustccs to secure 2 Parliamentary grant for 
the purchase of all the publications issued by the press of rhe Mccfai- 
tarist monks of the Island of San Lazzaro near Venice, whence had 
just appeared the great dictionary of the language, 

Georgian* a more secular literature than Armenian, which is very 
largely religious, is represented by six MSS., two of which were in 
the Sloane Library. 

In 1870 Dr. Baron tan commenced a catalogue of the MSS. in 
both languages, but left it incomplete. 

Cam/tpif t>f Jrwsj* Mtxkxripts. By F. C. Gnybart To which h 
appended 1 Catalogue of Georgian Manuscripts bv J. O. Wardrap. 
* 9 * 3 - 


9- Near Easters Bindings 

I me Eastern bindings are not so numerous as Western, in spire 
of the high repute which binders, like ether book-arriss, enjoyed 
throughout the Moslem world under the patronage of Caliphs and 
Emperors, The history of Near and Middle Asia is full of the tin- 
rappy records of the sack of rich and cultivated cities by ignorant 
or fanatical soldieries, whether Mongols, who destroyed the library 
of die Abhasids at Baghdad or Cnmdere, who burned that of 

"ST T T. grcat !ibfary of the which is said, hardly 

ere iby, to have contained in the seventeenth century 24,00c richly 
volumes, was dispersed and spoiled. The roost beautiful examples 
w *7* SurV)ve hrom the great centuries of the art of the leather' 
wer ers of Islam are now scattered in many libraries, and it can 
on v *- aimed that the Museum has a fair representation, especially 
of these nchly worked wallet-like covers from Persia. 

& most valuable Orient*! bindings are not Islamic but are earlier 
an 'JrJP 1 ! they cover ancient Coptic books. Many such, pre¬ 

served whole or more often in fragments, are to be seen in the Rainer 

^ The Moi B* n Ubl * r Y M New York, at 

codex f n ■ ^ **** E ^ G mD5t ar ™ nt known is a sixth-century 

(containing two treatises of PhibJ at Paris, from the next 
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century dates the Museum’s Papyrus I V (the original contents giving 
the indication of date)* which is in a cover of appliqud and incised 
leathers over papyrus millboard*. One of the very few complete 
ancient Coptic bindings is that on Or. MS. 5000* specially important 
are also Papyrus V and Or, MS, 5^01 j the latter containing a collec¬ 
tion of homilies which was edited for the Trustees by Wallis Budge. 
The geometrical figures and tools, representing rosettes and grotesque 
animal* (sometimes also to be found in the Bestiaries) used on these 
and similar bindings had, by channels now unknown, an influence 
on the Western binders of the twelfth century.? 


B 

INDIA, WITH CEYLON AND BURMA 
l. Sanskrit and Pali 

In original works in these ancient jongu^ Sanskrit, that of the 
&cred Vedic books and of the classical literature which followed 
them, and Pali, which succeeded it as the lingua franca of the learned 
by the fourth century before our era, the Museum is relatively less 
rich than in other important literatures, Sloane had six Sanskrit MSS., 
and m 1796 Nathaniel Hal bed's collection added, with his more 
numerous Persian MSS., fourteen more. Under the enlightened rule 
of the great Warren Hastings that Indians should be governed by 
Indian law, it was necessary for English lawyers in the country to 
study the codes, which in the eighteenth century they had to do 
with the aid of native pandits, Sanskrit not being understood . 10 Some 
in feet were found to express the opinion that the Sanskrit tongue 
was not ancient at all, but was a modern invention of the priests, 
designed to support their impostures, a theory characteristic of the age 
of the philffjephtSr But the work of Sir William Jones was bearing 
fruit, and in 1798 the East India Company instituted a library of its 
own, directing its officers in the East to supply it with native litera¬ 
tures as opportunity offered. This library, now that of the India 
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Office, has received the bulk of the important MS. collections from 
India, as well as many from neighbouring conn tries, that have reached 
this country since that date; and its Sanskrit collections are especially 
important. 30 Oxford also became a second rival magnet will] the 
foundation in 1827 by Colonel Joseph Boden of his Sanskrit Fro- 
feraorship, and the appointment to it five years later of Horace 
Hayman WibonJi 

The Museum has thus been somewhat overshadowed In this field. 
But a fow collections missed East India House, Whitehall, and Oxford 
jnd cjme to Bloomsbury, Fourteen MSS., of intcresr as collected In 
South India k came in 182^ Irom the collector* T. H„ Bites; and in 
recent rime* there Jus been acquired the splendid series of 143 MSS. 
formed m Rajpuuuni by Dr, H. Jacobi and for the most part bearing 
ost Jainism. But beyond these it is significant that the Museum is 
chiefly indebted for its MS, Sanskrit library to three men connected 
with it, the omnivorous collector and great benefactor. Sir A. W. 
Franks, Keeper of Antiquities, William Wright and Bcndall. 

The MSS. described in 1902 cover, beside the Vedte literature, 
that of the classical period, both Brahmanic and Buddhist, and also 
general works by Jain authors, for among the Jain community after 
the earliest period Sanskrit succeeded their own dialect; works in 
this latter, the jaina Prakrit, Sendai! reserved for another volume. 

If the manuscript collection is not 0/ the hist importance, that of 
printed books is probably the richest in the world The Pali printed 
boob art most notably rich in Burmese and Ceylonese publications. 

The i:rst member of the Printed Books Staff recorded as having 
charge of Sanskrit books was Charles Bruce, who retired in (866 and 
was succeeded by Dr. Ernst Hass. Until this time Oriental tides 
were forced Into the Procrustes bed of the Ninety-One Rules, to 
which they are quite unsuited. In the Manuscripts there had been 
an n ian scholar near the beginning of the nineteenth century in 
the person of Mauricei and in the eighteen-thirties a much more 
distinguished scholar and a Sanskrit*, Friedrich August Rosen, had 
been employed, though mostly, it would seem, on Part I of the 
CencraJ Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts, till his premature death 
m 837 ln ttlHlt tinlra th* Museum’s chief Sanskritists have been 
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Cecil Bcndal] and Dr. L. D. Barnett, and two provided by die 
Department of Coins and Medals; die late Professor E. J, Parson 
and Mr. John Allan. 

Ctiidfogut cf San first Manuscripts. By Cetil Benda]], rgoa. 

Cmttgu? t f Sawiiris W PaJi Bath. By Ernst Haas. 1876. 

- StppitmtHtary Catalog*/, By Cecil Bendali, 1893. 

- Suppltmtnutry Catahgm. By L. D. Barnett. tgcS. 

- StfpUmtntstry Cataitgif, 192B. 

2. Hindi, Panjabi, Hindustani, Sindhi and Pushtu 

I he Hindi longue evolved through ihe Northern Prakrit dialects, 
which in their turn were the offspring of the Sanskrit, very much as 
the Romance languages of Southern Europe were the offspring of 
Latin when it spread and declined; and its literature bears a dose 
affinity in subject and in other ways to the rla^ir?] mother-tongue. 
In the scarce works of the early period (the twelfth-sixteenth cen¬ 
turies), the Museum has not many MSS.; but the case is very different 
with the middle period (sixteenth-eighteenth centuries). 

Hindustani, commonly called Urdu, was in its turn the offspring 
of Hindi. From the twelfth century, under the Muhammedan rulers 
of Delhi and the Deccan, it acquired an admixture of Arabic and 
Persian wonts, and in this composite form was employed by men of 
letters, as Chaucer and Gower employed the mixed English and French 
of the Angevin kings and their court of Norman-descended nobility. 

Panjabi, widely used in the Panjah, is akin to Hindi. Sindh!, derived 
from a Western secondary Prakrit, has no large literature; while 
Pushtu, the Iranian dialect of Afghanistan and the North-West 
Frontier of India, has still less. 

From William Erskine came works in Jain literature, Hindi and 
Panjabi religious poems, and historic! texts; from Sir Henry M. 
Nlbt MSS. in Hindustani on history and topography and on the 
North-West Provinces in general; from Colonel George W. Hamilton 
poetry, and from the Rev. A. Fisher religious treatises written in 
Gurumukhi characters. 

AH the catalogues in this group were compiled by Professor J. F. 
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Blumhardt, formerly of rhe Indian Provincial Civil Service; he was 
attached to the Department of Primed Books before the primed 
Orients] (a were transferred, 

Ctitefogue &/ rle Hindi, PamjeSi, W Hixdwism SUxxtfripu, 1 899. 
Catalogue of Hiwdi, pGwja&i, Bin Jit aid Psiktu Printd Bah, 1895. 

For Fushtu MSS* see the txeart section * 

A S*ppftmt/ttary Qxiziogxt <f Hindi Books. T913, 

Csutfqgxf of Hiwdntjm Printed Booh. 1 889, 

A Bmppitmenarj Cttdfqg** of Himhstmd Booh, 1909. 


3. Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, Orjya, Assamese, rrc. 

MSS, here are not very numerous The group includes Marathi 
(formerly known as Mahratta) and Gujarati MSS. from the varied 
collection formed by Ersldne and others; other tongues are Bengali, 
Griya, Assamese (including twu interesting MSS,, one historical and 
the other poetical, written on leaves of bark), Sindh i, and Pushtu; 
among die last are two important and previously unknown histories 
of the Afghans. For Pushtu printed books see die preceding section. 
The Bengali is a rich literature, which flourished from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century, but was then much spoiled by a fashion 
of dependence on Sanskrit Arid a Large admixture of Sanskrit words. 
The Museum's collection of printed texts In these tongues, but espec¬ 
ially in Bengali, is abundantly rich. 

The following catalogues, tike those in the preceding section, were 
compiled by Blumhardt: 

GMtxJopu of ike Gujcrntt, Bntgdti, Auemtit l Qrtya f Pis/ir* *^d 

SsnJAi Mtsxnjvript}. 190 5. 

Cdiofogxi of Month Mmd Gujarat Primed Becks, 189a. 

- A Bmpfitme*fary Caiakptt. 1915. 

Cdfii/egMf cf Rfxgdft Bah , 1886, 

■—— SmppktMtwt*ry Cafefagve. 1910 . 

- Sti-oMd Swfpimtmmy Ceiahgut (1911-1914), Bv 1 , F. Blumhardt 

and J* V r S, Wilklmoti, 1939. 
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4. KaNKAOAj Babaga, Kukq 

The Kamuda, also called Omarcsc, tile language of 1be Carnatic, 
possesses a very and cm and abundant literature, of which the oldest 
surviving specimen dates from the middle of the eighth century, and 
the classical period* extending From then to the twelfth century, is 
chieHy Jain. The Museum collection is important, 

In Badaga, an archaic dialect of Kannada, and Kurg, or Georg, 
very little literature is extant, 

CffWqptf 0/ A'tixncjd, BaJaga anJ Kurg B&ki. * . . Compiled by 
L. D l Barnett, 1910+ 


5. Burmese 

The chief interest of Burmese literature lies in its preservation of 
early Buddhism, which its missionaries introduced into Burma, and 
through Burma into the Further East by means of their Pali books. 
There arc in rhe collection some boob primed by Christian mission¬ 
aries in about 1770—80. 

A CdJafsg*' af tAe Btrm&t Bwki. . . , By L. D r Barnett* iql 3. 

b r Tamil 

The Tamil collection is of special consequence, since that literature 
is the oldest and most varied in India with the single exception of the 
Sanskrit! and in one point of historical interest it even surpass the 
Sanskrit, in that (with Tdugu and Kannada) it is a survival of the 
ancient Dm vidian culture which was overlaid hv the Aryan conquest 
of the peninsula. As in Burma, so in South India eighteenth-century 
Christian missionaries set up a press, and the Museum has a number 
of their productions. 

Cafafogtt of t£t Tam/ Boakf* , T r By L. D. Barnett and G* IX Pope, 
1909. 

Dr. Upturn Pppe had commenced this catalogue wine twenty year* 
earlier^ it was left to be completed by Dr. Barneit, 

— Supplement By L, D. BsroctL 1931. 

PS 
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7. TitUGO 

Telugu* otherwise known as Andhra* is* like Tamil* a Dravidian 
language, "Hiough it is the tongue spoken by twenty million people 
in South India and Ceylon* and though its literature is old and rich* 
falling into two periods* that of poetry lasting from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth century, and a mature or Augustan age^ following it 
and lasting till die eighteenth* literary Andhra later fell so low as 
very nearly to die out altogether in the last century. It has* however* 
been revived. 

A Catafogjut of fAt TtfMgu Bosh* * „ . B y L* D. Barnett. 19TI, 

8 . Sinhalese 

Sinhalese (or Ceylonese) is the vernacular longue of a targe majority 
of the people of Ceylon, h is closely allied to Pali* which was the 
literary language* especially of the Buddhist scholars* in Ceylon as 
well as in Burma* and is still kept up. Much Sinhalese literature is 
translated from Pah* but some is original. Sloane had five MSS. and 
there are two in the Old Royal Library* doubtless brought home by 
English traders in the East Indies. In 1737-55 Dutch missionaries 
printed some works in Sinhalese. 

The catalogues recorded below were ihe firsc of this literature to 
be published* with the exception* much earlier indeed but also much 
smaller* of WestergaanT* work at Copenhagen in 1846. Both the 
Museum catalogues were the work of Don Martino de Zilva 
Wickrcmasinghe* Librarian of ihe Indian Institute of the Univcreitv 
□f Oxford, 

Grtir/qgu of tk* SixAaftif Mxmmaipti. 1900. 

C&istepLi vf ski SisAx/fif PfitttA Birth. 1901 
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CENTRAL AND EASTERN ASIA 

l. Chinese 

As early as 1606 the Bodleian had purchased a handful of Chinese 
boob, and more were received in Laud's benefaction, 11 A few 
had a place in the Slwie, Harlci.m, Old Royal and Lansdowne 
collections * in jjbi attention was called in The General Cmtenti rf 
the British Museum to those in the second SKoane Room. One of 
these, a New Testament harmony, provided Robert Morrison with 
the first material for hb study of the language, between 1805 and 
t8oy. Rut the earliest considerable acquisition came in 1835 as part 
of the bequest of Fowler HulL In 1834 the East India Company's 
monopoly in China ceased, and most of the collections which reached 
England lit the following decades came not to the Company's library 
but to the Museum, The first of these comprised a number of volumes 
taken in the course of the war in South China, 184^43; they were 
senr to the Queen and transferred by her a Their preservation was 
undoubtedly due to John Robert Morrison, Robertas son and successor, 
as official Chinese Secretary, who was with the forces. His father's 
large Chinese library had been offered to the Museum in 1834 for 
fayOODj but the Trustees' small funds were curtailed at that time by 
che purchase far £f$o of the Wlctiin'* Bible, and the boob went 
to the University of London, now University College 1 the boob 
had been used by the younger Morrison after his return to England 
in 1834 for the education of candidates for the Chinese mission held, 
fie followed his father's cjcample in forming a great Chinese library, 
and this was bought by Government and presented in 1847, ft 
consisted of 11,509 volumes, and included over thirty collections 
of the drama, practically a new dement in the Museum, as wdJ as 
law, geography, local history and Buddhist literature. In the year 
before this a large collection of MSS. and maps was deposited by the 
order of the foreign minister, the Earl of Aberdeen. 

In Douglas's time the chief single acquisition was the purchase 
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of ihe large caHeeridn formed by Sir Ernest Satow, which consisted 
mainly of Japanese literature (see bdow, p + 320J, but also included 
many valuable printed classical, literary and Buddhist works in 
Chinese from early presses in Korea and japan. The remaining great 
accessions have come in since his day. These are the Backhouse and 
Stein collections. 

The former, acquired in 1908, k distinguished by a number of 
fine Ming editions, a large thesaurus entitled Tu Hm , or the Sea 
of Jade, a complete set of the twenty-four dynastic histories, among 
many tare and valuable books. 

The latter is part of the result of the three celebrated expeditions 
led by Sir Aurcl Stein to the deserts of Eastern Turkestan in 
1900-^01, 1906-08 and [913-16, and described by him in his great 
works, Jndmt Khvtm (1907), Ser'mdia (19U) and Innermost Asia, 
1928. They are doubtless the last great finds that will leave China* 
as native scholars are now using political pressure to withhold such 
facilities as Stem, and before him Bower, enjoyed. Stein's expeditions 
were based on a systematic scheme for exp] oration of these areas 
proposed by him to the Government of India in 1898 in consequence 
of Bower's and later fin<fe made and reported by Indian officials; 
his expeditions were sent by that Government with contributions from 
the Treasury; and consequently his collections have been divided 
between the India Office Library and the Museum* a part of the 
Museum's share being the whole of the Chinese documents found, 
apart from some which went to Peking and Paris. 

These explorations produced Chinese written and printed docu¬ 
ments far more ancient than any previously, possessed by the Library, 
or indeed than had been known in the West. The Gobi Desert in 
Easrem Turkestan is so rainless and so utterly unvtshed that on hb 
second journey Stein, travelling over the same route, found hb own 
footsteps of several yean before, a sight at least as ghostly as Friday's 
were to Robinson Crusoe. Its sands are therefore as perfect a preser* 
vative of paper as those of Egypt are of papyrus. As a result the 
7,000 rolls (including fragments) brought to London have suffered 
no damage from damp, i n spite of their age. The great find was 
made in an inner chamber of a shrine, one of the Temples of the 
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1 housand Buddhas, at Tun-h uang, on the desert's edge, where they 
had bin, bricked up and forgotten* for nine hundred years. Among the 
MSS. are some 380 pieces which bear dates ranging from a,d. 406 to 
995, and also tablets and block-prims* several dared, the earliest being 
the Diamond Sutra of A.tx 868, the oldest dated piece of print in the 
world. The collection also contains the oldest known examples on 
paper,® * 

After the Four Yean' War the Chinese collection grew steadily 
under the rare of Dr. Lionel Giles, 1 ! The extensive series of new 
editions of the classics of all periods which native scholars produce* 
and also encyclopaedias* which are a speciality* if not the invention* 
of their race, have been methodically acquired. Of the great old 
encyclopaedias (or rather classified collections of writings)* the vastest 
and one of the mast ancient* the Tmg Lo ta ftVn* made for the Ming 
Emperor Yung Lo early tn the fifteenth century a.d. s is represented* 
not indeed by a complete set, which is nowhere known* hut by a great 
number of its volumes; and in recent years photostats of others have 
been added by exchange with the National Library of Peiping. 

Before Douglas's time Chinese books were catalogued by Louis 
Augustin Provost, a native of Troyes, who came to England in 1813. 
He was on the staff from 1843 to hb death in 18 58 M 

Caiafogw of Chimn Printed Bteli, Manmen ipto and Dratringj i* /ir Library 
of the British Museum. By Robert Kenn&way Douglas. 1877, 

This 1™ believed lo be A, fhe first catalogue ever published in Europe of 
an extensive Chinese library ”; it described over 2c*coo volumes. Chinese 
types had to be imported from Shanghai for its production, 

—- Snfpfcmtntary Catafogui. By IL K, Douglas* 190), 

Catalogue of the Rackhouit Chine te Library* By Lionel Giles. 1908* 
UoofficfiiL | 

[Cata/qgm of /if Stein Collection.} Completed by Dr. Giles before his 
retirement in 1940, but not yet published. Dr, Giles has described 
the dated MSS. in a series of articles published in the Enter tin of 
tike Schoo/of On in tn/ Studies, 1935—43. 

Guide to an Exhibition of the Stein Coteectton, 1914, 
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2, Jafanesi 

That many Japanise books reached Europe between 1542* when 
the country was discovered, and the final exclusion of foreigners in 
1637, may be doubted. Certainly, of any which may have been 
brought home either by Dutch traders or by 5 l Francis Xavier^ 
missionaries few reached England* books in the language entirely 
escaped Laud's broadcast net, and we find only a hindful in the 
libraries of Cotton (where it is rather surprising to find any), the 
Harleys and Sloant, Banks r s travels in the Pacific and widespread 
interest resulted in some coming with his library; but it was not till 
the last third of the nineteenth century that the fylttsetUTfs collection 
assumed a representative character. In 1B68 and 1884 were pur¬ 
chased the large collections formed by the traveller, Philipp Ftanx 
von Siebold, and by Ernest, afterwards Sir Ernest, Satow, who had 
played a very important part in the diplomatic opening of the country, 
and who had used his opportunities to seek out especially the pro¬ 
ductions of the early presses of Japan and Korea. 

What must be a very important section of any Japanese library, 
that of works on the native arcs, was first nude adequate by the pur¬ 
chase in 1881 of the collection of William Anderson j this was 
increased by the acquisition in 1894 of a further similar collection 
from the same, and in iqoo, from his executors, of yet a third. This 
last collection was rich in representative albums of drawings. Ander¬ 
son's writings on Japanese art contributed to the knowledge of the 
popular and by the Japanese little-resided, but exquisite colour- 
printed wood engravings of the great period (a.d p 1700-1840), and 
also* it is to be feared, to the further degradation of the art, already 
fallen from its prime, by creating a large European demand only to 
be supplied by the mass production of poor and mechanical work- 
The mam Collection of Japanese colour-prints, separate or as pub^ 
fished in albums, is to be seen in the Print Room. 

At the end of the nineteenth century the Japanese library amounted 
to something over 5,000 volumes. Since the retirement of Douglas 
the Museum has had no expert in the Language and literature cither 
on the regular Staff of the Department or attached to it The inevit- 
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ablft result if that the acquisitions of the last generation have been 
neither large nor important. 

Catof Jafy#xt£t Prj*uJ Books jW Manuscripts. By R. K. Douglia. 
1898, 

— tscfMirfJ Jarixg tfejttrs 1889-1903. By R. K. Dougbu, 1904. 


3, Tuitan, 1TC + 

The Mtseum’s most important Tibetan books and pieces tame 
from Stein** ftnds in Eastern Turkestan. The chief of these were 
described by Dr. L r D. Barnett in Thi y&ur 7 wf of iht Royal Asiatic 
StxietXy January 1903. They are nearly all Buddhist, and many are 
as old as the eighth century a.d. There are also records of ancient 
sgraffiti. 

Other Central Asian tongues are represented in the Stein collec¬ 
tion, such a$ Sogdian (resembling Chinese), Khotanese, Kuchean, 
Turkish, both Manichaenn and ,A Runic s " and Uigur, with docu¬ 
ments on leather and on bamboo-shps written m a very early Prakrit 
in the cursive Kharosthi script. Full accounts can he found in Stein’s 
three great works* 


4, South aaN Asia 

There are In the Library a very few Javanese and other Southern 
Asiatic MSS. 


t 
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THE ELECTED TRUSTEES 


(Those marked with in * in; Trustee in Qflicc* 1945) 


Archibald* Duke of Argyll 
Hugh* Earl of Northumber¬ 
land (Duke of Norihum- 

beHand* K.G.) 

Lord CbarLe* Cavendish 
Hugh, h ®rd Willoughby of 
Pirham 

Hm. Philip Yorkc, MVP, 
[Eld of Hardwick) 

Sir George Lyttelton t BarU 
M.P, (Lord Lyttelton) 

Sir John Evelyn* Bart. 
William SIduic 
J une WbI (aftmrirds 
P-ILSJ 

Nicholas Hardings 
Cbarla Grav 
Colonel William Sotbcb y 
Thonu* Birth, D,D. 

John Ward* LLD. 

William Wilson (afterward* 
Sir W, Wjt»B P F ILS ) 
tyfil Arthur Qnikw 

GuiUVUs Brander 
i?<S 5 John* Earl of Bute, K.G. 

Times Harris 
Darnel Wray 

1766 Charles Lyttelton* Bishop of 

Carlisle 

Matthew Duane 

1767 Hons Shane 

i ytfS Wyhixnp Earl of Be» bo rough 
*7% Hon. Edwin Sandyi (Lord 
Sandyi} 

*77* Richard Kaye, D.D. (Sir R. 

Kaye, Bart.) 

1773 Henry Cavendish 

( 7*3 Stf William Hamilton* K,B. 


t7*3 Sir William Mutgnve, Bart. 
1784 Rev, Clayton Mncdaunt 
Craeherode 
Thomas Tyrwhin 
1737 Hcftrage, Earl of A vies fond 

Gfflr^Si Earl of 1-eicster 
(Marquess Townihend) 

John Douglas, D.D. (Bishop of 
Salisbury} 

Thomas Astle 

1791 Chrlrt Totmky 

George John* Earl Spencer, K.G 
1793 Augustus Henry* Duke of 
Grafton, K.G. 

Frederick Maotsgu 
1797 l>0rd Frederick Campbell 
1799 Shuts Barringtonp Bishop of 
Durham 

I*W John* Marques of But? 

1801 Alexander* Earl of Ronlyo 
±8oa Philip, Earl of Hardwick*, K.G, 
1S04 Sir William Scott* M.P. (Lord 
StoweLT) 

George Rose 

tSo5 AlleyUc, Lord St. Heteni, G.C.H, 
George, Earl Macartney* K,B r 
jKg6 George Granville, Marques of 
Suf&di K.G. (Duke of 
Sutherland) 

1B07 William Wyndham, Lord 

Grenville 

iS 10 Thomas Dampkr, Bli hop of Ely 
George, Vbqpunt Sl Auph 
(Earl of AshSurn ham* K.G.) 
iSn Dudley, Earl of Hanwby 
iBtl Sylvester* Lord Gknherrie 

Clurlo Long (Lord Farabcr- 
augh, GX 3 ,} 


First 

Election 

mi 
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i.1 George, Ear] of Aberdeen, 
K-G‘f K-T. 

iSr j John Henry, Duke of Rutland.. 

K~G+ 

iSc6 Henry Buikca, MP. 
e ClwteJt Lord Cokhcrtcr 
[Spelter Abbott) 

xSij Sir George Howland BeaUmortt, 
Banu 

lSi6 John Jeffrey, Marques Camden, 

Kr,G. 

I Si? Henry, Marques of Lansdawne, 

ICG, 

1S19 Alexander Earing, M.P, [Lord 
AthburtOn) 

iljo Thomw Gneimlle 
John, Earl of EE god 
i» 33 Sir Rotert P«i P But, 
l>34 Alexander, Duke of Hamilton, 
K.G. 

Edward^ £aij of Derby, K.G. 
Sk Robert Harry [ngiii, Bart. 
M.P. 

WLLLben Vcfcy, Lard Fitzgerald 
and Vesey 

iSj? Henry HalUm 

1838 George, Eaii off GarluJe, K.G. 

WtOiaffl Richard HaciiltDEi 
1S41 George Gnmvilie* Dote of 
Sutherland, K.G. 

18+j Sir John Frederick William 
Hmchd, Ban., tCR 
1847 Tb&nw* Batangton MkaiiUy 
(Lord Macaulay) 

WUliaro Bucktand, Dean of 
WotmitisrjT 
1 &41J Henry Gout hum, 

Sir Da vid Dufldas* M. P. 

Spencer Joshua Alwyae, My. 
qies of Northampton 
rtji Sir Philip <k M.ilpu Grey 
Egertnn, But., M.P. 

Edward Adolphus, Lord Sey¬ 
mour {Duke of Somerset, 
ICG.) 

1S53 Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, 

But., K-CB, 

llej Henry Hut Mllmm {Ddn of 
Sc. PloTi) 
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xSj£ Lord John KuraelJ (Eul EurtelL 
K.G.) 

13 56 William Ewart Ghditoot, M.P. 

sir George Cdmcwall Lrwi*, 
Bart-, M.Pi 

Spencer Horatio Walpole. M,F. 
1S5S Charles, Viicouni Emtky, 
G-C.BJ 

185^ George GroCe 
1:860 Henry, Lord Taumoit 
1861 Algernon, Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, K.G. 

Sir Thoms* PhiLlipps, Bart- 
1863 Benjamin Dwell, M.P# (Earl 
of Rcacnmfield, K.G.) 

Robert Lowe (Viscount Sher¬ 
brooke, G-C-BJ 

1SS5 George Douglas, Duke of Argyll 
G-Kr, K.T. 

t86^ Samuel Wilbefforce, Bishop of 
Oxford (Bishop of Winchester) 
1S71 Duke of Devaiuhiir, 

K.G. 

John Dal berg, Laid Acton* 
K_C,V P Q, 

1871 John Evelyn,Viscount OuttgiopH 

Sir Wiiihifl 
Bart., K.T* 

^74 Charles, Earl Semen. 

187$ ThociLu, Lord WalKnghain 
187s Major-General Sir Henry Cm- 
wicke Rawlinson, K, C-B. 
(BarLj G.CJL) 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart.-, M,R. 
(Lord Avebury) 

Alexander jarae* Bereaford 
Bern ford -Hope, MP. 
eSSx Hia Royal Highnew Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wale*, 
K.G. (Hi* Maj«ty King 
Edward VI 1 ) 

Richard Mancklon, Lard 

Houghton 

1S81 Henry George Liddell, Dem of 
Ckirt Ch urch 

Archibald Philip* Earl of Rok- 
bery, ICG., K_T, 

JdSuj Alexander, Marqucu of 
Bath 
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1885 (Sir) George Otto Trevelyan 
(Ban.), MP. 

Jacket Lud&vie. Earl ol Craw¬ 
ford and Bakarra* K.T, 
lfl-S8 Thomu Henry Huxley 
18 89 Charles Drury Edward Fortnum 
tS^i John Efam {Sir John E\uu» 
K.C.B.) 

t&2j Sir Charles Synge Chriatopher 
Buwen {Lord Bowed) 

1S34 John Morky (VscBttnt Morley 
□f Blank bum j, Q.Mj 
[895 Sir William George Granville 
Venables Vernon Hareontt, 
MF. 

189A Baron Ferdinand Jame* Ruib- 
■child, MR. 

Frederick Du Cane God mm 
1898 Arthur Wellesley, Viscount Peel 
*899 Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, 
M.P. (Lord Rodudhild} 

Sir Henry Hoyle Ho worth, 
K.C.LE., M.P. 

1900 Henry George, Duke of 
Northumberland, ICG. 

[901 Hi* Royal Highnew George 
Fredertd^ Duke of Cornwall 
and York (KEs Mijerty King 
George V) 

1903 Sir Richard CLverhotue jebb, 
0 .M* M.P. 

1905 Harold Arthur Lee, Viscount 

Dillon* CM. 

1906 Her brand Arthur, Duke of 

Bedford, ICG. 

1908 Richard Hcnn, Lord Collins 

Samuel Henry Butcher* M-P^ 
1911 Sir Edward Grey, Bart., NLP. 
(Vucount Grev of Fallodon, 
PCGi) 

1911 Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall,G.CXE- 

Sir WiUkm Revadl Anton* 

Bart., M.P. 

Arthur, Lord Kilhradken, 
G-CJX 

1913 LeWu Harconrt, M.P. {Viscount 
Harcourt) 

Sir Archibald Geikie, <XM, 

KX.B. 


*1914 George Gilbert Aifflj Murray 
I9I| Herbert Albert LaUftfU Fisher, 
HP. 

1919 H.R.H. Ed Ward, Prince of 
Wale* K-C-, K.T. (H.M. 
King Edward VIII), 

1910 George Nathaniel, Marquess 
Curran of Kcdleston, K.G., 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

Edwin Samuel Montagu, M.P, 
LJil James Wdliam, VacounE V\h- 

wirer* G.CiL 

William Eatgsnn, FJLS, 

1913 David Alexander Edward, Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres, 
ICT.p LL,D- P F.R.S. 

1924 Robert, Lord Chalmers, G.C.EL, 
LLD.p F.B,A, 

Jifflo Ramsay MacDonald, 

M.P.p F.R.S., LL.D. 

Ll-CoL Sir David Praiu* 
CMG^CLE j LL-D., F,R-S- 

Ijaj Montague Rhode! James, Q.M, 

Utt-Dr, D.Liil, LL.D. 

19x6 Sir Henry Alexander Mien* 
D.St, ULD., F-R.S* 

"1917 Stanley Baldwin, M.F., D.C.L., 
LL.D. t F R.S. (Earl Baldwin of 
Rewilj'ir. K CL) 

*928 Randal! Thi'itui. Archbishop 
Lord Dsrvidtqp d Lambelh 
*1930 George Macaulay Tftvdvm, 

o.m., c.a,r.. 5 dx.l. 4 

LEtt.D., LL.IL t F RA. 

*191! Cii]et .Stephen Holland, EaH of 
Jlrhesirr, O.R.E. 

John Stanley Gardiorf, F.R S. 
*J^t Sit i"harlr> Retd Peer* C.B.E., 
P.S,A., F.RX, F.R.I B A. 
Hugh PaUiHm, Lord Macmillan, 
G.CA.O■., LL IX 

f9J* H-R.H. Albert, Duke *£ York 
fK-M, King George VI). 
S93S Charles Harry Si. John Hornby 
*19^7 William George Gnniby^Cor* 
Lord Hirlr<h), G.C.MG., 
D.C.L. 

# Sir Henrv Thuma* Tixird, 
K.C.B. t A F C., FI S 
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THE FIRST READING ROOM REGULATIONS 
{1757, u enlarged in 1758). 

The manner of admitting persons, who desire to nuke use of the MUSEUM 
for Study; nr shall have occasion to consult the same for Evidence, or 
Information, 

1. THAT no one be admitted to nuke use of the Museum for Study* 
but by leave of the Trustees, in 1 General Meeting* or the Standing Com¬ 
mittee: and that the said leave be not grained for 2 longer term than half 
1 year, without a fresh application, 

a. THAT a Book be kept in the reading room* under the custody of the 
Officer of the said room ; who h to enter therein the names of the several 
periods who have leave of admission* together with the respective dates of 
the orders of the Trustees for that purpose* and the du ration of the same, 

3. THAT a particular room be allotted for the persons so admitted, in 
which they may ait, and read or writer without interruption* during the rime 
the Museum i* kept open; that a proper Officer -do constantly attend in the 
said room* so long as any such person, of perrons, shall be there: and for the 
greater ease and convenience of the said persons* as well u security of the 
Collection, it is expected; that notice be given in miring the day before, by 
each person, to the said Officer* what Book or Manuscript he will be desirous 
of perusing the following days which Book or Manuscript on stjch request^ 
will be lodged in some convenient place in the said room, and will from 
thence be delivered to him by the Officer of the said room: excepting how¬ 
ever some Boob and Manuscript! of great value, or very liable to be damaged, 
and on iliat account judged by the Trustee* not tit to be removed out of the 
library to which they belongs without particular have obtained, of the 
Trustees* in a General Meeting, or the Standing Committee* for that purpose; 
a Catalogue whereof will be kept by the Officer of the reading room, 

4. THAT such person? be allowed to take one or more Extracts from 
any printed Book, or Manuscript ; and that either of the Officers of the 
department to which such printed Book or Manuscript belongs, be at liberty 
to do it for lh r* n r upon such terms, as shall be agreed on between them, 

5. THAT the transcriber do not lay the paper* on which he writes* upon 
any part of the Book* or Manuscript* he is using. 
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6. THAT no whole Manuscript, apt the greater pot of any, be tran- 
scribed, without leave from the Trustees* in a General Meeting, or the 
Standing Committee. 

7 - THAT ever/ person to in is usted with the use of any book, or M«iu- 
icnpt* return the same to the Officer attending* before he leaves the room. 

®* THAI if any person engaged in a wort of learning, have occasion to 
male ft drawing of any thing conEsincd in the department of Natural and 
Artificial productions,, or to examine it more carefully than can be done in 
the common way of viewing the Museum; he if to apply to the Trustees 
in a General Meeting, or the Standing Committee p for particular leave for 
that purpose; it not being thought proper* unless in particular cases, to have 
them removed from their places* and out of the sight of the Officer who 
has the care pf them, 

9. THAI whensoever, and as often aa any person shall have occasion to 
consult or inspect any Book* Charter* Deed* or other Manuscript for Evidence 
or InfurtnitkfMi, other than for tfudying., which u herein taefore provided 
for; he ii to apply for leave so to do* to the Trustees in 1 General Meeting 
of the Standing Committee, But if the cue ihoukl require such dispatch as 
that time cannot be allowed for making such application, the person is to 
apply for such leave 10 the Principal Librarian; or, in cose of his death or 
absence, such of the Under Librarians as shill officiate as Secretary for the 
time being: which leave the Principal Librarian* of the Under Librarian 
officiating as Secretary for the time being* as aforesaid, is hereby impowered 
to grant. Provided always* that no such person shall be permitted to consult 
or bipect any such Book, Charter, Deed, or other Manuscripts, except in 
the presence of the Principal Librarian* or of one of the Officers of that 
department to which such Book, Deed* Charter, or other Manuscript shall 
belong. 

1 Ox THAT no part □! the Collection or Collections belonging to this 
Museum, be at any time carried out of the General Repository s except such 
Books, C barters Deeds or other Manuscripts as may be wonted 10 be made 
use ol in Evidence, .And that when any such Book, Charter, Deed, or other 
Manuscript shall be wanted to be made u»e of In Evidence* application shall 
be made in writing for that purpose* to the Tnmc® In a General Meeting* 
or the Standing Committee: and if the cue should require such dispatch, 
as not to admit of m application to the Trustees h 1 General Meeting, of 
the Standing Committee then to the Principal Lihurian; or m ode of hi) 
death or absence* then to such of ihe Under Librarians w shall officiate as 
Secretary !<>r i!ie time being: and thereupon by thtir or hia direction, the 
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same *ha!1 and may be carried out oi die General Repository, to be made 
Ei&c of in evidence at aforesaid, by the Under Librarian or Assistant of the 
department to which such Book, Charter, Deed, or other Mutimipt shall 
belong. And in ease the said Under Li brarian * or Assistant of the said depart¬ 
ment be disabled, or cannot attend; then by such other of the Under Lib¬ 
rarians, or Assistant, u shall be appointed by the Trustees, in a General 
Meeting, or the Standing Committee, or by the Chief Librarian, or by such 
of the Under Librarians as shall officiate ai Secretary for the time being 
aforesaid. And the person who shall be appointed to carry oiat the same, shall 
attend the whole time, and bring it btcl with him again; for which extra¬ 
ordinary trouble and attendance it is expected that a proper satisfaction be 
made to him. 
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ALIENATION, LENDING AND REMOVAL 

Tlffe puwen of the Trustees to iliemce objects from die Collections is 
governed by three Acta of Parliament, The first, tint of 1767 (7 Geo, HI, c + iS} 
"duplicates of Printed Boob, Medals, Coins, or other Curiosities, to 
be crehanged for athen, or sold, and the money spent in the purchase of 
others,'" In pursuance of this Act tile* of duplicates were held in 1769, 178^ 
ia °i. 18 iM, ifip and 1831, The second Act, of 1807 (47 Geo. III t £*$ 6 ), 
allowi the similar sale for purchase, or exchange, of ankles which may be 
found 10 be “unfit to be preserved’ 1 in the Museum. This power, which has 
its dingers From changes of fashion as well as its obvious advantages, has been 
not infrequently used in the Departments of Antiquities, but perhaps never 
lor MSS., and certainly never for Printed Boob, since there is no such thing 
as a bool which is imfit to he preserved in the Museum. 1 The third Act 
(41 II 4a Vice c.j j)^ to which we shall return, lepJizM the giving away of 
objects which were not given or bequeathed. 

Since the early nineteenth century it has been a consistent principle that 
nothing given or bequeathed should be sold. The Act of 1767 made no 
inch distinction:,. The Slwne boohs were considered as purchased, and there¬ 
fore u late as f 8 1 8 were not excluded from the sds of du pticatcs; and 
Harper sold duplicates from the OH Royal U bniry, it U said, lest the Crown 
should repent the gift and reclaim it;* the sale of 1805 w*s the end of this 
practice, according to BsberV evidence before the Committee of 1836, 
Before the same Committee Cothiui, the boot seller, stared that within the 
last eight or ten yean the Museum had been more careful, and he specified 
groK examples from the earlier aaleaJ Hii strictures were well justified. 
Unique boob can be found in the sate catalogues, and more than one has 
. tight back by later generations of Keepers. But Harper was not done. 
Before the Committee of the House of Commons, on the purchase of the 
in nwnc MJ 2 >. in 1807^ PUnia included imon^ other things which in hb 
opinion were “not suited to such a collection," "books deposited En conformity 
to [ur] an Ace of Parliament by the Stationer** Company/' Before the Com- 
mrsajon 013 ^3 6 the ra bject of duplicates w« much discussed , Edwards, 

“ “3 f ° r *™£ t0 P^Uc libr*ri« in Lender, ,a<h « 

Ai^buiop r«i»n* Bur P«iii E i *p*1« strongly .gam,. thdr action: 
ht would l«vt had « lending edition farmed out of them* He returned to 
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till id scheme in his Report of i 845 to the Finite** an the state of the Library. 
But he w« all against selling: "Never sell a duplicate/ 1 he said to the Com¬ 
mittee in 1S36 (No, 4793); ,A lh*t ha* been a misfortune s 1 very great mis- 
fortune/' And Ellis apoke against the practice of selling them, declaring that 
they were needed. 

Though there ha* been no sale of British Museum duplicate* since 1831 
single purchased copies have been fairly often exchanged, generally with 
the trade, and to good advantage, and the practice yield* valuable additional 
fund* now that gmra are reduced. 

lit selling what had been given or bequeathed the Trustee* hid offended 
against the duty,, now generally recognized by Librarians and Curators p and at 
any time obvious enough, a f encouraging possible benefactors, When, in 
1 Si6 w Lord Fitzwiiliam give his museum to the University of Cambridge, 
there was 1 report abroad, stated Sir Henry Ellis eo the Commission of 
(“ noted In Fr L dL iii), that be had intended to give it to the 
British Museum, but had been deterred by knowing its practice in this 
matter; F-11U added that it was in consequence of this that the deteim[nation 
was come (o that nothing but what had been bought should be sold or parted 
with. Soj when twelve thousand King’s Library duplicates (a figure much 
reduced by excluding Urge or fine paper copies), had arrived in the Museum, 
the last sales to be held—those of 1 8 JO and lUjt—disposed not of them 
but of those so created in the old Library, this condition having been made by 
Parliament in ilij . 

In ifi+y, when Grenville 1 ) books came in, there was no attempt to sell 
the duplicates so created, which were many and valuable. Hii boob, being 
fine copies , were held in reserve * and thoae of which other copies were to 
be found in the Library were not issued to reader) without special application. 
And by the Act 41 & 42 Victoria, c. 5 5, which (chiefly contemplating Natural 
History specimens) allowed the gift of duplicates , those in the King , i l 
Crachcrodr t Grenville and Bj.nL Libraries were specifically excluded, 
with M *ny object* presented to the Museum For u*e ami preservation 
therein/' 

Much liter, when the Trustees were harassed by the congestion which 
resulted in the Act of Parliament of 1902 permitting them to remove news¬ 
papers and other Httk^udl material and store it elsewhere* they yielded » 
pressure by the Treasury, which naturally desired to find a cheaper solution 
than buying land and building , and they applied to Parliament for power to 
weed out unimportant printed matter. The Bill passed the Lords, but pro¬ 
voked such opposition from the more experienced and thoughtful part of 
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the public tbit the proposal was dropped. But from time to time h is revived 
as if it were a new idea; in the summer of 194a a letter to a newspaper sug¬ 
gested that the paper would be useful for pulping, En view of the scarcity due 
to war. Perhaps it is hardly necessary here to dwell on the folly of such 
proposals. Unless the books to be destroyed could be selected in broad classes 
(and there are none that are suitable), the labour of selection would coil 
more in DOW and high shill than that of cataloguing and storing. And nn 
selector, however skilful* could avoid making irreparable mistakes. The fact 
h that we dp not know what present-day book* will be of value in half a 
century: we only know that among them will certainly be many that seem 
waste-paper now* School books will be wanted by historians of education, 
child ren's boob by the »mc and also by historian* of literature, art, and soda! 
life. The least valuable of all will be our M best books/ 1 the substance of which 
will have been subsumed by kter writers, though a few may live as pure 
literature. Broadly wc nuy say with truth that “the du*t of today i* the sftH 
or tomorrow/' 

Duplicate* are indeed necessary, and almost the only scheme of Panixz/* 
which never bom fruit was that mentioned above, to form a lending library 
from them. For the largest part* and the part that could belt be spared for 
the purpose, there would be hardly any demand. Boob of reference shelved 
in the Reading Room, and other books in frequent demand, must of course 
be available in more Than one copy. But of rare book* too duplicates will be 
required, (Julie apart from the important variations between copies which 
many early, and even some later, boob show, which the late Falconer Madan 
described ai “the duplicity of duplicates/* the copies deposited by tonight 
—or in the cue of foreign boob purchased on publication—of boob destined 
to become classics go through two period* before that apotheosis. First, if 
they afe their authors* or early publications* they stand on the shelves 
neglected r So far no harm is done> That comes in the next period* when they 
begin to be recognized as important* They arc then daily in the Reading 
Room, and arc soon worn and have to be serviceably indeed but not 
beautifully rebound* and in a condition remote from that known md prized 
as “uahlt/ And their authors will presently achieve centenaries and centenary 
exhibitions* which would be sorry affairs were there so better copies in 
reserve. More important than centenary ezhibitipirs I* the Museum 7 * duty 
to preserve the record of the country's literature in the form of the copyright 
boob, and the value which can often attach to study of boob in their 
pro tine slate of issue. See some reinaxb on the Ashley duplicate*, above* 
p. xoi. 
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Lending was much advocated by the les experienced witnesses in 1835-36. 
Mr. R, Hennay. for r tam pV J died the practice of Continental and some 
British libraries in freely lending, and added shat "die Germans think they 
do enough to provide hooks * without providing mansions to read an/’ Some 
years before Carlyle had transmitted to the Truitees, but without avail, 1 
proposal from the ft ova I Library of Munich for an exchange of duplicates. 
The removal of newspapers to Hendon after 190a required, it has been 
&ecn ( a special Act of Parliament, and so would a lending library of 
British Museum duplicates have done, hid it come ro anything. By 
the Foundation Act the collections are to be preferred together in the 
repository to be provided; and this has always been taken to forbid the 
lending or other sending out of any object once incorporated. An Act of 1944 
(14 & 15 Geo* V r e.13) allows lending for exhibition in institution* under 
public or university authority; the regulations made under this Act limit loan* 
to duplicated and objects which am be temporarily spared without injury to 
students or the public, which might cover duplicate boots, though strictly 
only for exhibition, but no primed hook has yet been lent under these powers. 
The Act was in truth passed to sanction a practice ivhich had pown up of 
lending duplicate engravings* and the power to lend watercolours to other 
London Galleries is obviously valuable. 

The ideal is certainly twofold: first, that there should be one library 
where any seeker may expert to find almost any hook of quality in any lan¬ 
guage and practically any book, whether of quality or of none* in our owo T 
and to find it moreover on the spot and not to be told that it is out on loan and 
only recoverable after some rime; and, second, that [here should be* parallel 
to and in co-operation with it* an organization linking the libraries which do 
lend and provided with the necessary union catalogues and other took 

The Royal Gamjmssitmen of 1917-29 {following the Departmental 
Cons mi tree on Public Libraries,, 1927)* recommended that (he Central 
Library for Students* founded in 191+ by Dr. Albert Mansbiidgt in con¬ 
junction with the Workers* Education Association and Toynbee Hall* 
should reconstitute itself* in dose association with the Museum and with 
Stale recognition and aid, but not as a State institudon, “for the supply of 
bibliographical information, the promotion of ihe system of outlier libraries 
and the preparation of union catalogues. 11 As is recorded above (p. 165), 
it bad been proposed that the Central Library for Students should become 
a Department of the Museum* but the Trustees found difficulties and were 
averse from undertaking the new responsibility t and the Commissioners agreed 
with them. The Central Library for Students became the National Central 
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Library, and the Museum is strongly represented both on iO Board of 
Tft««a and its Eiecuiive ConunittM. 

Now chat the National Central Library has been established md has under¬ 
taken die duty of organising bans of boob between libraries* there is httk 
need for the Museum to enter into any such scheme u PanEizi's, which hi! 
many times been proposed* generally by inexperienced persons. The practice 
of lending books from great libraries, common abroad, and initiated and 
brought to to highest pitch or organization in Germany, has ia drawbacks. 
It ii at lent something to know that* when one has found a book’s title in 
a library’s catalogue* one will find the book itself in that library when one 
goes there. The ideal would teem to he to support the chief stationary library 
by a lending organization* and little towards this ideal is needed but mere 
liberal public support for the National Centra] Library, 

Exceptions to the Museum’s rule arc cases where a book* or more often 
a newspaper and more rardy a MS., is subpoenaed by a Court of Law. It is 
then accompanied by i member of the Museum Siaff (mpp. Jfo-E.) The first, 
occasion when a Museum document was produced in a Court was when 
MS. Cotton Faustina B.i, containing a charftikry of the Abbey of Su Mary* 
Bar Lings, Lints., was called for to- be produced at the Lincoln AttizeM 
During the two World Wars boob and maps were required and borrowed 
by the War Office and other Government Departments, 

AH binding has accordingfy been done on the premises. (See the 
fallowing Section,) 
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BINDING 

Fje&w the beginning, the proviiion of the Foundation Act that the collations 
should not be moved mi! of the repository has been taken (as observed in 
the preceding section) to mean tbit til binding mow be done within the 
gates; md though tKi* has entailed trouble and expense, it Is i ^ducaiy niki 
duct there have been many lam cm table fires in binders" shops, where infiim- 
njihle material! abound, and in the Museum precincts it has been possible 
to impose strict rules for fire-prevention. In 1862 the Trustees were driven 
by excess of books lo be bound to rend some to 1 lhap an the other side of 
Great Russell Street, but they did *0 very unwillingly. 

The earliest bindery was probably in the basement nf old Montagu fTotwej 
When the House wu condemned t new bindery was established in an out¬ 
house on ground by Montagu Street, subsequently occupied by the White 
Wing; anH when the White Wing was erected in 1885+ the present shops 
were built in the yard apace tn the North of the Supplementary and Arch 
Rooms. 

The succession of binders h as follows: *760—73, — Cook; 1 7 TJ— 13 - 
C. Elliots 1813-25, B. Pipping; 1815-65, Charles Tackett* senior; 1S65— 
75* Charles Tudtcii* junior; 1875-81, Darby and Would; 1881-19x7, 
Eyre and Spottiiwoodc; and, from 1917* H*M. Sbitsoftery Office. It ii 
probable that all of them tSl 1927 contracted to do the work, instead of 
being Trustees* servants, as their names do no! appear in the House Lists; 
certainly Darby and Would and Eyre and Spottiiwoodc did *0* the contract 
having on each occasion been pot out to lender, H.M. Stationery Office 
control all similar work for Government Departments, and had long wished 
10 undertake the Museum's which is by far the most important financed by 
public money ; but the Directors could and did reply that while no doubt 
an flrdmiry Government Department entering into an independent con¬ 
tract would p#y mote inrf be worse served than would a central organization, 
[hat was not true of the Museum, which had special needs, and whose staff 
were the Government's real expert!.The Trustees, finally overborne, obviated 
the drawbacks by retaining Eyre and Spotdswmdfi staff, In the Depart¬ 
ment of Printed Boob there is always an Assistant Keeper who acts as 
Superintendent of Binding and also a technically trained Examiner of Bindings - 
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A number of Hands employed by lhe binders sire engaged, not in ordinary 
binding, but in tbe “Incorporation , ,p \x. m cutting and laying the titles from 
the Accession parts of the General, Music and Mip Catalogues as indicated 
by a senior member of the staff called the Incorporator, 

One unusually important piece of work was done in the Department of 
Manuscript, the binding of the Codes Sinai ric us by Mr, Douglas CodrerelL* 
Apart from any other argument,, there would not have been roam in the 
Bindery for the extraordinarily delicate work of flaneniog the leaves of this 
large book and doing all the repairs to the indent vellum, without interference 
by—and with— ordinary work going on betide it. Repairs to MSS. and the 
mounting of papyri are also carried out in the Department, 

A binder}' was established in the Newspaper Library at Cdindalc when 
it was enlarged and opened in *932. 

The grant to the Stationery Office for the Museum's binding was increased 
in *93 5 and 1937, when it stood at £26,^00. 

Calf was the material used for the mass of book till about fifty years ago, 
morocco being reserved for valuable and much-used volumes, manuscript 
or printed. The old morocco is of good quality; but the calf was too often 
pared and perhaps also bfclly turned* and hu cracked at the joints in the way 
that has unjustly brought all English binding into contempt abroad. The 
worst period seems to have been the middle of the nineteenth cenmry* u it 
was for the craft in general in thb country. Of late* with an increased grant 
for binding, the shelves of the Old Library have been examined, and great 
quantities of volumes In broken calf, tied up with string, have been re-backed. 
Moreover, there h» been devised in the Museum^ Laboratory a mixture 
for refreshing and preserving the leather when it becomes dried and, as the 
French say, “fatigued/ 1 ? 

Modern morocco, ns is welt known, has given much trouble m libraries, 
being peculiarly liable, though perhaps not 10 much u rus&ia, to a red rot, 
The Society Ok Arts Special Committee of *$97 attributed this to adds in 
fuming, rince old ttiorocco* have not perished, but the leather tanned To their 
■ped Eason has not proved sound* and laier investigationi carried out in the 
Untied States *rem 1* that ihc evil comes from acid* infiltrating from 
the atmosphere; certably leather bindings in the great Scandinavian libraries, 
where the *.r „ remarkably pure, have luffhred much to than tho* k 
London and other mduitruJ dries. Practice at the Museum, * cbewhere, 
ha* been afeted ^ this H*faletm Morocco, tanned m the tot way, con- 
tmu« to be used, doth or (more recently) buckram bring ujed for the iid« 
1W for ,Jir Cflm F ktc b4Dd “3 <* ordinary shat will not be h^rily o«d. 
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But much “Cape goat' 5 has been used id place of normal icorocca. and Is 
standing the trial well, while in die hut few years very heavy volumes, in- 
eluding ihe Reading Room set of the new General Catalogue* have been 
bound in that Strongest and most permanent of all leathers* pigskin. Heavy 
guard-books are now bound in sailcloth. 

Between 1933 and 1936 various trade Associations combined to form a 
Bookbinding Leather Committee, on which among the four libra Han mem- 
ben was Mr. H. A. Stanley Kelham, the Museum's Superintendent of 
Binding, Two interim reports have been issued* and about three hundred 
books have been bound at the Museum for the Committee*! purposes in 
selected leather* and are periodically examined. 

There are, of course* some documents which defy ordinary binding. Rolls 
are simply kept in boxes, while papyri are laid between sheet* nf *rksj p which 
are bound at the edges* generally with leather. 

Fragile leave* are made strong by living them between sheets of transparent 
rice piper or, still more effective, nOk mesh; specimens can be seen In some 
much-used old books of reference, such u Thi Ge*tfam4**s Mjg^zhf, in the 
Reading Room, 

The practices of binding 1 number of pamphlets—or even stout books, 
in a single “tract-voiume**' which was the usual economy—-has of late been 
greatly reduced. Pamphlets are now eased in plain linen-backed paper boards* 
which ate made up in quantity. An improvement, though at an increased cost 
in labour and space, would perhaps be to have the backs square, 10 that the 
tide can be lettered by hand in while paint, as £5 done in some libraries. The 
doth and buckram are used in the old-established range of colours following 
the Library*! dawficatiou, e-g r green for Geography and rad for History. 

The crown stamp was substituted for " in t&jE, 

Dusting is still done by hand in the main Library; but a vacuum cleaner, 
especially intended for books, is in use in the Oriental Library. 
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6 

classification OF PRINTED BOOKS 

T Ht Printed Books h at first shelved in the separate component collections, 
were classified on cite shelve* on a “synthetical arrangement' 1 drawn up by 
Ayacough about 1790, all she collections, except the Cracherode, the King 1 * 
Pamphtets and Sir WLLLlm Mus grave's biographical collection, being amaJ- 
gomated. A table of the rooms and the dasses con tained in them was printed 
on pp. a-j of the Sywpsis, first edition, 1 Bofl : and 1 fiiU “Analytical Syllabus” 
was issued with It, The main heads, which di ffer in arrange mens Fro m those 
AyKougb had adopted five yean before in his catalogue of the Slwnc nad 
Birch M$S, f more widely indeed than the difference of the material alone 
could account for, are as follows— 

fotmsi 

J. Philology* MfinQin of Aca d em ies, Clause*, Descriptions of Mumuhis. 

IL The Cricherodean Library. 

III, Poetry* Novels* Letters, Polygrephy. 

IV. Ancient and modern History, Geography, Voyages and Travels. 

V. Modem History and Geography continued r 

VI- Modem History, continued; Biography, Diplomacy, Heraldry, 
Archaeology, Numismatics, Bibliography* 

VIL Media ne* Surgery, Trade and Commerce, Aits, Mathematics, 
Astronomy. 

VIII. Medicine continued; Natural History. 

IX. Politics, Philosophy (Moral And Natural), Chemistry, Natural His¬ 
tory* 

X. (the Reading Room): Ecclesiastical History, Jurisprudence, Divinity. 
XL Divinity. 

XIL Sermons, Political Tracts, the King 1 ! Pamphlets, 

Besides these twelve room*, there are two more in other parts of 
the House, containing printed books, viz t 
XriL The Aoa Sanctorum, Sir William Mmgrate'a Biographical Collet- 
riems* Review*, Music. 

XIV, Parliamentary Records, Gazettes, Newspapers, 

Tiiii arrangement wu dm the bui» of Hwm'* ebortivc duied otalome 
of the eighleen-twenuM, for which he drew up the new .cW which the 
Trmtes published. 
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The arrangement gf the Iron Library ii different again, but it is idU m 
modem standards broad. This dawificatian, which was devixd by Warts 
when the boob were moved from the old hoax to the new in 1838* owes 
some thirty to Home’s ictenie, but more to that of u the Paris booWc^, 11 
kter elaborated by J. C. Brunet, which was probably the most widely known 
system then existing. The main divisions art as follows:— 

L Theology. VL History. 

II. Jurisprudence* VIL Geography. 

III. Natural History and Medidne, VIII. Biography* 

!Y t Archaeology and Am, IX- Belles Lettr®. 

V. Philosophy. X. Philology, 

They are set oat, with, the subdivisions, in LiSfmy AJmitiitrAti** (1898, 
pp. 153-61) by John Mac fir lane, a valuable member of the Staff of whom 
no mention falls, to be made elsewhere in this book; he retired early to become 
Imperii] Librarian at Calcutta. Garnett iko described the system (Esszji 
fff Li&niri&asAip, pp. l JO-34), 

Many time* proposals have been made by members of the library pro¬ 
fession outside for the reclassification of the whole British Museum Library 
on one of the modem exact systems, such as Dewey's, Brown's or the 
Library of Congress, bnt they have been restated by the authorities. The 
advantages of such systems seed to be confined to libraries in which readers 
have free access to the shelves. Free or open access can hardly be practised in 
so large a library as this. As it was once put, the danger would be not merely 
of losing the bools, but also of losing readers. And facilities are some¬ 
times given to Traders engaged in large bibliographical researches, for going 
through the “fourth copies, p+ Le. the tc! of titles which serves as a shelf- 
catalogue. And for books kter than 188a the Subject Index coven the 
ground after a fashion, though it Ls not in classified order. The disadvantages 
ire mainly two. First, there would be the enormous cost of the work of 
reckssiheadon; if the Museum could get the money it would disable it for 
years from getting money for more urgent needs. And, secondly, there would 
be the waste of space. It is bad enough , bat Inevitable, to have to leave rpace 
for future volumes of every one of thousands of periodicals.® To have to 
leave a gap at the end of every minutest subdivision of the boob as well 
would mean a great expansion of the building and probably a mo ve of part 
into the country, or else the separation of Library from Antiquities, When 
the original Iron Library was full and swinging presses were introduced, a 
by-product was that it continued for another half-century to be possible to 
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phcc accessions dose to the books in the same classes. The Placed? problems 
grew more and more erduous in the years before the reconstruction of the 
Ironwork began: books were uncomfortably stored in basements both of the 
old building and of King Edw-ard YIP* Building, 

ll wai Winter Jones who observed that the “dude System" of shelving 
involved making all the presses of exactly the same measurement; he also 
first sogge^ed labelling the boob with their press-marks outside. Marking 
shelves by duplicated and even sometimes triplicated letters originated when 
the Hebrew books, which had been boused in presses o f a single storey^ were 
moved to the Iron library, where they were in mc^the basement then 
having a separate pre$ 3 -nnmeraucm r The duplication is so arranged that the 
lop storey always ends at “d n or its multiple. 

The marking of each book with a number or "third mark" showing t» 
position on the shclfi began in 1875 and was nol quite complete at the end 
of the century. The "fourth mart/' showing the positron of a pamphlet in 
a tracr-volume| was affixed earlier, with maddening results where, as 
often occurred* a number of such volumes stood together. The press-mark in 
the main General Catalogue of 18 So is therefore often imperfect, The foil 
preM-mark of a pamphlet in 3 tract-volume would fee* say ^175^,10.(1), 
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7 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOToenAFHr was early used in the Museum* certainly before 1675, when 
regulations were Issued. The studio* provided in Thar year, was replaced in 
1914 by a roomier once, since in its turn enlarged, al the top of the Ring 
Edward VII Whg. Put till 1927 there was no photographer on the Stiff* 
photographers from outside being allowed to use the Studio under official 
supervision p at first having to deposit two prints front each negative midland 
after 1906 paying a small charge per negative or per hour. The addition to 
the establishment of an official Photographic Staff filled a need to which 
Garnett had strongly called attention thirty years before,? 

Photostat, originally in its primitive form of tocography, w« introduced 
in 1905. It was earlier in use (by the Clarendon Press) in the Bodleian, and, 
as with microfilm* American use preceded English. The Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees in 1912 placed a photostat camera of their own in the 
Studio for the purpose* of the publication sponsored by them and edited by 
Dr, E. Feilowei and others of Tudor Church Music. They allowed it in be 
used also for the Museum 1 ! purposes, and at the conclusion of the work in 
*915 handed it over. Another and later type was similarly acquired in 1931 
when a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation enabled the Library of Con¬ 
gress to make photostats of documents in many of the chief European libraries 
and archives bearing on American history. On the acquisition of this second 
machine* which hid been operated in a basement room of the Department 
of Manuscripts, the earlier model was sent To the Newspaper Library at 
ColindaJe, thus getting rid of the very tiresome necessity pf bringing large 
volumes up to Bloomsbury. No separate photographic staff for Colindale has 
been found necessary. 

Microfilm photography of MSS. and we boob — and also of articles from 
pcriodicals^bcgan tube demanded soon after 1930,and, It was same time before 
the Museum made official provision for it; students were, and sometimes are 
allowed to make their own films with their Lcica cameras in a comparatively 
secluded comer of the Manuscript StudentY Room, The method appears to 
have originally been the answer to a peculiarly American demand* that for 
complete, cheap and not bulky re productions of whole fifes of newspapers. 
For some reason, possibly the use of mechanical wood paper, complicated 
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by extreme k ck of mohinre in ihe air, tlic paper on which American local 
newspaper? of half i century and more tgo, which are of course of high 
value to the history of the younger States and townships, were printed, his 
suffered for worse deterioration chan that of English newspapers of the same 
Of earlier periods. From this limited application the method was rapidly 
extended in libraries possessing projectors, or “reading machines/ 1 he. im¬ 
proved and specialized magic Lanterns in which the him con he magnified 
and read, 

Stimulated by a special demand from the firm (University Microfilms, of 
Ann Ark>r) which acts as ajjeni for American University libraries needing 
microfilms, and In particular at that time for a jrreat co-operarive linguistic 
undertaking involving examination a§ all English boob printed before i6oov 
the Museum in igjj made an arrangement by which this firm established a 
camera in the Museum Studio and a projector in the MSS, Student^ Room, 
Very large quantities of microfilm-.- have been made, though the number of 
European libraries equipped with projectors is still not Urge. 

A word should be added u to the system of “mhcdulmg 11 negatives. Many 
MSS, and books are too fragile or precious for repeated handling to be allowed 
if avoidable; and some of theoe are just those celebrated documents which 
am in frequent demand. Wherein official negative cxii ta, it k “scheduled/ 1 
and must be used* where not, the negative made muse be suitable to be 
scheduled for future general use, and k retained by the Museum, a duplicate 
being supplied if required (which it rarely ii) it half-price. Casts of seals 
now or formerly attached to MSS. ore also supplied. 

Apparatus (a Hu avia-Muir Analytic Lamp) for making Tided MS. 
legible by ultra-violet or infra-red rays u in use in the Depart®cm of Manu¬ 
scripts. The first apparatus of ibis kind was presented by a much-loved ind 
regretted reader and friend of the Museum Library, the hte Profc*sor 
John M. Manly. 

The Museum is well equipped with scientific appliances, which its Research 
Laboratory keep* improving. Perhaps only the Henry E. Huntington Library 
in California and the Vatican have developed these aids to the work of a 
library to so high a pitch. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM LIBRARY 

WVeh the Nam ml Hiitorv coJfaanAi were transferred to South Kensing¬ 
ton, it wu naturally thought and hoped By imny whose interests were narrowly 
scientific that the boohs and minuscripts in botany, ttoology, entomology and 
mineralogy, and especially those in the Slwae and Etmlu collections, would 
accompany them. The Trustees, however, decided that To allow this wou.d 
destroy the encyclopaedic character of the Museum Library, 

It therefore became necessary to form a Iroh library, ia iddjdon to those 
of the Departments themjdvrt, to which the objection to the move did 
not apply. The Tniitw obtained an additional gtant from ihe Trcuuty for 
ibe purpose, and have followed it up with regular annua) allocation!. 
B, B, Woodward was placed in charge of it. Ai a rank. * very large General 
Ubrary hm twn built up at South Kensingtons consisting of printed books 
and periodical!, manuscripts* maps and dnwxngi. The special strength of ihe 
library u undoubtedly in the wofb ind literature relating to Linnaeus, 
whose favourite pupil, Solmideri had been one of the Museum ) fine Natural 
History Assistants; and in this field it ow« much to the present Liburuni 
immediate predecessor. Bad! Soulsby p previously in charge of the Map 
Room in the Printed Boots at Bloomsbury. 

Cafa/cgue of the Books y Manuscripts, Maps and Dryings ^ British 
Museum {Natural History), By B, B, Woodward, B. H. Soubby 
and A. C Townsend. $ vok + Suppl. 3 vok, 1903-40. 

In anticipation of the then impending bicentenary of the birth of Linnaeus 
the Natural History Muhueo issued in advance of its normal appearance the 
lection of the General Catalogue comprising that heading. Tides of books at 
Slocum bury but not at South Kensington were supplied (by W. R* Wilwn) 
and incorporated. 

A Catalogue qf the Work of Linnaeus, and frnMitatims mm immediate/} 
refuting therein preserved in /he JJhrnfUs *f the British Museum, 
BfwmsAaryt and the British Museum (Nktmfvl History), South Ken- 
ting ton. 1907, 

The value of Soulaby + a work may be seen by comparing the 2 7 pages of 
this with the 246 of the second edition, whose appearance he just did not 
live to*ee: 

J Casal&gue, , , , Second edition. X 93 3 - 
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9 

THE STAFF: A NOTE 

Mlch has barn said In the text of this book about the higher ranks of the 
Sta E, and it need not be re pealed here. It nay, however, be worth while to 
captain the system of recruitment. 

Unul some sixty year? ago ‘■nominations” were nude outright by the 
Principal rmstees, subject, after the incorporation of the Establishment 
into the Civil Service, to qualifying and medical examination. This system 
had the disadvantages which are obvious, but it enabled men of high attain- 
men:s but without high academic record to be recruited. Such were Watts, 
Holmes, Richard Garnett, Deutseh and Foiiejcsie, Nor can it be said that 
the system of exammaiinn, even when competitive, as it became and remained 
until well into the twentieth century, protected the Museum from o ra no rm 1 
misfits. 

Oi recent years the Civil Service Cornnifsiian, seeing that the candidates 
had all taken high degrees, very sensibly waived the practice, while retaining 
tlw right, of examining. The Director -ifis the candidate, and a selection 
who have to obtain nomination from a Principal Truster as before^ i, j nter _ 
slewed by a Board oi the Commission, with which he and the appropriate 
Keeper sit. Practically ail candidates are expected to have taken high degrees 
in classics and to have reached a similar standard in modern foreign languages; 
for certain vacancies only are special qualifications expected. 

Women have been eligible since about 1920; there are now a number on 
cbe Staff. 

In the changes of 19s r the salary of Keepers was fixed at wily £teo above 
that oi Deputy-Keepers. This was deliberately adopted with the intention 
uf freeing the liner from financial temptation to abandon scholarship for 
administration.. 

In r9jo the removal of the Natural History Museum from the Bloom*, 
tury Director’s responsibility and the retirement of Sir Frederic Kenyon 
gave an opportunity, which w« taker, of extinguishing the obligation of 
incoming Directors to furnish a large bond for good conduct. That incumbent 
on Ktcper* had disappeared earlier. 

The lower rank., like the higher, were recruited dll modem times by 
nomination by the Principal Trusiee; the nominees have now to raxs a 
quiiiQring examination by the Civil Service Commission. Under the old system 
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the men bad ot ten been personal servants of Trustees* and hid courteous 
manners and a respect and loyalty for the Museum. Same proved to ha^e 
ability above the average; su ch was Cater, I he Superintendent of the Reading 
Room in the dghtcen-ihlrties. Very occasional promotions have been made to 
the senior Staff, as also from a short-lived middle grade of Second Division 
Ckfb; but there ii a good reason why such promotion should be rarer in the 
Museum than in other offices staffed by Civil Servants. Thia b (hat the 
of the Senior Staff is largely research* implying advanced academic mining' 
wKich it is almost Impossible To supply in later years. But there is some work, 
once done by Assistants, for example in the Copyright Office and in the regis¬ 
tration of purchases* which is well suited to intelligent men who are noc pos¬ 
sessed of high scholarship. The regulated age limits allow much freedom, but 
iti practice Attendants are now appointed at from sixteen to eighteen. Of *a(c 
the standard of education has risen. and recruits are all from secondary schools, 
and generally matriculated. The unavoidably elementary nature of the work 
of juniors has sometimes caused dixappointtnem to young men who have 
looked on the Museum, and not without reason if they would be patient* as 
a. University. 

There was originally, apart from the Domestic Staff, only one lowe r grade, 
that of Attendant- la 19x1 the name was changed to Museum Ckrb t but 
this was even more delusive than the other, and ?n *be grade wai divided 
into two (with subdivisions in the upper stratum)* Attendants and Library 
(or* in the Antiquities.) Museum Awi*tants. Thi* certainly correspond5 more 
closely to the facts, the work of the junior* being in fact that ot attending on 
the Higher Staff and an readers. That the outer world understands by the renn 
a uniformed a-soldier is on fortunate, bur unavoidable* and for quite joung 
men unimportant. 

Among the most important member* of the Lower Staff are the Hall Super¬ 
intendent and the Housekeeper, posts for which, and especially tor the former, 
high qualities of loyalty* r^ponslbility and a power of discipline* are 
needed. They have generally been people of character and sometimes al*o 
“characters”; Cow tan give* a charming description ot the old Housekeeper 
of hi* tuly days* Mrs- Bygtave* and her husband, an Attendant in the Library, 
“a gentleman of the bygone age*” who at eighty (there ™ no superannuation 
then} could run up a library ladder and even dance a minuet. 1 he *jiie 
Porter in the latter dap of old Montagu House was abo a feature of the 
places he figures in a well-known lithograph, iu which he his the air of 
being conscious nor only of serving, but also at being, a great but hospitable 
institution. 
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The general instruction to the Staff* which appeared in the earliest Statu tea, 
and was repeated in kter iwucs, was revised in 1933 (iv, f f) to apply to all 
ranks and both xin. It now runs:— 

i+ It is considered as a general Lnmurtio® to ad members of the Staff that 
they conduce themselves as becomes persons of honour, integrity and liberality, 
in the eortscicnrioui discharge of the duties of their respective stations, and as 
penons who have the credit and utility of the British Museum indy at Kean- 11 


ro 

THE REPORT AND QUARTERLY 

The official annual record of the Museum's work and finance bepn to 
appear in igri in Aasmnls^ *u, 7 T his ls now represented by the 

Annual Rfpwt 0/ Prpgntu. But the financial details are omitted, and appear 
in dpi/ Bfthmt*, Gass IV (Education), And as the R/pcrt Es unillustrated 
and very summitiy* there was founded m 1936 a journal, krgely devoted to 
illustrated descriptions of new acquisitions* Tht British Museum Quarurly, 
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FrtUT 1 , CHArtli I {pp^ 17-37) 

i- Supplemented: a year liter in certain detail a* to the quorum at nwtingi of 
the Principal Tniitoea, by 17 Geo. II r c. i& , 

h The combination of high official* and family repnpenUt™ had a precedent 
in the CotlCE) Library Truito undfi the Act of 17M’ 
p Thtf last Royal Librarian. Claudius Amyand, wait beyond this* The younger 
Bentley sold him the appointment at n> high a price that be could n« afford 
to employ a substitute (surely the but of hii duty} and left old Darid Culty 
to db Ids work for nothing. * *, 

4. One Peter Leheiip. a lottery agent of bad character, bought up ucketi and hda 
them for a premium, in fart made a "comer in them. A ddcnptioo of a 
lottery^, dwly rsmbUog the procedure hud down ffi this Act, b to tc fou nd 
in Z, €. rbn Uffenhach** Rep™ {Lmdm in !?*&)* p- tj*. 

p JohQi iht ind Dote, the practical joker, had died in 174?* 

L SInane'a Will bad ordered that bb Museum should be offered, failing the 
King and Parliament, to some of the* Continental Academic The fint 
Hep* cowards the Inundation «f lhc Royal Society dat* from [he Ci»il War. 

7. J. E, Sandyv History of Scholarship* m A Ctrnpamm ft Gmh Sfiufcr, ed. L- 
Whibkyj 19*5, p. 4 | 3 . 

5. Tbit accusation 101 potuhly <hntd ultimately from Bale* who bad pro¬ 
nounced it half a century earlier, 

9, Cf. C. L. Km^fuid, English Historiial L*Vr*t**r hi the Fift*mh Onfurj. 

to. Memoirs of Libraries,. l, 163-4[ MS. Colt. Geop- E. tr, f, 1-3# _ 

XI* Antony % Wood, Hicierin rf Antxpriim Via'verrittitii Oxammlis, U l?? -1 - 
11. M. R r jatnea okuhtai that tImHc were in ij^tOlK ijfiO volumes in Cambridge 
libraries recorded in lurrirEng catalogues, and that at the end of the century, 
*3 b shown by Thomas Jama in the Eclqp Oxomo-Cansabrigsensis, there 
were only two of three hundred- {Gdkctims of uf Cambridge? 

Ssmsfart Leftism, unpublished, 19*3-) 

13, Ttfcre is txtj little ti?« in tbe old catalogues of Continental libraries- of the 
shiploads of boob from tic English uioniMerirt which Bale Bp were exported 
*1 waste paper* and it it obrioiu that he ii tno violent to k i cmttwvfthy 
witncei except m the main i**ur. where there i* in any erne corroboration, 

14, Bale, Hiustrixm Majoris Britaruuae Scriptontm Sammarmm* 154! and ryjy. 

If. M It Jamcu, The Aariewt Libraries 0 /Canterbury axA D&Ver. 

16. Uffenbachi- when he BW Ehw MSS, at Corpus in ijio* perceived the 
absurdity of the dating. (Reysen ± the Cambridge visit extracted and translated 
by J, E. B. Mayor In CambtiJ^e **J<* Quer* d*iw), PaAer erred in good com¬ 
pany, It will be remembered ihat Erasmus great «hnlar though hr wu t u«d 
manly hue ami poor icxi* uf the C.tetk \,T 
17. Before bis death Parker gave twenty-five MSS, to the Public Library (as if 
wai then and long afterwards ailed} of the Uomrutlji and »me of bit Cflh 
Lreting lie lull at Lambeth, 
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i3L It ii significant thlE three famous forger* of antique manuiCfipts, dutlertOOi 
Ireland and V rein-Lunas, were all attorney* clerks. 

Sb&wV are amc»£ the Hariean MSS- 

3C, Like Stow ( Speed wa* a taiinr. 

11. There la a good portrait of Cotton* hy Cornelius Jansen, in the Board Room, 

12, Duemrttt, edited by Thomas Hear nr, 

i]. In the unofficial guidebook to the MuKUm by J. and A- yan Rymsdyk, 1 77 s i 
* pedal notice b ukm of N a portrait of Chanter irt an Acgypiltn pebble,'‘ 
,-ind **a hem from the forehead of a woman at Teuterden/" The former w 
*eIII to be leetl in the Minmlogieal Department, but whe*t tt the Utter? 
Thai the triumph of the scientific spirit of truth » not yet complete, few have 
such good reason to be awart 4 i the Staff of the British Museum, who ant 
continually interrupted by belieVert in old lupeist trioni such ii astrology, and 
Slill more in new, such aa BaCGn^Shlkespcu*, Anglo-lsrael, and the mystic 
meaning of the Pyramids. 

14. William Courten, allj* Char!ton, in the next generation made a notable ""cabi¬ 
net" of natural hiiCOfy, which was acqu Lnfd by Sloane in tJOi and *0 came to 
the British Mu arum. It may be noted that in the lame generation ««the younger 
Trades cant the two first an.-eollccii-octs in England were formed] the Arundel 
marbles, brought from Italy and Greece by and for the ;nd Earl of Arundel, 
now at Otfurd; and I hr short-lived Royal Gallery of Pictures at Whirehall r col¬ 
lected by Charles 1 and dispersed, under the Commonwealth, The idea of the 
formation of definite cnlfeotitm* had by the mid-seventeenth ExntUry really 
reached England. 

15, Ray's European Herbarium entered the Museum in l£di, by the gift of the 
Apothecaries 1 Society t but Sloane's collections included many of bis raanU- 
scripts and letters. 

26 r T he mcetl n gl of the two Societies Were held al timet calculated EG allow members 
to go from one To the Other, (Grodey* liWm h 177Q-) 

t?. He fare the other part to the College of Arm*. 

xE Letter from SbaEle SO Ih- Chxrfett, April iyoj T 05^ ejfc g, Edwards, L*Vtl 0/ fA* 
fntndtri,. p. 19* it, 

29. It may seem surprising that Sloane did not leaf* his ooUertimw to the Royal 
Society, But, apart from the fact that forty years earlier during Sloanc'i 
Secretaryship CEfenbach had found the Society’s Uhrarf in 1 state of dull 
and dirt* an explanation can perhaps be found in 1 vblt Eo Chelsea Manor bonne 
paid ua iyf 3 by the Prince and, Princes* ofWjka; the Prince Called the collectkm 
"an ornament to the nation*" arid added that "groat honour would redound 
from the atabliihing it for public Use to the latest posterity," St&ane made his 
codicil in tI k following year f *0 perhaps we owe the Museum Id “poor Fred," 
UfFenhach bad visited SloaOe's collection, and prated he courtesy, Calling 
him H an hoMi fellow of great parts," and coniroting him with '"that coxcomb 
Df. Woodward/* 

35. It was sold in S&6t- 

31- In the Af&uA/r MbctiUarf, June 1708, is an article on the state of London 
libraries- For other reference* and as excellent surrey, lee a paper “TTk 
F acilities for Aatlquima Study in the Sevenceemh Century," hy John Butt* 
in En*$t (The Eflglah Anotktiou) g *q|. Btiv, 1939* pp. 64-79. 
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32, Dfiuy t 1$ Feb* letter la Pepys, is Aug. iSSfl. 

31. Nichole Ut. Anted.* ii F 509-11. Four ytais Eater* in ha History vf England, 
Carte wu lamenting London's win! of a public library. 

34. In a letter jtb March* 1715-19* to Edtuni Hyde* 3rd Eari of Clarendon 
(SlOWcMS.). Thomas Artie has added t sardonic note; "This scheme would 
have: been men convenient far the Heralds thin for the public/" 

35 . Nichols, Lit. Anted, e. 185 . 

3*- The Standing Committee was re-citahEiahed in iS$a as a mull of the strictures of 
the Royal Commission of the preceding years on the wont of system fifrvaiSiug- 
Tbe SMrtaiy had been in the habit of summoning to meetings such Trustees 
as he ksKw to be available u the moment- The result wai lack of continuity, and 
the scandal of the abortive Catalogue becomes intelligible. (See Part 1 * Chap¬ 
ter 1 V P n. 13.) 

37. I alter examples of a Principal Trustee's lerviries bring retained by election OU 
his vacating hU Office are those of Speaker Abbot (Ch-irE^ rat Lord Colchester) 
in t^E&k and of Archbishops Davidson and Lang in and 

58. He was the forger of the pretended drat Eftgiwh i*vrap 4 prr, TAt Engiiik 
Mr rearer, 158!- It wji ] tn>m..s Watts of the Museum who made the easy 
exposure of it. See Watts's Letter A» A, Pwtr%£t\ £>7,* and a note hy 

Sir Henry EQk in Add. MS. 3*653, f. 1- 

19 * Corresponding to the Reading Room regulation. See Appendix 33 above* 
pp. 319-11, 

40. Set above* p. 53 a, for a note on the- Museum's law and practice of alienation, 
lending and removal at Bool- and MSS, 

4 1 ' Set D. C. Douglas, EngitiE Achi/ii^, 

r*a t t* ctrarrai 11 (pp. 

t. St. Giles is the foreground and St. Georgr'i Church u in the background 
of Hogarth s "Gin Lane,'* three yean before Montagu House wth acquired 
for the Museum. The curiam pyramidal stepped spire of Si. George's, budt 
in 1731 (the Church being one of the Shy built in new district! of London 
Under the Act oF [713)3 and surmounted by a statue of King George I (ll 
the contemporary epigram pointed out* tbc bead not only of the Chinch 
but of the Steeple), was baud, by ita architect* Nicholas Hawksmoor* on tbc 
reconstruction of tbc Mausoleum, as indicated by Pliny's f lam l lfll l Ufa In 
i 3 ^S the rite at Hallcimmu wa* excavated for the Museum by Sir Charles 
Newton, and the surviving sculptured fragments Were brought to remain within 
a few yards of the MaimlcU tu’s English imitation. Bur it is now certain that 
ihe statues of Maonlus and Artemisia did not, as Hawksmoor and othcrl 
thought, crown tk apes of the Mausoleum. Tbc stjmuc of King George 
was the gift of a parishioner, WltJiam Mucks, brewrr. 

1 . About the life of Torrington Square was the "Field of the Forty FHKHStept / 1 
The tradition was 11141, two hfothett having fought and killed each other there, 
the grass would never grow again on that ground. It Was observed in more 
rerent times, before the land wav built ever* that the ipot was indeed bare 
of gras, but for a less romantic reason, being trodden by sightseers. 

3. Landm, 1770* ] yoU, voL iL 

4 * Apparently in 16655 see Rspyi P Diary. 
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- Lidy Moctigu M»t*r to Rachel Lady Russell, whose husband granted 
his brother-in-law the lease- The land CO which Montagu House wtt btult 
appears as "Biber'. East Feld Melds" in a map of the manor nude fur Thfimai 
Eui of Snu tjmw pcon about Sec G. ScOtt Thomson* Tkf RuuzUl W 

6 There m several reienyato » it In Hooke's Diary- Evelyn ow it on $ih 
November 1*79 1 "Weill » see Mr, MootapaV flew place nccCt Bloomsbury, 
built by our [i,e. the Royal Sootfy'iJ curator Mr- Hooke. »mewhat after 
rhf pleach: it wu maA nobly furnished, and a fifle* but too much exposed 
girtVn " See OgUbjV map [with panorama} of Londofl, 167^ 

7 . Walpole* jtnecdotti e/ ed. DiUitiyp iflSSp it. t?y 4- 

I See Tkt JfrMiKmrt 0/ M#beri Beth, by M. J- Belkn, Walpole Sodcty. nr 
(1093 Hooke's how had a balustrade on the roof, which bu stle- 
ftHtn F did not repeal- The second house is described and illustrated in Coim 
Campbell s Fitruvias Briimmtfus- n , 

Umnaptrtd but probably frithful views of both Facta am shown in J. Entick % 

jVrtir and Accurate History and Survey of L&tdon,. IT. pi- f. p. 4^7* 

^ Except the King VII Wing. J- P. Makolm {LomUmtm ntJwrtmm, 

WL bp igqjp pp- 451-531), up that the view to the Nonh had wady been 
excluded by houses. 

tQm Reprfldiietd in TAe Buibfingt if fAe British M*tuM H igt+* pi- m. 
i l Edwards'* library, oaosating of HIM IflfemiB of antiquarian character 

fhfi was a mcml-v"r oF the Scwty of Antiquaries}. had come Id the public 
at his. death in 17451 his endowment* which «i nut received lit! f 7$9* ■* ™a- 
lioned ebewhefe- Hi! character may be judged by hia dwt, erprtaaed in his Will* 
that hia books might be "placed in sonic By-room or comer" of the library 
building he wished to provide for the Cotton Library* Not many benefactor* 
iie *0 Sdf-cffacmg; and ft » a pity that Edwards's book* were afterwards 
distribulcd by subject among the rest of the old library, and arc Ml flow 
dkbguabbk 

1 lp As mijjht he naturally assumed* but see A Fiiv? of British Mstnw [ 1760 f] 
iji Thus the Biblkrtbfcqufi Natkmalc still has its. Dc parte meat do MfdiilLn The 
British MuienoTi Department of Coins and Medals is now created as allied 
Wlib the Departments of Anliquide*, and w ignored in the piwen^ work. 
Cobs and naedala Were mowed from the Manuscripts to the Antiquities in 
1*05, wlwo Taylflf Combe, vm of ibe wed-known □umiiinamtp Df, Charles 
Comte, and from tSoj Keeper of Antiquities* was brought in to take charge 
of tbci- The Department «aj sefwrabtd in it contains many coins 

from liw Cotton arid Sloonc colirctiotjs, but none came with the Old Royal* 
wh«e bad boR largely dispersed under the Commonwealth* what were 

Left were probably inherited by George 1 H and taffle after tStJ- 

14. Add. MS. 19311, f. ii| B-Af" Q*an r^ ? * 77 

15. T 5 k younger Maty, thus appointed an Awiunt-LibwUn in the year of ha 

father's death, tfl promoted in 1782 to the UndH-Ubmumhip of Mitnnl 
History^ 1 ^ bis Fatler he was Foreign Secretary Wld ScCTemry of the Royal 
Soewtyi and in hb !rt-rrte* 17*^ where li criticiied foreign books FtW 

English read-rip he aimed at the converse of his father's Journal Brilarmiqur. 

Ayioough's aenvitio, divided between MSS. and Printed Books, and the 

3S* 
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tnmJrn beWsJl DipwtffButi recorded iboVc, 11? cbinncriilic of the happy 
rime* before the riie of spediltsm. Transfers have taken pUcc in recent times, 
but only of junior Assistants. 

16 . Wolde, tike M«y, the FUntas and other early Museum officers* was a foreign 

Protestant, being minister of the Dutch Chapel Rflyal in Ixmdon, Hi* tthobf' 
ihjp wu to Egyptian, languages,, especially S.itiLdit, And in Biblical Greek. 
Hr edited a facsimile of the New T&mvtont portion of the Codex Alexandrinui 
which was published by subteriptiap by John Nichols IQ e Harper helped 
him with the coLUtinn of the text. He was D D- (of Copenhagen),, 

and D.C.L. of Oxford j before coming to the Museum bin reputation was 
European, 

17, An improved Table Was one of IVauby'* projects * that of Mlbillon waa 
cmirired as falsified in many planes by bad engraving, 

tH. Smollett, Humphry CEalrr. 
t%r Cmtltm&t'i Mdgt&Unff i£o> i h 94 t * Sp¬ 
an* Early Diary of my Bunuj t cd. Annie fUirv: Ellis* ii, s p 9 jt, 
at. Thia affair was two yuan old i, Walpole mentions it on II th Feb.* 177* (Lit for, 
ed. Toynbee, viii* *35), 
ia. Tdd by Nortbcore to Haalitt in iSjo- 

Penneci bad already, in 177% on account of hi* health, secured the move 
of the Reading Room SO the Boor ibqre. 

Gray (to James Brown* Sth August. 1759) *ayt that wjwn he calls the Museum 
peanful HH pu iip id tuufefitand it only of us visitors, for the Society 1 Tfniitttl 
and all, are tip in arms, [ike the fellows of a college. Ihc KrepET* have broke 
off all intercourse with one another* and only lower a idcnE defiance ±1 they 
pavi by. Dr. Knight has willed up tit passage to the little hou*e, because lome 
of the rest were obliged to pass by one of hii windowsin the way to it/’ The 
Principal Librarian.’! tove of privacy, or perhaps delicacy of mind* «em* 
excessive. The early Minutes of the Tnmee* are full of there childish quarrels, 
and tire Trustees Were driven in the Statutes of 176S to rebuke their Offioen; 
"And it h the desire and intention of the Trustee** and they do expect, that 
a good understanding should, at far as possible, elPer subsut among sU tilt 
officer* Irelongtr.g to the Museum j and that ** on .the one hand, it ia necessary 
thal a proper subordination be preserved, and a due deference be shown (in 
every thing relating ro the Museum) by those mho bear an inferior, to ihnse 
who enjoy a stiperi ur office therein | so on the Other hand, each of a superior, 
should treat thoie of an inferior rank* in regard to their offices* with comt-scen- 
litin and respect: and that all of them in general should Consider themselves, 
and iIk other oflkert* as gentlemen living under the tame roof* md equally 
engaged in carrying on ibe same noble design, and among whom, fbr that, 
as well ai for other rcuoni f no personal pique or animosity ihouEd ever find the 
least place > but (be most perfect harmony and a true spirit of benevolence 
ought always to be cultivated and prevail." 
l| T Garrick acquired Cartwright's collection from Dulwich College. "in exchange 
for lame mare modern publications." (Ly mns t Envrrvut of LonJon, iSt l r p. * 3 ’) 
t6, The net amount realised by the loiter} wa* 4^,1^ **■ ad. Of this £*a,ooa 
went for the SJoanc collect ium, £tn,ooq for she Har Irian M'SS. b £tn*aj 3 far 
Monugu House, and ijp. for ibe purchase of £30,000 Reduced 
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3, per «nt Annuities the Rrtemtj [he rrmjjnj rtgodd was budT?iiou|ls 
10 defray ispifi* fitting and leg^l and m brallanruii! initial cTpdlsci Yet 10 
the Statement of the Money Vota of the House of Commons in aid of the 
Trusses, given in evidence before tlx Committee of lSjy-6 (Appendix jj) 
there appean under 1753+ hoicks the £3<^0« for general expenses £±43,om 
for building! I Government! often flattered Parliament for id supposed 
liberality !o ^ Museum* but inugimuoa rarely toot » high a Bight ai this. 
The anther of the Spmfdt in 1S0S (j> + rr) was able to apeak of " Pajliimentp 
tTtt frady to aval? iuelf of every opportunity for rrtcflding the utility of thil 
I mti tu lion ; the Town ley and Lwudowne grants wm then fresh. 

About iyha George HE presented some prue lottery tickets whieh had codie 
to him from George II. amounting to £t,iijs thfo sum was infested with 
Edwards's four], 

3 $. Joarwli i >ft£r N<Wt if CaWww, 1 ? 34 t p■ 979- In the General Finance Act 
of 47 Geo P III, cap. 76 fi&oy) it is ordered that the sum of £4*935 for the 
purchase of the Lansdowne MSS. be paid without any fee or deduction* 
which marki the end of the old disorderly way of paying the laEariei of Cirri 

SflTMU. 

39 h IK tjjjt p. iif. 

3 &. IK i 7 >j t p. gfii, 

jtr Thera was 1 lee farm rent of £5 a year to the Bedford Estate, It was extin¬ 
guished about tSjjQr 

ja T Note by Sir E, Maunde Thompson* Principal Librarian, in JohnsOfi'i LtUfl 
cf iA* Partly ed-r Mrs. A, Napier (Bohn), 1*90* lei, 374. 

J 3 . MilMlm, TOi. ii (ifcjj), p. 500. For ifcij section, and inderd fur lit hisltwy 
of r he Reading Room throughout, J m indebted above all to G. F. Bwvridt, 
Tifcr ^fJ4% Rsom oftAe BritiiA Muuitm, 

34 ’ See above, Pt. l t eb r i p a. j» + 

35 * Wray's books, or many of them, were destroyed at the Charterhouse in an 
air-raid of 1941, 

36. Gtay s en tertamingSy sub-aeid ktien give ua a piome of the life of the font 
Reading Room, On 13rd Ju|y f 1759, he wrote to Mason from Southampton 
Row, describing the place and some of the*;, his follow-readcri : _* 


"'The Museum will be my chkf amusement. 1 this day passed through 
the jawi of a pat Leviathan [obviously 4 whale in the firti Natural History 
RflomJ, that lay in my way. into the belly of Dr. TempEermn, lyu e ufl * 
lendem of the reading room, who congratulated binudf on the sight of 
so much good company. We weran—a. man that writes fur Lord Ro yatnn, 
a man that writes for Dr. Burtnn of York, ■ third that write! for the Em* 
pmf of Germany or t>r. Pocoek [Bilbup of Onory, afterwards o f Mrtlh], 
for br speak* the wont English 1 e*tr heard [in another ktu* he has become 
™ P^- Stnkdy, who Writr, far d* V «rv worn 

E«»n tie «™td WTHc f Mj md I. who only read to know if (W wc« 
anv tfcrng worth wnung, and that not without some difficulty." 

G^y worked on MSS^ev^ly j n EnglWh Hi^ and copird 

Su Thoati Wyatts Defence, wht eh Walpole printed (AtmtUmua A*JLl* 

U, 1771) ■ ™d . link Uto ^ ^dfag the 
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oF 1369 (to Wharton, Jan. i^ + i 760) j he also ipeiks (to Mason, fith Oci-i 1730) 
of the Museum's wolth of mm[ucripEs of "my old Lydgate and Occlgvt/' 

3,7. Barwiek points out that 2 m late at lie eighteen-thirties it was tit practice, 
though under no regulatiun, to admit women in pakt, 
jS. J- and A. m KyinHi} J k: Mutatum Brita 3 uusum r 177^. 

39. As it also i* by Barwick* p. 30. 


Kvri i, L’MirriH lit {pp. 

| r A Crachcrode family Trustee would have been added to the Board, but he 
left m male representative Hi* v-imncy was therefore filled by the election of 
his executor, Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham, (Ellis before 1835 Cam- 
ms to. No, .) The bequest was the okhuq of an Act (39 Gto- III* c. f6) w 
exempting ham duty that and any iimikr future tttqoefl TO a body corporate. 
The Trustee* used the C rathe rode Room aa their Board Room. [F- Madden's 
MS. Journal, in the Bodleian, for 31 Dec. aS^o.) 

1. Nanm was 4 clerical pluralist and not dependent on hts post m the Museum, 
being at the iamc time and during hi* time ai the Museum Archdeacon of 
Stafford, Canon Residentiary of Lichfield, and Prebendary of St. FauTip 
as well ai holding a succession of country livings. The Rev, Joseph Bean also 
entered as Assistant In tSia* the Printed Boob having an extra Assistant, which 
the Other Department* had nut. He died in iSj&, and wai mended by Cary. 
Extra AuidanE* at this limr wwe N Si:hkEchtegrali {i&itij and C«. H. tfixfadcn 
(ihl^the latter a numumatist. and Philip Eli** ! (Jtii) who. huwever, returned 
Eo the Bodleian its the 'imr year, F. A Walter, mf the King'i Library, was 
appointed a regular /bwtMt in 1S2J. 

l, Edwards, Lhtft of tbs Fmmdcri, p. 516. 

4. Obituary notice in NkhoU, lUmir^ Uku lif., vii, 677-9. 

The M±h Plants, who taught George Ills childan, and was Fanny Burney’s 
fsilow-ioffrief under the Schwellenbefg, was pmbaMy his lister j hi* only 
son, Joseph, became a diplomat. Tb* portrait of Plant a in the Board Room* 
painted ji abtiuT Mtiy, shows a hriiail genial countenance. 

6+ John FZbkerttm wrote to Horace Walpole on 11 c h February* canvaaing for 
the port which would thus hive become vacant j another candidate* favoured 
by Banks, was the Swedish antiquary Grimr Thorkelin. 

y. Eih* 1 name was *nr up a* the first of the two requited under ifae Statute, hut 
it is said that someone transposed the two mines and that Kills only secured 
the appointment by an undignified pursuit of Sir William Knighton, the 
Kings physician, when he wx* in hi* carriage, 'Fbe other candidate was 
Henry Fynes Clinton, the learned author of the Fasti HfU/xki, Had Fytles 
Clinton been appointed, there would have arisen the undesirable precedent of 
an appointment from outside* which a always po»ihle h though now Very 
improbably Clinton was a protege of Archbishop Manner* Sutton. 

5. Garnett In D.N.B, explain* this thus e "Ejftlkn healtb and the absence of any 
machinery fur compulsory retirement kept Ellis at hb po*i till February 

Directors Id the present day is oat to the uDriiul luperjflDUA* 
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lien their appointment being direct from the Grown j bell the 1^*1 three 

have retired juit Wore (he three-score )Ofl and ten. 

Cowian* Mtmorut ofthi Brituh Mttmtm. i&ys* p, 99. 
i g. See tbonsp p, 74, 

(e. For Douce and hii collection*, m Quurlertj RttarJ a 1934? 

pp r J503 t 

li. Maurice fu a Copious but totally uninspired reraiSer, llil Sot effort in ihll 
Jioc + 1 translation of the (Erfipto writsm at college in. i 77 ?» hid bteo 
fluttered by 1 preface by Dr. Jobnsou. Specimen* of his ^petrifaction* of a 
plodding brain / 1 1* Byron called hi* /UrAnfW M, may be found in Thorn- 
ten"* great botanical piciure^ani-poccry-booki TAr TVw/Zr F&rtft &* &** 
trampLe; 

To THORNTON loudly strike th applausive string, 

'Mid desert suite* who bids an Eden spring. 

Though o'er her head the southern whirlwind rare. 

Secure behold august ST REL [T’ZIA Wa¥fi; 

While amid*E barren rock* and Arctic snowi 
Fair KALMIA in refulgent beauty glawi. . T , 

Thf Mighly & ark C&apbt*, through EUROPE* bound* 

Thy name IS cehwd, and dj faint resounds j 
ESuiting Science Weaves (he deathless bay*, 

And rival Monarch* iWtll the note of FtafcKr 

Maurice's codesgue. Dr, George Shnw T Keeper of Natural Htitory, also 
contributed a number of poem* to TAt T*myte of Ftem* bnt did not reach 
there heigbi*- 

Report of CdmtnoflS Committee, 15th March, lSlJ + 

14 . On rath March, | 8 ja* the Trustees of the Museum ordered that the income 
intended for ltd* bit purpose should be paid to the Librarian* m charge of the 
MSS, Pater the Keeper of the Department alone, who was nailed Keeper and 
Egertoti Librarian} t but that their ordinary salaries on the establbhinem should 
be reduced by the ■mo unt* ihu* received. It may he admitted that It would 
have been awkward fur the Keeper of ManUjCripu to be paid mare than the 
other Keeper*; but why did not the Trustees do the obvious thing and obtain 
the pcrtnlsaicin of Egf-rton'i representatives to add thi* money to the fund for 
purchase* instead of letting it lapse into relief of taxation ? It was not till just 
after a Century of this scandal, which bad become so established as to Attract 
no attention inside any more than outside the Museum* that the authority of 
the Charity Commissioners add of the Treasury was obtained to UK the income 
in future for additional Eperton purchase*. Parliament bad cognisance of the 
amngewnt, the Truslcei' minute being printed in the Evidence U> the 
Committee of | 8 y& p thus relieving them of ihe moral respotisihility. The Royal 
Commbfljoo of 18 yo strtmgiy condemned the system, blit Without effect." 

The relevant parts of Bgerton's hag and rambling will are printed by 
Edwards Af rmrifi* pp. 449-£$* Among the sources of income devised to the 
JvlI,Acuin were ‘"all Seat** sitting* and pew rents in the Church of Whitchurch- 
eum-Marbuir." The Act y Geo. IV, C, ^ bad empowered the Trustee* to hold 
estate* in land. But ihe Egtrtnn lands were told and the produce funded. 


NOTES 


1$. By a rather confiiiing distinction the MBS, are named the "EgHtOD,** the 
Fund the ^Brai|cfHcr L ii The bler-aeq uired MSS. are jfiTcn number* running 
cd from throe of the bequest 1 they are catalogued m the volumes describing 
the Additional MSS, 

16. SuA a record could be eotastru cted. Ai Wad stated by Faber before the Com¬ 
mitter of iSjfi (No, 4710) ail books 10 received up IO t(i + Were stamped on 
their backs with * rose and crown in gold n being reofived by virtue of the 
King's pnvilrge. 

17. Sjwpm. rtted-* iIdS, p. a *nd a. 

iS. Christian^ Professor of the Law of England in the University of Cambridge, 
was held in small esleeifl as a lawyer* and at his death ID t&aj Wai aid to bare 
"dfed in the full vigour of his incapacity'’ {*e But his combaciire 

and determined character, which he shared with his brother Fletclwr, the 
leader of The mutineers of the Bounty, well served the came of scholarship, 

19. Until the Copyright Act of 184a* which first gave it automatic delivery, the 
Museum, tike the other libraries *a* obliged to cm ploy a collector. The Cowtsns 
tfrt rt fih w were Copyright Collector! for the Museum^ 

30, Birwick, Rttiding Room, p. jS- For the history of Copyright and the Museum* 
see R. C B. Partridge, TAr Hutoij cf L*$&J Bfp&jit yf Bevfa lArougbmt i/u 
BnsisA £mpirr f njj8, 

at. Committee* 1835-36, Rtfari Evidence* 

air Ib- 

33. Nichols {1U. Hitt, ilri, vol. v r pp r 574-76) grits corro-pondenre with Bdoe 
dealing with thb episode- If Gough was right the fault was probably at the door 
of E. W. Gray, Keeper of Natural History and the Museum's first Secretary, 
[787-1806* or of hit successor* Edward Bray. F on ha 11 denied that Gough had 
left his books to Grided because of hb not being elected a Trustee. Douce, he aid, 
did not do BO for a quarrel, ''the quarrel, such u it was, was much older" ; he 
law Malone's bocki at Oxford and thought that hia added to them would 
make a perfect Shakespeare Eibrary. £Co mm Jttee, iB3^ answers 1467 If,) 

14. Committee* 1835-3^1 &perr. rtf. 

15+ Printed as a Pa rliamentar y Paper, 

3.6 , From now on the Staff could be required to work on three of the other days in 
the week* besides the two regular wart-dayi. Foe the* day* they were paid 
extra, A regular whole«tilDe Week wai only introduced in *837. 

ay. In 1801 the Trustees raked the pay of the Senior Staff in view of the ™t of 
living due to the war s the Principal Librarian's salary wu raised from £ala 
to jfpfl (he remained Expenditor a* well), the Utider-Uhrariaiu p , afterwards 
called Keepers, from £rot to £100* and the Assistant Librarians" from £ 6 $ 6s.ld_ 
to £ 11a j days worked above two in the week were itdl paid for extra. 

In iSoi three Attendants were appointed to relieve the Offiren ±$ guide* to 
the Exhibitions and so free them for cataloguing and arranging the collections. 
The Attendants at this time had often been noblemen's couriers* and were 
nominated as knowing foreign tougua. 

At this time the Under-Librarians Were first required (by the Statutes of 
1805) to report annually on tfet progress of their Departments, This had been 
suggested in i8gi. 

18. It is only necessary to read hb Sfragrwrimw< 
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A contemporary squib e&atkd Fragment of a Tragedy iatrly c Ktid at tki British 
Museum (and cfldofid The Tran ef Crarfirrodt, W NrtW from Bei «#}, itald 
that “[he Trust would gladly prosecute, but can't convict-” 

lOr Edwards, Uv*s af the FtaaJm, pp- 571-73. 

3 x r According to Edwards [k. rtf.) Plant* sho worked on the Catalogue. 

3*. The scheme of ckasifLcatjan, or “Synthetic*! arrangement,” tif the Printed 
Books, ™ issued au ait Appendix to the ijrcnspio, and alto leparately, Jer 
above n p. 340, The Class Catalogue wu Largely discussed before the Commission 
of 1 815-3*1 and again before that of 1&47-49, Both EElis and IknLei (to be 
followed much laccf by Foftacue] declared that lio one had used a cksnfird 
catalogue if he could, use an alphabetical aubjeCt-fodeJ 5 Panim had "'never 
heard of two men agreeing Ofi tlw plan of 4 Classed Catalogue/' and thought 
even Dryandet's Bant* Catalogue usable only hy a very dew botanist* 
mineralogist* or uologuL But to a scientific vitfles of J* Scott BdWCf- 
bonk, all was easy { be could* he declared, classify a thousand book* 4 day, 

33. HorocV IrtiTThfaeti&t to Bibliography, 1814, and Introduction to the Critical Study 
#iui Kn&wkdge of Hoff Scripture^ >znth maps and fxdmSet of Bib foal Maita- 
icripk, 3 voi, thtn weir however workj of value in hit day and probably 
contributed 10 recommend him to the Museum. 

34. Frtfshi!]+ however, could be genial With his intimates* and a pkasaM side of 
his character ii repealed by the moving words oF regret at the early death 
of Rokeni with which It tti end of 1838 concluded iht preface to Pan 1 
□f the Catalogue of Oriental MSS T {See a ho below, Pc 1 , ch. iv T a. 33.) 

35. in thu yeJUi for the Jubilee of George III, the Museum Gate was illuminated 
with “ri-H- Yota pubEica quinquagici susCepu/ 1 a proceeding which brought 
on the Trusted »me obloquy in Opposition newspapers but Oh grounds of 
politics and not uf danger 10 the building*. 

36. This room ti described by j; P. Mai calm, Londsmum Ridnimm, vol. ii 

(1803), p, J»- . — 

37. It was only two years after his appointment that Cater earned ElK pout Ol 
Lamb, quoted on p„ But for all hit penoniJ qualities the plan was a mistake, 
which was rectified at the opening of the new Reading Room. 

On 3 1 it December, 185-0, the old Attendant Bromley told Madden that 
when he joined tbe &taEF in t3io the Read Lug Room tu in No, II (he bad 
forgocten No + HI) upstairs, between the Sandwich Idauda Room and the 
Lansdowne Room. Tbe Printed Iknb, he said, had fifteen moms, not slateen, 
as in the Syntptiii twelve w«t on the ground floor and three fo the basement* 
of which two held periodicals and one the Hargrave law books. Madden 
add 1 that when he fits* railed the Museum in 18x3, the Reading Room (No. V) 
held tbe Harkian MSS. {Madjden"* MS, Journal in tte Bodleian). 

Tbe Hew Reading Rooms of 1S19 were of awkward accm* building being 
in progress} H- $, Peacock laid in 1835 4> that they were approached by a laby¬ 
rinth leading along a gutter and over two drains" [Remarii -t the Fment State 
of the British Mtuam}* 

38. Rarwickr ftwnv r pp. j^ 4 a. 

39. If the Speaker took 4 worthy view of the MuKum, it would appear that the 
Archbishop (Manners Sutton) did not. Replying to a canvasser for J. T. 
ScniibV candidature m 18 e 6 for the A»»Unt Keepenhip in charge of Print* 



NOTES 


and Drawings, toe wrote; B *With such interest u Mr. J. T. Smith possesses, 
1 4m astonished that toe should think it worth while to wute hf« strength in 
pursuit of such a triEing o-l&Ce 4 s that which is now vacant in the Museum/' 
This Letter Smith* who- obent^d the office (not trifling in his tyc)* printed 
In hU Beak for ti K^iny Day (ed. Whitten# ( 90 ^ p. z Z-i)- 

40. Sentries were placed, at the Gate, and were only discontinued in ifl&j- 

41, Thw were the novrio pres-marked N. P now a must useful chltiftologklE Kf^ 
but when new m obvious nutance Ef not withheld from readers. The MS- 
Catalogue, compiled m I&jy* WB Hill in use in the Reading Room id the lillir*. 
1 u compilation when many of the book* were new we ms very unnecessary. 

Baber reported the number of books (not volumes, which would total 
44,000) wnt into the Reading Room during in March-] 1 st May* iS (Com- 


tn if tee, 1&1&* App. U (j} r ) 
Theology 

1.19° 

Encyclopaedias* Dictionaries, 


Clinic* . 

7*3 

Gramman, etc. 

411 

Science * * ,* *, 

*+?il 

Poetry and the Dram* 

iptSy 

Art 

614 

Romance*, Novels and Annual! 

495 

History . - .. ,i 

3*167 

KetMffli Maguinn and Mod¬ 


Antiquities . * 

4 *t 

em Periodical Literature ,. 

S70 

Law .. . ( 

Biography ., 

9 +S 

7*7 

MkrlkncQiu 

Ij 7 *S 

Genealogy (including Peer¬ 
ages, Heraldry, Chivalry, 


Deduct Cbs&ics .. 

I«,ji4 

763 

Knighthood* etc.] 
Topography 

*S1 

1,186 


15-7*1 

Voyages and Trails 

797 




Theae figures dispose pretty completely of the complaint* about Virgil* 
and novels. Similar legends have Lawn familiar in recent times . 

4a. Quoted by Banvick, */, e®r. t p- *1, 

43* Comm i tire* i83S~3,£j No. pjp 

44. Harris Nicolas toad the sciisc 14 defend the change at the time, hut Inter toe 
forgot and attacked it, denouncing hi* own words* which Panim In answering 
him wickedly quoted without inverted commas s be then described Nicolas as 
sH a man of so flexible i judgetoc n t and 10 treacherous a memory 1 * that tor need 
1*: no furrier aniwrred. 

45* Berwick* dp- ref., pp, js~4- 

4 6. Ldttrn of Cbariti Mary L&*& m ed. Lucas, Lit. da. Lamb ceased to he a 
regular reader in October tSay, when be moved ^ Eofirid j be had exhausted 
the plays (ft. £ii, 140)- 

47. Which, couiidering what ttor Truates had spent on repairs* tuggeats that the 
rebuilding of HookeV house toad been cheaply done. 

45. I 3 ro hahl y with some such extension already td view. In iSoj* when the Towdky 
Building was planned, Smirke Still a Student; it wui itoe work of George 
Saunders. Bfomtey (see n, 37 above) told Madden that in iSoj (meaning 
18 to?) there Wai in the Cractoerode Room (then (hr TfUtin 1 Roam) a Luge 
volume- of plans of the Museum and its garden by Saunders. This toai not 
been identified. 
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Smtrki Wll told that there were then about thirty reader* at a time in the 
Reading Room, but that they might be expected IO incre-tse to eighty or a 
hundred n Ellii, with even gnp-atcr modesty, told him that ioroe ipace would 
be needed for additional V3SS., but that there Wrfr nor. likely to be many. 
SmirLe retired in ($146, and was followed, by hU hither Sydney. 

49. These pew Reading Roomi bad open shelves, holding some *,.4 :o books of 
teferertCe, a great improvement. The Gallery (ppw the Elhaotfraphicai Gallery) 
above the King 1 ! Library was intended to b ouk the national picture gallery. 
The Augcntrm bequest, bonnr, made a separate Gallery necosary; tie 
Trustees of the Eritiih Museum for some time controlled the National Gallery 
alio. The upper gallery of the new wing Was then given to Natural Hkiary* 

50. See above* p r 83, There were now open ihehe* for io K ooo books of reference, 

$1. Committee, i&j 6 r an*. 4^55. 

5’- For the building* erected beiw«n 1 853 and 18:3$* «e SmirSte'* evidence before 
the Commiision, iaj6 p Nos, 5:71 jygr. J h aod for the whole story of the building* 
to 1914* »e the luminary account by Sir Fitderic Kenyon prefixed to the 
portfolio of platesp The BsiiiJirsgs of the British \$useu*ti f 1914. The Pediment 
k the wotIt of WcMtrucoLip and repieKnEa, very imutiitically, the Progrw of 
Civ ■i’hntTn n w 


h" \ IT I. CIIArriR IV (pp, ^>1 iftj 

li Fqf thiit (lie heroic age of the Museum,, there is abundant material in Fagan'* 
Lift of Ffins^zj, in Cowtan's Mkm&'kf of thf British Must tun, and in Edwards's 
Lpurr tAt Friw^m vf fAf British Museum Mid Mriun trf Libraries. 

1. OiwrtwJMw, pp. ji—13. 

p Reportfnm iff Srktf CvrnmStiii appoimtid to faquir* into tht Cnufiitw, mm- 
^jrramTp *.tJ ajfkirt cf thr British Must m ».—Report from tAf Select CoMMittt 
sfpmrnfesf h the ftthming Stsdm 10 consider the tom. The evidence included 
(it an Appendix) elaborate accounts, with statistic^ of the ttlr, government, 
hours, Imtp etc^ of twenty-tc Vert of the chief Contiiwntal Libraries, This 
docu incut* one of great Value to the historian qf libraries* was chiefly di« to 
Panizzip who by "holding up" hi* leave hid visited most of them For the purpose. 

4_ Sited Cmmitttfi Report, 1836, No*. 4.918, 4919* etc, Fftum had bad bitter 
experience when employed to prepare a Classed Catalogue of the Library of the 
Royal Society, 

T April 5 and a 3r tSjS, quoting ibe example of C. G. Heyne'i Gfluingen Cftla- 
loguci this writer Jjq dwdt on tbe inferiority of English libraries to that of 
Ffcn* and adopted Hanks denaod for literary men rather than men of rank 
as Trustees. 

(7. Millard addftmd a petition to the House cf Comment on lS[h Joly, iSjfi, 
tc-r.itlir.ff that hr ndticti this omission in (hr Report, and asking ifor Hotue 
to direct the Tmtirt to Complete and print the Chased Catalogue in plate of 
the Alphabetical. Millard was fighting not only (hr himself but for Home, 
who was apparently a rehttre by marriage. The two men had as long before 
thb U tS, 1 collaborated in a catalogue of the library of the Surrey Institution. 
Miilard’t petition was printed in TAt MrrAnpr/ Mnn, fdti, August, 
|S Jfi}, the journal which printed Wattas early articles on the Museum Library. 
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Millard also printed in the same year two editions of A Letter ps the Right Hm, 
T. Spring- R*:s r M.P. t CAwteiibr of the Etetheqwr, ccattaiiung a plan fir the 
better management of the Bntjrh Mutrsim, But neither the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer nw the Trustees took any notice of him. 

y. Bankss continuation grants had been «lima led for in these yean. Perhaps they 
had been diverted » Other subheads, at wii [hen possible. 

3. There is today? however, at least dm well-known Museum, not in this conn try r 
where the Secretary performs this function* thereby creating one mare card- 
catalog Me to no purpo*:- 

y, Madden (i So 1-73} was a brilliant palaeographer P und a scholar of infinite 
industry, imofcg much other wort editing Hawlah the Dour (ifts!)* Lapmon's 
Brut [1 847] p Matthew Paris's Himria Angtomm (i 8^6-69) h and above all Wed if* 1 
Bible, iSp* in which hat be collaborated with FonhaU, the pair coLEadag 00 
fewer than sixty-five MSS- for the i r text His MS. journals* cohering the long 
period 1819-73, bequeathed by him 10 the Bodleian* to be opened in 1910 
(MSS, Eng- hist- [4Q-&a)p abound in information. They mike it dear that 
from need of money? especially after he WU its iSjji made* like Ed is, ■ Knight 
of the Gudphic Order* he seriously overworked himself* and this tikiy he part 
of the reason for the asperity which kept his Department in bad condition 
during hi* Keepenhip* and especially for his furious jealousy of Panizzi, with 
whom aa Principal Librarian after 1856 he would only communicate through 
the Assistant Keeper, Bond. 

1C- CufetOO resigned his post in 1849 on being appointed Canon of Westminster 
and Rector of St. Margaret'*. He vu later Royal Trustee of the Museum. 
While at the Museum he was distinguished in a period of jealousies for his 
genUeneB of disposition. The Oriental Library ha* 1 bust of him. 

11- It used to he xn article of faith in the Library that his grandfather, Gilo Jom* 
and not Go! dimitb h was the author of C«Jy TuhtjAwi. He certainly wrote for 
Newbery, 

11- Edward*, JtfrflHtn a/ Uhrarifi^ vel. i r pp. 551-5j. 

13+ A Litter* 1836 j ud ed. B 1139, entitled, Jtaurfcvtftr* 

14. He was a member of the family which owned the open-air swimming pool in 
lilingtoen Peerless (originally Perilous) Pool. My lather, who as a boy fre¬ 
quented ibe place in ihc fifties was told that Waits had been used to sit and take 
the bathers* money, and so found time for study. 

15, Bullcti, Parry and Nicuhi SimGos Were appointed temporary Assistants 
together specially for this work- But Parry wax soon diverted to the Catalogue 
and its. Rules. Simons remained on the staff till 18701 he wrote on the jimlui 
mystery. 

1 5 . The condition of the Printed Books was in fact relatively what it had been 
when Grculey wrote in 1770 : 11 Lei Lltt£s impri m£s sent la panic la pint flkhlc 
de cet immense awettihlage; mats qUcLque fttendu que »it le bltimeni du 
Afifflinrrffp il n* pourroitn tUU fail* tort aox auum paru» [pail idunit p conTcatr 
line bibltOthtqUe lehr que 1 ‘Angle terre pent et doit b former pdUf l h otUrment 
dr sa capita!*'' (LwAms f vol. ii> pp. 3^7). 

17- The Eik was told, and very well told, by Cureton in the Quarterly Ri*utfV? 
for December 1845* vol. cllil, pp. 39 If. Even more entertaining is Robert 
Curson'i account of hit experiences in the Nitrian convenes in hb Fiat1 te> the 
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Mwutorim tfo letcwr, i@49 {cd, D. G. Hogarth* 1916, with Lotroductjofi). 
Ajchdeiiicin Tittup'* *4epHl4ughter h Mb* Platt* who accompanied him, kepi 

ft diu) of tt^ir Lravcds, which wai published. 

iS- A li*t of some of the MSS. Cuiton brought horns waj produced by him in 
i^49 u "CkW^gbr ^ jtend/f/<rr IV riling > These, the Zoocbe MSS. {Curton 
inherited the title of Lord Zouche) were Liter deposited in the Museum .and 
were bequeathed to it in agil* they are in Greek, Latin, Shvonic, Flemish, 
Dutch* French, English, Irish. IudLm P Mexican and various Orica til tongues. 
The Zouehs Mexican Codes was tranifermd about to the Department 
of Ethnography■ with ill but one of the other ancient Mexican documents and 
4 volume of pi pen, including the h "Codex TepetlaottOc' ‘ and Uiclngt, formed 
by Lord Kingibomugh for hia Antipdim *f Afror* in which he essayed to 
prove that the Aztecs were the lost Ten Tribes, In tte Kingsborough volume 
is abo ft tracing of on t of the ihiee surviving Maya eodicrs, the Dresden. 
The Museum* though rich in Maya remains, possesses the original of none 
of the three. 

ig, "Folwmg/ 1 an ugly word conventionally ured in pboe of ^foliating/' b 
numbering the Leaves. Most, old MSS, bear several foliations made by previous 
owners, and wrong reference* result, The Museum's, which should always be 
uredp is in the top right-hand corner of the rectos only, and ia in fined. 

W, Report md £% : idmle T 1S5O. This vast document ts even fuller ihon its pre- 
decr»arof 1835-jtip and much fuller of trimtitK*. Ah the quarrels are eltpwd 
(Edb* good day rrun, Stated in evidence that he was '"not aware of any private 
dispute*" between colleagues^ and thought '*lhfi Museum'* business conducted 
as harmoniously U he could desire’”)* all the memonnda p reports and even 
notes that passed are printed at length in Appendices the ifiMT ample public 
washing of small dirty linen that could be conceived. The Commiarioct only 
met three times in 1847, and is commonly spoked of as that of if 48-49- The 
controversy crer the Catalogue is Very well summarised by A- Fredeek sn 
FrimArifl Georg Lqth, 1937* md translated, abridged, in T&t ttbmrj Amsq- 
datMM Rtttfid,, Oct.-Dee- 1537—the centenary of Pamiri'* Keeperehip- N. H- 
N kolas contributed in 1846 a pamphlet, TAi Supply of Printed Booh to tA* 
Re adtAg Raam 0/ tAe BnthA Museum. Accounts of the Cmnmtwioti are to fee 
found in Fagan'* Lift of Fourm* vol. i r and in Cowtan's Memoriet, The 
episode n so well known that It b but lightly sketched fetre- 

II. d Lflle* fi the Fail of Ellemetr cw lb* ALirtugemeni of she Library of Ptinltd 
£h!i 14 ibi Unush Museum. -A Sii'umt Letter t 1^49, 

Letttr to Lard ElUtment* it+t* 

*3- Forshall was placed on a pension*the fine instance of this in the Miwum Staff. 
Hr hid feoen absent foe a couple of years, and vu not fit 10 appear before 
the Commission. He printed a protect against the Report, in which he suggested 
that it was a forgery- 

Forshall Wctttl to have begun Very early sn hi* career the mishandling of lbs 
Museum's internal affairs which w*a to be so disastrous. No one else can he 
meant by the kindly Rater's emphatic answer "certainly not" in (he question 
aaked him by a member of the Committee whether there was that general 
consultation and cordial intercourse which wu satisfactory to him as the head 
of hii Department. And in 1 £34, when Baber had reported on PacLiai'l ability 
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id energy (be did more wart in x day than way two qf his worthy 

cmrn of tie old world} and recommended him for some mark of favour, chough 
Lhc Printed Boob Sub-CcmcniitR prep '-vd <hue hi* danf should he niird 
from £ 160 to £too t that of the regular AiMMli, the Genera] M«twg refused 
to make an exception F and according to Grenville {who left the room indignant 
and to hii further Lndigmikm had the minute specially teat to him afxenwd*) 
thift fretting was picked by Furs had and Lord Farcibo mu,gh F who moved the 
rejection. Grenville was devoted to Putiffi* ud may be thought 1 prejudiced 
witness s bui there B nothing improbable in the story, except that Farnborou gh 
h more Likely to have been a tool 

Probably the seeds of Fcxrahadi insanity, which declared itself in iA^ 
had been slowly ripening for many yore. li and Edit disliked and fared the 
popularising of the Museum and its chief prophet Panizxi. Manuscripts cam 
never be widely used Like printed books, and Fonhall Wla a Manuscripts Ulan. 
Ai to ForshalT* disease, it is worth noticing that Gray told the Royal Com¬ 
mission that the conditions of Life in the Museum were unhealthy and the low 
talaris crying to the mind. He said that in his time six men bad left or died 
under mental disease, i,e- mare than From any other cause, Whatever has 
conduct to his equals* Foreball treated hU subordinates with great kindness, as 
is shown by Cowtan. (See also above,- Pl cb. i ii.. p. jfi.) 

The Secretaryship bccartle (w great a burden for Principal Librarians ii 
time went oe and the Museum grew Larger, and in 19*6 the two offices were 
again separated, the present writer being appointed Secretary | be was fallowed 
in 1940 by ihe present Secretary, Mr. f. H, Witney. 


FAIT l r CHA PT 1 I V [pp. 117-114] 

1. Waiu + i article, signed P.F.C.R. (= M ftcrkw Pool, City Road/' u be told 
Garnett), a well worth study* Of the quadrangle he writes, "The space thus 
unfortunately wafted would have provided accommodation for the whole 
library* much superior to what U now proposed to afford rt_ A reading rocs of 
ample dimensions might have stood in the centre, and bun surrounded on all 
four sides by galleries for the books* communicating with each other and 
lighted from the lop.*’ He also suggests "some simple mechanical contriren.ee> 
such aa an endless book-cradle reaching from the further end of the library to 
the reading room ... to »re the endless running tn and fro,** 

FgfguiKm, Observation on the British MrnUvm n National Gallery, W 
Pmkik RetvfA Ojj&r, i8jJ. 

Copy *f 4 U CtHi rmmcntiatu made by the Architect anJ Offittm vf the British 
Mmmmm tB the Trailers+ rrsprtting the mltrgemnv tf the bmUAxJtg, and ttU few- 
sprunifWt betivem the Tnutetf mtf the Treasury , 30th June, 

Quarterly Rrdrtu, June iSp, by Crokcr, who had been a Valuable witflesa 
before the Commission, 

a. The Reading Roam it so w?U known and has so often been described that no 
fuLL account Uced be given here- The chief fleet are at fallow*. The quadrangle 
is 313 X fret 1 ihe Iron Library ayB X 1 E+ fret (leaving a dear roadwsy), 
the Reading Room enclosed in It 140 fret in diameter. Seats were provided 
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at fall for 3Ci read*Bj but by Lhe insertion of small tables between the (TUMP 
rows this number wai aftenraxdi increased to 394, and then to 458. TV 
iy?iDg 00 tlx walls of the Room held about 60,000 books, but the Catalogue 
desks and free binding BB (Bibliography) caw inserted in recent yew* allow 
fbr many more. Public access is from the Entrance Hall only, service access 
from the North, though in Paniiri's rough ftnl sketch of iSth April* 1855, 
aCCeSJ from other quarters u indicated. The Superintendent'! table in the 
centre Li somewhat raised* SO that he can see between the radii of readers' 
teatl. A word of praise should be given to the book-ftats at each reader's 
stall they cad be fried at any angle whatever, so U to get the light preferred, 
Electric lighting was Ensealled in 1879, but not in the Iren Library till the 
neat cratury, till when the Service of books 10 readers from the general library 
necessarily ceased at dusk. The Museum his been very lucky ed escaping the 
perils of the gas age. In iR6r, the Trustees took the opinion of Captain Braid- 
wood, the Chief Superintendent of the London Fine Engine Eskahlubmmr, 
as to the safety of gas lighting. His reply was strongly discouraging, dwelling 
op the effect of gai in desiccating and discolouring; privately be is even uid 
to have threatened to resign if gas were introduced into the Museum. TV 
Trustee# decided not to open the Museum at an hour when artificial light 
would be needed. 

3. SmirIce's model, with Alfred Stevensf* scheme of frescoern and statuette* i* 
id The Victoria and Albert Museum, 

4. Uit of iki itadr of Rrfmmt in tkf Reading Roatn of Mr BritiiA MusrifJ*? [By 
W, B. Rye] 13 49. Winter jotkes'i iutrod uctiou, reprinted in later edition* {4th 
and htest, 1910} is ibe beat source for the development of this period. 

A Gind/ to Mr Reading Rs*m, desiderated by Lord Seymour before the 
CcmsUnion, was abo published. 

TV general approval of the new Reading Room had exception* TAr 
A&mtmm, which had for twenty years displayed the most violent animus 
against, the conduct of the Ubruy and especially against Panizxi, on and Odo- 
b tit 1S5U protested againat w large a room: *'No man can wilf well at tbfi 
Museum, and not one in ten can trad to any good purpose. What would It V 
if thete wicre fife hundred persons coughing* scribbling, rocking, stamping* 
walking, talking, laughing, sowing, snoring, fumbling, grumbling, mumbling 
—*JJ id one mticdlaneoui chorus ?" With r^ho: more seme the author (DiUtf?) 
suggested that Library and Museum be separated. 

5. The contractor* Messrs. Baker and Fiddcr, should be named Awurfr causa. 

6. Garnett in D.N.B. 

7 * Madden (with the asriu&ate of his wives, u appeard in ha Journal#) made 
a targe and Valuable coUVtion of cutting*, views, portraits, etc., for tV history 
of tV Museum in four volumes, now in the Library (C. 54. i, 1), 

i. He was Pot knighted till V bad been thw years retired; but he had refused 
a knighthood in lS&i. He died OB tth April* 1S74 

9. Gi>uc P l experience was Dot happy. So long afterwards as 190^ [m the Dtiity 
Gmpftir, Gee 11th) V made this statement, qualifying it indeed by the remark 
that Pteitnj ws* "a reformer and innovator of the first dus. 1 * Other xoiore 
rotated bis btlc still more 3 "TV tyranny of Sir Anthony Pan in t was repeated 
try a number of person* who Vd neither bn character nor uleuts. TV junior 

3&+ 
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assistants wrjy put Urtdetgrouod. ... in ill-lighted rooms with a invll of 
dry-ttl. . . . As far 35 poidbte the officials did nothing whatever/' Coaae 
wlU how he brought up a number of correction* of error* he had found in 
S r a nrfin avian title* only to receive; tire answer, "Can't you mipd your own 
budficM?' 1 But he revealed that not all hii pcmoni Writ tyrants. The Keeper, 
finding totne ju niors playing cricket outside the door of hit room, complained t 
"I wish to goodos* y<iu and your companions would play cricket when you 
Jawv l am out at lunch/ 1 

Id the tn an Uteri pt* too, the Keeper's lunch-hour had its UK), Sir GeOtge 
Warner recalled tbai when he a new recruit he sometimes (as if still at 
school) '‘‘kept cave"’ while a colleague used ibe conveniently large table in 
Lhe Keeper"* Room for designing cartoons for itamed-glass windows. 

In ytars long after Gow'f disappearance into Otaf Board of Trade stupid 
manineij were Hill found. One Assistant, tired of seeing one of them walk 
through the Catalogue Room rattling hit keys and looking fiercely about him, 
cured him of the practice by collecting *nd submitting to him daily The most 
unanswerable dialoguing conundrums be and hn young colleague* could 
produce. M Qh, by the way* Sir/" he would By, 'Tvt goi a little query here 
that no doubt you can settle?" And Mr. R. F\ Sharp tells how Once art hii 
early dap a group of Aifl-UiaiiU Was discussing something quite upjoffidlt 
when a Senior came into view, Upon which one, with more presence of 
mind than the rest* raised hk voice and said in a inn* of finality, “We agree e 
I hr ai, that in this case a CTOS! reference may he made from the name of Our 
Blessed Redeemer/* 

Those human-hearted Keeper* Garnett and FoctrscucH broke this had tradi¬ 
tion, treating their juniors like colleagues and friends. 

IO, William Ralston Shedden r aiWwards Shed den-Ralston (1818-49), ^ *wt 
take up Russian till after joining the Primed Book* Maff, but he became a most 
notable expert in the language, literature, folklore and history of the country* 
w 11 shown by his $&igi <f tA* Rtusim Ptiplt (1-872)1 Rturitm FvM Tain (iSyj)* 
and Earff Rmn&i Hiitorj (1874) j his great descriptive work on Russia remained 
unpuhlkhed at hk death. He waa also a brilliant raconteur-, but sensitive and 
liable to melancholy. His admirable work in luccewon to Watts in building 
the Museum'* collection of Slavonic books was cut short by 01 -health in 1S 75. 
Ew since hii time something of a special activity in the Library, this has been 
continued nature his retirenrent, chiefiy by G- W, Porter, George Calyon, 
R. Nisbet Bain* Lawrence Taybr F and Mr, T, C. Wharton in succession. 


C^iT l, cpiA m h vi (pp. 

t. Patmore rabed in 1859 a company orf Volunteer* in rise Museum, which he 
claimed was the earliest in the Civil Service. 

WIT t, CPI APTS ■ VI t Jpp, 1^2-14:1 

t. Of many »Urm for the history of the printed Catalogue the best is Garnett's, 
Etutjfi in Librarumthit md Bibliagrepty. Edward Edward* give* in Motrin 
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$/" iJbftifitj (ii. 851 — 611 ) an c^tcclkut summary of the argument: his 0tn 
verdict vu for priutiflg, 

3- This device of moveable slips, still usd r win sim li I taneously suggested in 
1849 by Eugene Koy+ or the Library, and by Wilson Crokcr. Watts had (in 
1 Setter 10 P aniTA of iSth May, 1855, quoted by John Maefariane in Uhrajy 
AJmirriitralitirt t p. 139) eiprfcsaed The view that the catalogue should be printed 
instead of transcribed} but this was not In oppose Paoisri't chief contention, 
which was against publishing. The “41b eOpy' p slip* were it first called the 
^carbonic hand-catalogue." Tfcw slipo were transcribed by "manifold writm' 1 
and laid down in the volumes. Watts suggested that tW carbonie copies 
of rii'rt could he yaed for special catalogues, and alio for a shelf-catalogues 
the Utter use was adopted but not the former. This anticipated the modern 
use of card** It k to be remembered that The General Catalogue did not contain 
the King's GnenriUe, Thomason , or Ooker collecting. There a an excellent 
Article on the Catalogue in Eifiiib wgA Rrniitis, Jan, 1859. 

3. In 1 norite of VoL 1 of lhe «w Catalogue* Bibliographical Society, Trwunr- 

tam t 41b scf. vol. i!. 1:931, PP*- The revised Rules w»re printed in 

11195. The greatest tingle UuipUfi nation was the mam-ritle-crsw-referefice* 
which, by introducing the titles of the books, gave meaning to ihe long series 
of plain cros-refrreaj» TO editor* of Series and the likes Miller mtroduwd 
hb in about ilpo. Pollard quotes Russell Marttneau as Umenting that the 
Rules were not npriied before printing Was undertaken. An ExpLusaiiin of tbf 
System ofth? G&takgltf was issued in e &* 3 . 

El is often slated that the MuieUffi Catalogue is in volume farm, and it is 
(favourably Of unfavourably) contrasted wish card-catalogues. But it b rtiliy 
in sheaf, every Icai* coEufrnj and slip being movable. Experienced readers 
look both at "column" on iIk left of the left-hand page, and at H io(BiiaQi n 
OR <he rest of the two open page?, and sometimes on additional inserted leaves, 

4. Daily GrapAL ' p 1 ] sh October See above* Part 1, ch* V* n. 9- 

f JfflllMf had been transferred to ihc Printed Books from the Manuscripts. He 
was a considerable ccdesioiogist, and specially lilurgiologiit* and an expert 
in the Cornish language* of which he published a grammar. A icbolar with 
a fund of invlniciive and amusing anecdote, be a irtncmbeied by bis junktn 
u Gilbert Walmeaky was by Johnson, for “the copbtunre of hu conununi- 
cark>n.' ,T 

d. Garnett," The Sliding-Press at The Bri tiih Museum*" in Esiaysin 

and BM'e%rapA$ r Special gratuities were made to Jcnner and Sparrow for the 
Bring in public expenditure they had made possible, 

y r Garnett* Efijyi in Librarians hip ansi Bibliography T p, 


ii Climis VTll (pp r 141-I ^6) 

J - Rnyal Commission on Copyright P I § 75-78, recoin mended that copyright 
should k made contingent on deposit al and registration by the Museum. 
This was opposed by ti Trmt«i on the ground that it would involve Enat 
tncreator of staff and accommodation. Ttc Bill of 1878, baed on the Com- 
minion's Report, wsu dropped. 
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3. NcwipgLpcfi were originally deposited at the Stamp Other under the Stamp 
Act, and in iBaa the Trustee* applied for them to he transferred to The Museum, 
which was effected by a Tteiiiiry Odtf in iStj. English pronodil paper* 
were added in add Scotch and |ri*h in 1848. Watts was Ed favour of 

purchase, hut Winter Jons demurred on the ground that tlte Museum had a 
■right 10 them* and that the Segal character of in copies would he lost were they 
oot legally deposited. 

J. The purchase of what ii known as "lhe Improvement Property" Was made 
for £aoc f eoo, a price which reflects great credit on Lhe Dsikr, seeing that 
so far back a* *8*9 the property bad been valued at £14^000. The loan 
by lhe Government In the Trustee* H being gradually paid off P and will be 
clear by 1949. But the difficulty in using the site will be the Joss of the rent** 
The land and house* In the South-East Corner of the i*imd vile had been pur¬ 
chased in j&j9 under the Act a Vkt-j c. to* b order M io complete the gtoeial 
design and make a suitable from and access/ 1 

4- Suggested hy Sir Flinders Prtriei Timet of 5th June, 1900. 

5 Charles Pierre Henri Ricu ii ignored by the Diotmtrj vf Bitgrafty, 

but a long obituary notice of him by Pcviescr E^ G, Browne appeared in the 
$ 0 *fTtdJ tfj f ihff i Rofdl jitjioii c Society for J uly 1902. i jtti alio indebted TO hii 
son, Mr. £. V. Rku* for some facts. Born in iBjq of Swiss family, Charles Rieu 
wudied Semitic literature at Bonn, Lsydm, St. Fftenburgs Vienna and Paris, 
and made: a considerable reputation. Appointed in 1847 to the Museum as a 
Supernumerary Assistant in the Department of Manuscripts, be was in ig6y 
Iramferred, as noted above, to be Keeper of the new Department of Oramtai 
Manuscripts, The great catalogues of Persian MSS. {j vois.* 1879-85 and 
Supplement 1B95) and of Turkish MSS. (iSSS) stand 10 hh Credit. Ricci left 
behind him not only bn well-deferred reputation as a scholar, bat si character 
for good relation* with hii colleagues. 

6, Hebrew book*, important smec the foundation, and greatly swollen and made 
morr important by tbs Michael library* bought in 1847, were described in 
the excellent catalogue by J. Zedner in tSdy, and its supplement by £. Van 
Stnulcd in 1894. 

J> Sir F, G. Kefiyun quote* from Dr. Pollard a character ink example of Proctor's 
iildcptncknff, not to say waywardness, "'When, during an epidemic of *tnaJ3- 
pox* FroctOr refused to obey the nrder to he vaccinated (because it wax an orde r), 
Thomp»fl put il to him that he must submit, not for hu own sake, but Jest 
he should infect other*. Proctor JUCtumbrd, and ever afterward* spike of him 
affectionately a* 'Tommy.' 

8. For ifeteba of Garnett tee YAt Libntrj, 1906, new ^. F voL via, pp. 

One anecdote of Garnetr iruy be worth giving; it ha* the merit of Including 
hi* native provincialism H of pronouncing the (1 in Mich words .1* "pui hl abort, 
as in “cut/ 1 On being consulted by a shy young Assistant a* to how he should 
ppn« to hi* beb'fd—for Garnett Was consulted on many very unbEblio- 
graphical matters—he replied; k, Wkn J proposed to Mr*, Garnet t *c Were 
Setting over the fire* with her cat oft the hearthrug between us. And ] said : 
h ph*i» does your tnkfCR love mef And she said, ’Put** she dM, + " 

9. FortMCOe died on the poult of retirement oo atith October, 1913. He owed 
his appointment to the old system of nomination, being a cousin of Arch bishop 
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Tali , thus i ho wing that nepotism has k t me*. Unacademic [he had been a 
Wikr m ymilb) but very quick-witted and original be was also, like Garnett, 
extremely human, Apart from the activities mentioned in the rat, it may be 
observed that as Placer he had xatibly reverted an absurd act of Rye by 
replacing the "ihinLmarks" or volume number* on Lhe shelve, without 
which they (and Hill more pamphlets in tract volumes} wasted lime in the 
finding. Tlserc is a good account of FofteiCUe by Kris old friend Henry jennef 
in T&* Ubrety* 3rd ser. p Vo{. iv (1913), p, I* 

ta. Sir Frederic Kenyon, Pnxeedtngi oft&r Britisk AroJrmy, 1939. 

11, Related by Mr, E. (j, Mil In r in Sout-emr Jr f Fvf^stiwn Jr muim imn en. f 
(Cmivilk Library* 1931}. Pkn% 1933, Another illuminated llarkian MS, 
completed by a recent lOjlfHlifcft U HarL MS. ftii^ a Bible in French, Else teCPiid 
Volume ill which wu presented in 19*9 by the Use Mrk Henry Yates Thompson 
in memory <d h*t husband, the collector. 

ts* The bc« notice of Thompson if that by Sir Frederic Kenyon In the Procert^ngt 
af rAr British jftddrmy T VdL re, to which* ** well as to pentfuat memoryp this 
section It much indebted. 


r*m 1, iicrr* * t* (pp. 1£7-171) 

i - Partridge, Hiitarj ttf the Ltgcd Dtp*sit of Books throughout thr Bntith Empirt, 
193s, pp. 107-13, ija-jfi- 

A further Act of [935 {11 & 13 Geo, V, c. 34) relieved the Muieum from 
certain classes of copyright maicer. One curious class of literature h received, 
but is now withheld from the public at the instance of the publisher*- Thb 
consists of of betting system*, of which copies are only told at high 

prices, and public aCcm to which would clearly be an injury to the owners 
of the copyright Though that persons may not be universally regarded a* 
Very deserving, they have a good case; moreover the Reading Room is not 
intended for thu sort of purpose, and the legitimate me of such books in a 
nation^] library u only to retard ibemj in due time their Tnat^miiiaJ *r 
social study will be possible, 

a „ Sir F r G, Kenyon, TAf British Museum m IF ar^Tirae, being the 4rA ,£frtltre ent 
tAr David Murray fmmd&m i* the Umrverntj of Glaignc, 1934, from which 
mc£t of the facts is this Section are drawn, 

h The Awsiant Secretary ji always au d(finer of very great iru portailCr, growiu g 
more important with ti^ growth of rk Museum and iu Staff. The holder* of 
the Offu* have been: Jama Edward Fitzgerald, 1848-49 [the yearn of the Royal 
Commission;)* Ttsonias ButL-r. 18 t John Thomas Taylor, tlyS-J^O}! 
Francis Ellis Tucker* IJOJ-qSj Alfred Robert Dryhuni, 1908-14; John 
Fred lui^ Juhti Humphrey Witney* 191^-40. 

f Duciumoiis of erituadda from Museums and Galleries were initiated by tie 
Government in 19344 readen who remember the sequence of political events 
will draw the necessary inferences. 

£, Sir John Sandys reprinted a summary of the controversy in a pampWetp h 
Nine ZW Wmdrr. 

^ R^yaf Commission OD National Museum* and Galleria: Interim Rrport, 
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1928 ; Oral E%'idene£ t Memnntda. and Appmdktt to ikt Interim Rtport* 1918 ; 
Final Rjfart, a pt. r 1919—30. 

7. The district of Hendon in which the building itind* u qow known as Coliadair- 

8. Gilson entered the Museum in 1S94. and became Aniuini Keeper in 1909 and 
Keeper id JyM. Soire account of him> and an excellent portrait, are prefixed IQ 
Lfgal W AidMoriai Farmuiants, edited from tirigimlt iti tke British 

[Add. MS. 4 i p loi ] and th* Pv&fo Rttvrd Ojkt, in mem&rj of Julmi Parnell 
Gilson, 1933. 

The medieval manor, on which he contemplated a work* wv very far 
from hb only special study. His lew publications, which indude not only the 
parti issued from 19OJ onwards of the New PiiseographicsJ Society's Fac- 
Simtttt of AticUnt Mwr^Jp but MvX-arainc Ptdlter, which he edited 
(tor rhe Henry Brad-haw Society) and (Jtiihvr* and Jt* £prr*fp#ffAi*M 
of Btirkt md JFiUuni t ff'inJham (Roxburgbe Club], exhibit the range of hit 
scholarship? but not the body of hit work, which ii lo he found in 1he works 
of Others and in ihe Department itself, where, as the editor of the memorial 
volume says: "'Everywhere , * . are to be found, for record of ha tireless 
activity* ihc entries which, in his compressed and sometime* none too legible 
hand, record his discoVcrio, correct errors, add details? identify ihe authors 
of anonymous tracts and introduce order and system into wbit was before 
chaos- 11 

9. The N.T. is complete in the Siiuuticus* but imperfect in the Vatican w* 

ift C. F. Barwick* TAf R ,tadkg Rmm af fAc British Miurum Y 1933, frequently 
referred to in earlier chapter!. A fanciful book, giving a picturesque and 
misleading description of the Room and its occupants U J, Perm, For Readrrr 
On!} } 1938, There are a /fi/W&K-f /w Readers, : 466 ? by T. Nichols, and a 
modern work of the same sort by R, A* Peddle, EfX2+ 

Evening opening has long bwn a subject of controversy, and ihe dosing 
hour has been changed? ranging between 8 p.m. (till e^Oc), ? p.Bk ([905-14)1 
5 P’*n- $-**»*'? .m. (rqtS7 p.m. 119^8-9). Probably no useful purpose 

is fcrml except by a fcpoljr piv-Eiighift-A-w«fc clming at 10 p-m,, Which would 
require a new Half. 

From tByq Ed] iMhj- green lifoEtckm were ifeueds they remained --ilid after 
i hat lime, and ai least one, Mr. Edwin Hnlirhouse'i, ii *rill in force. The age'limit 
was rawed in 1862 to %% fnam a ray numinaL 18 * T. H, Huxley wu admitted, 
in 1840, at 14. 

IT, A great scholar and constant reader, Dam Henri Leclercq, in the article 
Tontfres" in the Dictisirrsairr dtt Anti^uhh GMtkmtBs a charmingly written 
and generally very appreciative article, almost wholly devoted to the Mtueuin* 
accuses the place of a lability to fancy* an actuudoa which seetni unintelligible. 


PAST II* CXATTn I (pp. 175 - 245 ) 

I. For a note on the Nalural History Library, pec above, p. J45. 

X- By J. S- Finch [Tram, tiibl. S.S. vol. viii t So. i, Junr 1941, p-R- 
y C. H. Wilkinson, in Obrf. BiU- S*C- Prwutib igs, vol. i„ pt. iv, p. yso. 
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4 - tljo, p, 371. 

The library has acquired seven! hundred of these in talc yean, 

6. Nichols, ItiMtfr. Hist. Lit** ri* p. 774. 

7. Trmt- Bibt* S<x- t tiU* 67-9. ix* S-io. 

A. The Museum posseuca many Large oollectkinj nf lheeta and small pieces 
such u hilUdir playbill*, the Catholic Apostolic Church, ett C. F. Barwick 
entered 4 number ip TAr AiUb Dfrtctorj, 19*81. and other* Can be Found id 
the General Catalogue under Collrtriani. 

9. As wa generally presumed* and the presumption h borne out by the portrait 
which bang! in the King's Library, [f io t it ti at least curious that he should 
hare been given for a second Christian name that of bk father 1 *- wife, 

10, Walpdiaita, }ia, CV, 

11. For esample, by Birfchecfc Hill in Jibnton 1 Lrttirr, i, [41-47 j the teat is for- 
recced and expanded from the original by Eric Millar ins Train. BitL SW,* +tb 
icf.i ii T *69-71, The throe letters are now Add. MS. 303. Thai Johnson was 
shown books offered for purchase appear! from hk word* ? kB You will remember 
how near we both went to purchasing a muEiiaied missal at a high price. 1 
It k lew well known that OH 4th September* 1784. be WfOlc to Barnard con¬ 
gratulating tbr King's Library on acquiring 1 copy on special paper of Brian 
Walton's Polyglot Bible (Facsimile in Cxfii^ie of ikt R, 8 , Adaim Library 

mlatmgio Dr , Samuti Johntm ¥ vuL i, p. i&S.) 

is. And not im,doo vnLumci. as mimaied in ibe King'* fetter of gilt. 

1 j, Barnard 's leicer of thanks of 3rd October,. 1786, is in the R. B. Adam coBertion, 
now in the Rochester Univcsvhy library, N.Y,* and u printed In Adam's 
Catalogue. Ill* 51, 

14. TAr W. iii, foL tii, p. aai. Nicolas Carlisle's copy U pneserred at 

ii91a.fi .55. 

t^. A manuscript catalogue made in 179a came (surreptitiously, as he sated, 
though why W dfiri nOT appear) into the hands of the bibliographer, F. X T 
Laire> whose note of the fact, though not the catalogue itself, is in the Ptlbhc 
Library of BtftfifOfi (Oil. GVft rfn MSS. det Bi'W. PuM. dr tn Fnmc* r vol, 
B«an^on p p. 155, No, t737h FoL, 83}. 

id. Thirteen only Came to the Museum p as Grenville exchanged one with Sir 
Francis Freeing, That one, Christine dc Pisan's AfWi proverbs [ 1 47 ®]- J 3 
unluckily very rare* and the Museum has acquired no other copy. Grenvilk's 
was aftemMl. in the Britwell Library j the John Ryladdi and Pierpottl 
Morgan Libraries also hare copies (S. de Kicci, A Cttmt of Cartons* i^yj* 

17. Thk pn>vftMn was applied in selecting a fine copy of Cuba's Dktrt and 

S&jringi of iht and giving up a bad copy far it. 

18. That of the whole Kuth Library < compiled by F, S. Ellis and W. C, Kaxlitt, 
was published in iS&a in five volume* \ thk Waa followed in the Sale Catalogue*- 

19. Th«e reprentt professed 10 be what they vtrt Bui wme fifty small pieces, 
professing to be unknown first editions, each dated a little earlier than the 
accepted first edition, appeared on the market in the eighties and nineties- 
These werre shown with great detective ability by Mcsari. John Carter and 
Graham Pollard, in Am Enqmry into lAe A*turr of certain XIXtA QmSu*J Pomph- 
lrti r 19 j|* to be mCOnnstmt in paper, type and other details with thfiir ostensible 
dates* and In fact to be forgeries Copies of ail bad passed, through WiseH 
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hands, and had been represented by him u authentic. Some dditkml 
relevant facts are to be found, little U either the title nr the style and temper 
of the writing would suggest any such hope* in a iwrn biography of Wise, 
W. Partington, Fargjng Aktad 7 N-Y-, 1^41, 

The auihcrnticity and value of the bulL of Wite p s ColleCfioO arc aficered by 
these discoveries to far a* if it the only authority for any face, 
an. T1 k second part of Proctor's /rfdfirae covers books of I yoo-M^ the dosing date 
being chosen to exclude Lutheran pamphlets and the degeneracy of printing, 
Prchciijf, who had collected titles of books from all coun tricj up to t pO t himself 
produced the German section in 1903 j the work has been taken np again by 
the aid of the Proctor Memorial Fund and the Bibliographical Society* and 
ha* been completed by CaL Frank Isaac, 

it. [nfonnatjoa about the Museum 1 * Musical collections is to be found in Gedtc'i 
Dkti&tiifj of Mum w JVfsuirnMj, 3rd edition, art. ^Libraries," and also in 
L. R. McColvsn and H. Reeves, Mmk Lihrsruj r 
u. Seme of these were duplicates* and by the King's permisrioo were distributed 
to other libraries. 


t*\n u p cHsrrti it ipp- rrA-iiji) 

1+ It t * curious that Durham, the only English monastic library to surrivE in 
bulk after she Refbrmatinoj should have lost these noble volumes. Cotton 
bought the Ltndiffame Gospels early in the seventeenth century from Robert 
Bowycr* Clerk of the Farlkmenu 

2. The Utrecht Palter w*s once Cotton 1 s, but whether he Lent ir is not known. 
He certainly lent MSS. to Ben Jumon for ha ff«try P 1 . which ira* burned 
(Luckily not with the MSSJ* in his study ^ Sec Jaosoo's poem an that 
event, 

], Trtrnury Ptip*n M 1703-06, For these report* and accompanying plans sec also 
Wren Society 1 voE- la. pp. 51 syq. and plates, In the Soarie Mweufti there 
ii a volume of drawing for a new Cotton Library- Some time between about 
1710 and 17 to Kent included in his scheme for new Houses of Parliament a 
grandiose deration of the Cotton Library, wi th edoniude and central dome 
\ib. pL alii alsi}. 

+_ In this attitude towards the Papula he fmertlbled Thomas James, Sec the 
entertaining ertracls from the Diaries printed by Nichols {Lit. Anted, i, 34-^}* 
and a1» his letter to Thomas Harley, Envoy at die Court of Hanover, advising 
him how to avoid giving the owner of a Mb. of Origin any impression of 
lli tnie value {Of. i, 536-40}* and another, to Andrew Hay, Harley’s agent, 
u to the purchase of ancient Greek and Latin MSS. from the Augtuiiniatu of 
S, Giovanni di Carbonaria at Naples, printed by MbrtOll and PJanta in their 
Harley Catalogue*. +h Thil must be bought,'' "buy nf these what JOU Can*" 
are Wanley'i injunctions. The Diaries are being edited by Bx, Cyril Wright 
of the Depart men! of Manuscript, for the Bibliographical Society - w but 
com pterion and publication of his edition have been delayed by the war. 

y. To Mr. Wo rtley-Montagu* 8th June, 1745 {Lttte.n t ed. W. Moy Thomas* 
t«^J, iL t+S). 
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6 . They were estimated a* 43,000 m the S>t?oSjiV of 1 SoS. 

7> TT>c B^gford Fragment* hire new been minutely catalogued. They were 
broadly wuljied And described by Dr. A, W. PoUird in The Bibliognphtcil 
Soriecyt TrfnvoLtinu, *tf H It ToL Tii (190.4}, pp. 143-49. WjUlleji writing 
to Sbone OS 6lb MA|, 1707, culled Bag ford's collection, still in the btl&F* 
hands, "a noble treasure of English history and antiquities/ 1 Ragford has 
been widely accused of being a "bihltfjtlajlp" but most of hia leave* and sheen 
came From binders waste and involved no outrage on books. 

S. Nichohr Lit. Aiuvii-t l r 44r. 

9. lijrlfijri VIS 4780; printed, by Malcolm. £eadi hijvm- R/rfirtrww t il- it 

in. LeJand'i lot of libraries visited in liucdnihtre* with Henry VIII» notes, 
survives u Royal MS., App. ftg, 

K t. It bid disappeared in 1*49, when Young recorded b Mi inventory, made after 
^ the execution of Charles I, the loss of "Si* Lewis King of France hn Puller/* 
U r Writ ten in to promote liarcli t 1 cAudjifanifr lor Bod ley's Lihrarianship, 

See Ltb+iify' r and 194b. 

■«■ To be distinguished from the later and quite separate Queen’s Library of 
Caroline of Ari-pach, consisting of lewera! thousand volume* of modem* 
mostly foreign, literature, of which Stephen Duct was librarian. The *ut*» 
quant history of the latter library see me to be unknown. 

15 - Also in hie rtftplim of hii first appointment made out SI sfurantt 

which he declined on the eery justifiable ground that + " while he Was minding Ml 
Itudies some idle Courtier would beg the plate oyer hit bead.'" He obtained 
an outright warrant in the following ytu. Hh controversy over the 
0/ P&uarv also showed him u a bid man to attack without cause f the 
urcaitic phrase Jtrv xolitu Jhonan&fff was remembered. 

14, In bis Report On the Primed Books* 1*4*. 

I ^ r from she Old Royal Library included a memorandum book of 

WiBiani Cecil, which came to the Museum in the King's Library , and was, 
with other stray*, restored i» the Royal MSS- by Madden, 
ifi. To be dbtinguEihed from Fety^i main collect ion, which went to the Inner 
Temple Library. 


iy. Ie was fully described hy Sir Edward Maunde Thompson in BiSiipgM Iw*, 
voL iii (1897), pp, ^Bs-4c6. 

IS. E-nr THKtfi the lew Orient ill MSS. m the Lgen on Collection have mi been 
tramf erred to the Oriental Lihtiiy, though catalogued ihrfp. hm remain Ill the 
^ 11 hr Keeper of Manuscripts *1 Egtrton Librarian 
19. Nnrly a erntnry hirer the proem had gone much farther, and the Society 
Arundrl a printed boob atauttioci| tit Museum vu able to buy A few 
but woi nor offered u first refusal. The Ftllowi rested their right to 
Jf?™ the book, on the terms of Howard's gift, which allowed item to 
the library as might ConTctitcnt. Rut even in the twentieth century 
„ man "dispose of," and in the seventeenth it merely meant 

arrange or plate. A itAing fatflmcc of the modem divorce Wtwteu 
jinyneaJ and Linguistic science, 

w. The Cotlq^ of Am,, produced b 1819 * tttabgue of iu portion of ihe MSS., 
*'♦ Of Vol, j, produced JW Holmai death, prettioUy- a* itock ™ 
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destroyed in a fire at the binder*' in 186^ and it now only survives in a single 
copy kept in the Departmcot. 

1Grove, Dktiomary of Musk «d? Afurirt&ii, jrd edition, art, "Libraries," and 
L, R. Me Colvin and H. Rsib, Alwtc £itn(i7tf/ t bavt wtiie information on 
the collection. 

’J. For «ome ftwn which hu (UK ytt been eXpliivted, where** pagan literature 
does not appear Ln codex form till the and century it earliest, and then very 
rarely, the roU being preferred^ Chrkmiu u*ed the codes almost from the first. 

a#. Quality is of more account than quantity, but h may be Wi>nh while SO give 
other ft^ynra of Greek MSS. in the Museum, aj anal yard by Henri Omont 
in 1S34 {BibkatfrlqtLr dr FEcalt dri CAarii <7, torn, xiv);—Old Royal jj h Cotton 
] s Hadrian 2±t, King's a, Burney Ho, Arundel 36, Egcrtan 4, Sloane and 
Addirioual (to that daw) 339* totalling 75$. 

The trace London collection is id the Department of Prints and Drawings. 

16. The tercentenary of Hailing* 1 * birth wa* celebrated in t^i by art Exhibition, 
organised in co-operation with the India Office. The Museum 1 * contribution 
included a lelection from the man of Hastings"* personal paper*, running to 
otet three hundred volume (Add- MSS> a>973-i^i]6 t 30171-119944 39^71- 
39704r 41606—41611), and minor Colkction*, such as Sir Elijah Impey'i, 
Elluttradng them. The Philip Franck paper* arc in the India Office, a* of cou rse 
are Hastings 1 own official reports and papers. 

17. There ii said to exist in one of the old Catal-j gu» flfMSS., but Lk present writer 
cannot give a reference* the following modest pxkeographicnl now: m fitter* 
iamb du&bama, tmiadreimo Vft tfmrtodtcimo t serif turn* 


faxt n T mkrin hi {pp. 

1. For Rich see A N&rrethx of a RttiAmre in Jben&jfa% edited by hk widow, 
which illuifcrate* hk wonderful ulent and noble characters he did, aged 33, 
from his devotion to hk people in a plague of cholera at Baghdad- The Report 
of the House of Common* Committee is dated 45th March, iEi j. 

2, For the Nitrian Syriac MSS, er an article by Cureton in Srwdft 

Dec., 1E+5, vaL cfiii, p. 39. 

3, Evelyn"* letter to P^pys, 1 ith August, 16S9. Da Costa's charming letter to the 
Trustees, offering the book* "ft* a small token of my esteem, love, 
Etvetence and gratitude* to this magnanimous Clarion, and u a thanksgiving 
offering., in part, For the generous protection and numberless ble*iLng*. which 
I have enjoyed under it*" ii printed by Edward*. Memmt of Ubrariri, rij9p 
vdL U pp. 4*3-4. from the Gf*tbmen's Magminr of 1E59. It was arigmaUy 
written in Hebrew and is in the Oriental Library (Add- MS- 4? ^ ^ if a J- 
Sec aim Tht JrwisA Encyclopedia and Emewfafurdiii Jwdmcm. The particular 
cause of da Cotta"* gratitude was no doubt the naturalisation of the Jew* 
enacted in 17^3 in the teeth of popular clamour; the Rkhop of fJorwich, who 
Toced for it in the House of Lori* wi» followed by street boy* calling upon 
him tocircomcke them, 

4. For many years according to Cowtan, Hebrew and Arabic book* were tali* 

logued by Pinto, who died in tS^o. 
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$- Franyofei l sent agenti to Lfcr E® to CO&ect MSS, for bii Royal libraries at 
Blob md Fodtainebleaii; and in ijjS Albert V of Bivirii founded the Hftf- 
LnbJimhtk of Munich by (he purchase of (he library of the celebrated GrieOulUtt 
Johann Albrecht Wi rim a n Emitter- But, in getLeril T iiiteml in Gricnul litera- 
|nr» other (ban Hebrew did not lpfrad m (be W«t till well into tbe next 
Century* 

1 Halbed studied Sanskrit through Persian tnoibdooK the original tongue not 
being yet underload by English scholar*. Of hi* 92 MSS,* an PeriLm, 

7+ Fonr Persian MSS, (Or, MSS -3 i 9=^-ad97}, acquired by Rich at the rod of hi* 
Iff** wtfe retained by Jn* widow and weft acquired tu from hb jnn-in¬ 

law Charles Enldne. 


8- ^ir T, W. Arnold* Painting in it&m, 1918, p K 40, Under Islam calligraphy 
thus took the pkfc of tbc art* of decorative rcprewDtauun j ben-ct the 
beauty of inscription* in Arabic Kiipt. 

9, Op. cil. r pp. $o-+i r pL lycp 19b 1 E M- Cafahgut tf Coptic Mamutnpls and 
Cr| 4 %ur ef Grvtk Pagpn- t Morgan Library, GvSoj €eftki\ Doughi Cockerell* 
* The Development of Bookbinding Methods—Coptic Influence/' in BibLSac. 
Ttms. t 4th ier, xiii (xpji), pp, 1-94 H, I, Bell, '"Early Codias from Egypir" 
in Library, ^nd b& rt yq L X (1909],, pp, jOj-ij. 

XOx Elsewhere in England Oriental studies Buffered a at-back in cimdeqtteoce of 
MacauLayY celebmtfi judgement of lI^ 4 ifi favour of Englbh instead. of 
native education far Indiana. iJ ] never found one among them" £ Orientalists]* 
he wrote, '"who could deny that a single it*Af of a good European library was 
wonb the whole native literature of India ind Arabia/' Even if true this would 
b( irrelevant j, the native Lteratiins war th* 1 literature of fbe people to be -educatfidp 

aad the European ini farrigiL The effect of Macaukyi word* may possibly 

he seen in. the number of foreign-born Orientalist! who worked In England in 
the middle and later nineteenth century, $ft A. j. Ar berry. TAf Library 0/ 
t&t India Ojtct ± tgjS, for my debt to which tha gtrtera.1 acknowledgement 
mun suffice, 

W. D. Macray, Amch 0 /the Boding iSOS, pp, *&, 63 
aa. ProFeuar Paul FeLliat reached Tua-huang JttSSL after Stein, and removed a 
quantity to Fans, Fbe great bulk of the collection was left behind and vr.ii 
eventually removed 10 Peking, See the vivid account of the Tuuhuang find in 
SWi Strindia, chapters Mti, axii* obo “The DbcTOT of [hr Tun-huong 
Ubrary and its effect 00 Quo* rtudia,” by Dr. Cbeuk-woon Taam, in 
lb Library Quaritrij nu j (July* t^+a), pp, AS*_ 7 oe. The Dumoad Sutra 
“ 4 1 J™£i printed an paper of very moderate quality, 

ip Dr, Oda ■ CllPMK scholarship b Wiitary | he h the 100 of the late Frofrw&r 
H. A. Otkv of Cambridge, From ProfraKir Gila, it may be remembered, 
came at a E tU one *»lume uf the Muaeum"- ol the Tmwg U ru 11^- 

* 4 * Cowtin, pp. 35H—4^3. 


APM^&icm (pp. ^ 23 - 348 ) 

' U W hl'^ki MttM l^vti i[olen bjr Jean Arman bom 

“ ‘ tlF ItojrJr in Wl ifl , h , ' ln<e 

thty w«< icturntd on U-L.k'. , FP l[ t ,ri C0 Sn lS - q , Mwt mcotJy . 
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given under a misunderstanding, was returned Ureter the same clause. E here 
is, however, Ark opinion given by the Law Officers of the Crown P that defect 
m A render* or donori til te does pM constitute hL unflcneSs" under the Act. 
Quarterly Rrtirw, DeC. P l8jt* p. J5& P on wfclt authority I do OOl know * 
but the statement » probable enough. 

3- He specified the copy of Henry VIU'm Antrim upftm Snrzmrntorvm, given 
by the King himself to Archbishop Cnmttler, and bearing notes by the Utter, 
abo Luihc: r> own copy of hi* German Bih&e, with no&a in the hind* of several 
leading Reformer* E 

4. Barwiclc, vp, rsf** p 44- 

5* This U one of the many point* which imreftigAliun of the Trustees' asthira t 
now tnacceaibte P might clear up. 

6, Thai beautiful binding, in two volume* with tooled morocco backs and wooden 
board* and the work of preparing the delicate vellum sheet* art described 
and illustrated by Mr. Cockerell In BrxtiiA \fusmm Quarterly, ij rSo—5a. 

y* Other similar muCtures evist and aie servicdblej but this Ls hdieved to be the 
bar. It U not to t* bought ready made up* but any theffiiat can make it up 
from the formula, which, with the method of application. is described in m 
official leaflet 1 see an account nf it by its inventor, Dr. H. J- Pleuderieith. 
Deputy Keeper in charge of the Research Laboratory,. In 19*7. ii* 3* 

see also TJh f Ubra/j AiuviaJitm Rrcorctt tpiy* MW ser. T, jay. 

I. This waste of space U avoided by arranging all but the most important news¬ 
papers chrodobgieallyi ail of any qdc year being placed in a ttngk mna* 
Readers much more often need a number of papers of on* year than volumes 
of a single paper of several yeans* but if they do need the latter it it eaty to 
produce them. 

9. Snap in Ubmriansktfri pp- 234-32. 
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Abbot, C.i Lett! Colchcfter, 

Abyssinian MS5_, 301 
Arasuen*, $tt Registration 
Additional MSS, i&o 
Afofwartb, W. Harrison, By 
Akbor, the Empefor* 3&s p 310 

A^niiion, ]j2-^ 

Allan, J. t 313 

Almann, Hebrew Bo^bj, 

Amman Teaiimonial MS., 3A7 
Ameritaiia, 103, ipj 4, afl 6 

A myaud, C., jc, 146 
Anderson, W\ ? 310 
Andhra lit, Telup lit. 

Andrew*, Hilda, aid 
Arabic lit,, jai-jj, 373 
Architecture, ^ Buddha gt- Ew^c, J. ; 
IfOti Library ^ Room j 

Saunders, G., Smirke, Sir ft r 
Argyll, A.* 3rd Dote of* 36 
Armenian lit,, 309-10 
Aramfeng, W., 76 

Amndel MSS,, pi d-j—3t4,-^^ 
printed book* t of, 375 
Agbbw, Hr S„ bequest, 1 jo 
Ashburoham Library, 107, 

AabLey Labnuy, 169-70, 199-201, 

370-1 

Amdc lit.. Southern, 341 
Aaaisirse lit,, 314 

A stk* T„ 310-1, 

Autography modem, gifti of, rii^o 
Ayicmigb, S rp 44„ ** -6, 138-9, 

151 

Baber, H- H,* 36* 5*-*, 7Jt 97 

Bach, J. K. vun 1 io6, ro 

Backhouse Chine* Collection * 51? 

Eadagx lit*, 313 

Baechinld, J, t ajfi 

Bagford Fragments, 337, 37a 

Bun* E, N.j, 365 

Bak, Bp. j. t 

Bankess H. p 70 


Banka, Sir J., gives Icelandic book*, 
49 5 library, Gi, 187 
Banks, Lady, da 
Banks* Sarah 5,* Gi 
Barham, R. H. d 84 
Barket, Consul, 303 
BamireL, Sir F- A-± 76* 189-93, 3*0 
Barnett, L. D-, 145, 154, ijj, j,t J, ]IJ, 
3 « 

Baron tin, Dr r , 310 
HarrrjUt J-j iCj, ijj4 

Barwick, G. F.* 149, 171, 353 
Bates, T, JL> 31a 
Beam j T 

Beauclerk + T„ 38, 53 
Bedford Haora, 1:07 
Bedford Hcurt and fidcer, 379 
Bedford, H r W., 

Bell* H. L, i 63 , 170-1, 374 
Beloe P W. + 5 *, 39 
BendaU, C., 194, 313-13 
Bengal lit,* 3t4 

Bentley, R„ Royal librarian. iSe, 119* 
145-4, 3715 books with hi* Ootea 
bought, 61 

Bethnal Green Public Library, 13S 
Bible ‘ C, Combe's Bibb* 6a f A« 
Onslow'*, 48—9; Haflebui, 4I1 *34i 
ihe ‘'Alenin,** 1071 Grenvdle , S 
English. (95 5 Greek, 2? 1-41 Codex 
Alcnndiiriuj, 75, =44. *74 i 

Sinai! icua, £*3—■9, 1741 Vatican Ui. 
tfl9i Hebrew* S34* 197-8* Latin* 
1 * 7 w m *T J -4 > Syriac, 134* 195-^ 
Exhibition (Tefcent of A,V.) # 
114-51 Exhibition Room, 16S 
Biudiing of Mu«um books* 51* 336-4* 
375 

Bindings, Western* 184, 196* 131-3, 
Near Eastern, 310-11 
Bin you, L., 161 

Btrch* r., a Trustee,, hi* MBS* 
4®. 139-^40, 14S 5. hii Fund, 148 
Birth, W. de G4 363, i'l c 
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Rlicljionr. Sir W„ 53 

Blua, P., 355 

Bloomsbury, 38-9; Si. George's 
Church* 351 

BLumhudl-, J. F-. 194* 114 
Bodleian Library* jt, 7i t 78-9, Sirjoa* 
3ia T 317 

Bond, Sir E* - A., appointed, 98 ; 
Keeper of MSS., 1x9-30 j Principal 
Librarian, 131^+0* founded the 

Clin Catalogue of MSS,, ijl 

Book-SiLc Catalog uev Engliah, no-1 
Book-xlecunn. Str PiiKbllc 

Br^Liignyi L- G. de f 53 

Bridgewater Fund, 6y, 353, 357 

Bright* B- H-, *aJ*, tojp 107 

British Empire, 386 

SritiiA Mm tan QuarUffy, Thr, 17 r p 347 

Brooke, Sir T. t 177 

Brougham* H,+ Lord* H 

Browning, R,. -85 

Bruce, CL, 311 

Bryant. J. t 19a, 193 
Buckingham, Duknofr See Stowe MSS. 
Buckingham House* 19 
Budge, Sir E. A. W., 196, 303 » 303 
Buildings (1833-53), 86-93 3.60; (l%4~ 
S7h 3*4 J {m$-&?), *37-?* 

{190Q-I8.jp t+i^ < 4 9 ~ 5 °* 
(1918-3®}, 164-7, Set Improve¬ 
ment Property 1 Lighting, arti¬ 
ficial; Montague Home; Natural 
History Departmenta 
Sullen, G v too. 1 = 7. 304-5 
BurghJrVp W, Cecil* 3 .ord. See Cecil 
Burke* E> P 55 
Bu mine lit., j 1 y-iG 
Barney, C,, library, *Jp *®*i MSS * 
zjt j Newspapers 108 
BarrelJ* Sir W* MSS-, 49 
Button, John, 52 
Sutler, Alban, ^ 

Butler, E. D,, 516-17 

Caesar, Sir Julius, papers. 1 06, =49 
Calderon, G. 365 
Calligraphy, Islamic, J07 
Cacndets, W r , iy-fi 


Canadian book*, ja| 

Canirrjtf lit. See Kannada lit 
Canterbury, Archbhhopi of. Trusted, 
34; Set d» Cran mcr T T.; Herring, 
T. j Howler, W. \ Mjnnm-SutlOfi. 
C.[ Parker, M. i Teniioii* T-i 
MSS, from the city of, 1+ 

Carlisle, N + , 76 
Carlrle, T., I4 ill, 334 
Caroline [of Arupach), Queen, 373 
Carr, Lady Man, 5] 

Carshuok MSS. See Knrahuoi MSS- 
Cary, 1 L F.. 76-7* ly* n* 

Cuaubon, L, 177 
Casley. D,, 2:9-30. a 4*“7 
Catalogue!* Rules for the. See below< 
Catalogues etc. A (d) 

CATALOG UES, FACS IMILES 
AMD OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 
A- Piimted Boots— 

(ij Gtr*ml 

£0) jSfpkdxtk*! 

(1787)* 4*. n 
(ft 13-19), 7 a- 5 
0*4 Or 94* 97j printing 
the, iit-t# 

(iiSi-1905), iji- 4, 3Gy- 
4 ; movable ilipa* 133, 
3** 

(i9li>^ 167 

Ruk* for eonapOing. 100^ 
Ill* j66 

Transcribers of, 133. t 3 J> 

1*6 

[£) Subjett 

Qaifltd, 7y-6* 94, 97, 111 
Subject lodes, 135^ 

(1) 

Americana. 307-8 
Ran ki, 187 
Bindings 113 

English Book Sale Catalogues 
311 

English Books early printed* 
135-6, a*5 

French books early printed, 
ao 6 -y 
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CATALOGUES, FACSIMILES 
AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS i 
A. PairtTED Books— 

(3) 

French Revolution Tracti, £4^ 
186 

GrepTille, 197-S 
Hutlii 199 
Icelandic 106-7 
Incunabula, 304 
King t Library h 193 
Mips, 219-10 
Mutkj iij| 116 
Newipiptn, 11 a* 

Notable Book** Three Hun¬ 
dred (acquired 1891-9], 146 
Pun uguere*eiHy printed* 306-7 
Pontage Stampv ^34 
Reading Room,, book* of ref- 
in, and picb ip, ti 9 > 
334, 304, 363 
+l Short title’' LuUr 305 
Spafibhi earty printed, 306-7 
State Papers (Indian), 114 
Tho m — M Tract*, 1 fa, 183 
(j) j«i^/ r 125 

Br MaHUjCUPTI— 

(1) GmrraJ Ssalt af 

(1836-53), 110 
( 1666 ^ 79 ), 119-30 i 
OS79-48), 139-40 
(1 B 38- 1910 ), 1-4 
(t 9 * 9 ~S 9 )* 170 
(3) Caiiictieni and Clmm 

pamphlet docnbing* by 
J. P- Gibon, 169 
Additional and Egenofs* 139- 
10, 3 60 

Bindings 

Birch, Sir bdo*F* Sloane 
Burney, 351 

CHmen and RoLis r sfia 
CotTOQ (1777), 4*1 fi Siwji 
74-5, ajc-i 

Eger™ (with Additional), 139- 
jo, 1605 Exhibition Guide, 
*14 

EngLuh hist, and lit, 390 


2 BRITISH MUSEUM 

CATALOG UES* FACSIMILES 

AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS i 
B, Manuscripts— 

(3) Colkttimf and Claius—c Hffratf d 
Hargrave, 75, l$o 
Harleian (1759), 44 t 4 ** 4 ?. j*> 
1*8-9* (i®oSV 74 ^r 338-9 
Huth, 199 
Lansdowncp yj* 35a 
Mapa, x«4-y 
Mmki 367 
Papyri, 370-X 
Royal and King 1 *, 347 -* 

Seakp 161-3 
Sloane* Birch and AdcL 

4 *t * 39 -V» 

Stowe, 359 
(l) Suhjrrti 

CJa% sjo* 390-3 
Hmdbe* by R, Simi, 391 
Topography, Genealogy 
Heraldry, i*6 
(4) Guides lu EjMbitxmi 
115, ill, 45* 193 
C T ORIENTAL— 

( 1 ) Gmtml 
Hit 145 
(*} SfreiAt 
Arabic, 305 

Anncaiad and GeorgiaO* 
Chioae, 719 
Coptic* loo 

Hebrew and SintarEtAP s *99 
Hindu elff„ 314 

Japanese* ; 3 i 
Kannada* riC-j 315 
MAnthEp etCr P 31+ 

PcniiE , jo* 

SsuuknE, jij 
Syriat and Kuihusi, 396 
Tamil, 315 
Tdtigu, 31* 

TnrSckhp 1*9 
D. General— 

+7j 93p *7°* 

/fiTifwff/ Rr^P i rf l 347 

JAr iThhcfil £?wjrf/*yy* 

tyi, 176-9, 347 
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CATALOG U ES, FACSIMILES 
AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS s 
D* GpJGhaL —omdmntd 
The BusLfinpvf the British Must** , 
\ 6 q 

Sjnoprit, 6y* 7^ 

171 

Caler, J.p to^-Sx, 3 58 
Ccdij W. P Lord Burghlcy, 36* ±49, 371 
Coltnl Library for Student See 
Natiaml Central Library 
Cerrante*, Ashbec 1 * ecU. aif* 1 ja 
Canak F A, Palme di p 176 
Ceylonese Ul Sit Sinhalese lit. 

Chuidkr t S.p 51 
Chattel L King, 179^ 244 
Chirks II f Km^i 179 
Charlotte, Qdhii, 114-15 
Charters and Rolls* adt-a 
Chcflterfie! d, P. D-± Ld of, 4J 
Chinese lit* 64, 103, 129* 317 
Church Missionary Society, gifr of 
Etfciopic MSS. f 301 
Churchd!, S. J. A rf 306-^7* 359 
Clark, Campbell, m 
Cbsfcd Catalogue, (a) of Printed 
Boob, ite Catalogues A (1 b) j 
(6) ofMSSu?^rk B 
Classics. Sff Greek Ht-, 3ndrn| s Latin 
111 m ancient 

CLualficaiioc of printed books, 48,. 7i, 
94, XOlj JJ3^4ir 3J&. Sw ClU- 
Eoguts, etc.; A (i£), The Cb«d 
Catalogue- 

Clergy,, benefited, on the xt*ff t 91 y 
Cabbeti on> 97 
ClyJfe, J:, i4i 
Cqbhettp W r| 97 
Cockerell, D. p 174 

Codes; Aletandrinin* Stiutltcua, Vati- 
canus. Sec Bibkf Greek 
Coins and Medals, 41, 45-6, 73. 
ColchotETj Lord- Set Abbot* C. 

Cofe, W. T MSS., 49 p 2.86 
Colin dak, Set Newspaper Repository 
(Library) 

College of Arms, 156 
Collier* j. Payne, 84* XI3-14 


Combe, Cr t 6i 
C-pnybrare, F, C-* 194? 3 to 
Coorg lit. See Kurg k 
Coptic bindings, 310-11 
Coptic MSS., 199-300 
Copyright deposit in i&ifa oent-j 491 
Act of iSi 4 * 357 i of 1841, 
105; of 1911 and 19151 
36S1 of 193a, 569; Plants thought 
Cop 1 - books slot worlh keep-log, 
1311 in MSS.* 289-904 in music* 

4ID-I1 \ iu newspapers and colonial 
books, t+l-i 

Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, 
Parker's MSS. at, 14 

Casta* 3 . d*, St* da Cwta 

Cottoo, Sir R., 17* 15-731 Library 
Acts* 171 MSS., 2XS-31; the 
Genesis, 45* aa7* ijoj damaged, 
restored,, iJO 
County History, 6i, 4S3 
CowLm, R.p aeo T 7® 

Cawt&n* R.,]ufl r , 81, 347+ 3*3 
Can* IL Qi, 78-9 

Cracfaerodr, C. M., library* 56* 183-5* 

Iff . ^ 

Cranmer, A bp. T. p 179, 244 
Crawford* 26th Earl of* 214 
Crokiir h J. W, p 6j, 185-6, io4> 366 
Crum, XV. Er S 270-11 ]oo 
Cumberland, R., 61 
Clirctfifi* XV,, 9? s 109-1 Ot 174 295* 

3°J- fi * j6i 
Curry, E, x ay* 

Curon, R. f 108-9, 361-1 
Cymmrodorieta Society* =75 

Da Costa. S.p 48. 180, 297. 371 
Davenport* C J** 135 
De Morgan, A., S4, 114 
Departments, the original* 411 rtW" 
gwkitions of, 7J„ 93, 1 jr + 144-4 i 
co-opera lion between, 75, 214 
De^uthi R-, 128-9 
de Villiers, Sir j. A. J. r tty 
Ditke, C. W,*S S 
DlUmanfl, C. F. A.* J0i 
Diplomatic papers, iSy 
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DlrKton, isr Principal Ubraruiu 

D lira* Li, L* 54* S4 

Doucr F F. P 51, 59-60, yu 250 

Bauglw, Sir R. K„, 149, 145, 216, 319, 

Dragonetti, D., mu»c p ttr f 265, 167 
Dryandcr, hit Kankji Cililogtlc, 
6 i ¥ 94, iIt 
Duke* L F 199 

Duplicate* 51, 192, 195, 331-4 
Durham Mkstrr Ubnrvp 371 
Durie, J., 17* 244-5 
Dutch MSS., 376 
Duvetn, Joseph^ Lord, 167 
Dywe* G Jf 141 

D^cr p G-# 3 4 

East India Holih. Ser [tidia Qdice 
Edward JV K Kin^ 340 
Edward* A.p btqus* 171 fund, 50, 
61, 7*i library, 4i, 353 
Edward* £_ r author oF L™rx 0/ 
FtmnJen, 93. 95, 100-1* 331 
Edward* E. f of the Dtpt. of Qr r p. B, 
and MSSr f 3*1 

Egcrton Bequest and MSS., 65, 151-41 
Librarian, 356 

Egyp^ papyri found in T 267-71 
kg}?* Exploration Sodetyjt jj t 289-170 
“Elastic”* system of placing book* toz 
Elimiiurt^n, undrtirablc, 333-4 
Elizabeth, Queeop 17!* 34* 143 
Eliio* Sir K- M-i 306, 

EUk. A. G„ I4J, JOJ, 50* 

EILiif A, I., 171 

EHi* Sir H, enter*- 57 s Keeper of Pr, 
Bk* h $6, works on General 
Ck, p 75, m-U) criticized by 
Finid For hi* part ii* jg ^ 
Keeper of MSS, and Secretary, $$ $ 
Principal Librarian, $! x 35^ re¬ 
lation* with Fonball, 97 j attacked 
bv Nicolai oyet the jsunanvault 
MSS. f 106-7; publication* 19*3,1 
riewi on uwikifiMatftlogtK* 1111 
*a duplicate* jjig retirement, 
11CV 355i character, 58, 97, ilo , 
J 5 S 
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EmpKin t J„ 43-3 

Engluh history, 216, in Cotton 

MSSn a 6, HJ4* Harieian, 

436-71 IzuudowDc. 2411—510; Royal 
2+0-2; Stowe* 258-9$ nnlngue* 
etc., bearing oa r 236, 290 
English lit., 199-1001 early printed, 
104-54 MSS. in, 236-90 
Erakinet W rl 306, 313-14 
Ehm* Jaane* drawing* 65 

Ethbpic MSS., 30c 
Eumorfopoulo* G-+ 169 
Evacuation in war, (£r—a p 270 
Evans, Sir A., 163 

Evan* C-> ai2 
Evelyn, Sir John, 36 
Exhibition* and Guides thereto, of 
MSS., 166, 22;, 23* 254, 293 j 
of Printed book* 2151 GaJJeriea 
closed in wartime, 163 


Fa n i m tltt. See Catalogue* etc.; Ham* 

J 

Fun borough, Lard, 563; ha Fund, 65, 

Fea^ Staff forbidden to take, 37; pro- 
poul for charging, for use of 
Reading Room, 161 


FINANCED 

W General, 45-3* 69-70, 94, 347. 
35 J -4 

(A) Piirehlae grant*— 

ft) Annual 

Fr.Bfica., 1O1-3,163,169-7 E 

MSS., 106 
fa) Special: 

Sculpture* 60-t 
Larudownc MSS-, 61 
Hargrave MSS., 61 
Burney iihriry, 61—1 
Giagucni library, 62—3 
Rich Or. MSS., 64 
British hook* 69 
Stowe MSS., 25S 
Codex Sinai tic na, 169 
The printing grant utd to iup- 
. „ „ picmeni, 
iff Buddinp- Staff 





INDEX 


Fisher, A- ± 313 
FitzGcraldj E. p 85 

FitrwiTJiam. Lord,, bequest diverted, 71* 
33 * 

Fletcher, W. Y.* 146 
Floy.* K- die, 176 
Flower* R.* 175-6 

Fgrbs, D.. 294. 

Foreign bwk#t purchwof* 103, 126—7, 

Forgrrio, 350-1, %jo-t 
Fondyke, Sir ]., 9 

Fan k 4 Hi J., enters ptaloguti 

Burnt)' M$S. P 2^1; Rich MSS,, 
Itoj papyri, 2^; Keeper of 
MSS. and Secretary* 77-®; whule- 
lime Secretary, 97 ( conduct ai 

*uch + 97-8, x iip 3 j8 p 362-31 retire 
u£, 362; character* j|S, 362-3 
F&rtrscue. G. IL, Supt. of Rending 
Room* 136 j found* Subject Index, 
36-7 s catalogue) French Revo¬ 
lution Touts, 149, 1861 Thoma¬ 
son Trmc»* l|0^ i 3 j; Keeper of 
Pr. Eki.p 149-50$ death md 
character* 367-8 

Foundation, tbe, 17-19* 33-7 5 origin* 
of* * 9-33 

Fonts* Sir A. VV, t 311 
Frederick* Prince of Waks, 3 50, 370 
French lEtrt Ginguen£ cull, of, 63; toL 
of *pttsfa, 104$ AiJihec's, 150$ 
car. of early primed, 206-7; 
MSS, in, * 35-6 p *771 Arundel* 
355; Egertoop 6j t 2531 Harlejan, 
25^-6; Royal, *40“!; catalogue) 
of, 276-7 

French Revolution Tracis, 63, 77, 149, 
185-6 

Friends of the National Libraries, 171, 
18B 

Fulton, A, S. p 305 

Garnett, R*, lea., 99 
Garnett, R., jum. entrap 99; Placer* 
137 $ Supt. of Reading Room, 137; 
promote* sliding presses 137-81 
and printing of Gen. Cat., : 34-5; 


edits it, 135; urges addition of 
photographer to Staff* 34a 5 K«per 
of Ffe. Bka. k 146; retires* 14s; 
character, 148-9. 367 
Garrick* D., play*, 48, 84-5, 353 
Caster, M.. 198 
Cate Porter, 346 
Gayangof, P. de. 27 6 
Genealogy and he ml dry, 98, 259* i86 P 
190, See iiZre County historv 
■GtOgraphy* studied in a 6 th and 17th 
cent., 49-505 Banks Colt. oF* 187; 
King's, 19:. Set itlw Maps 
George IL King* 33* 177* ;+7 
George 111 , King, presents Thomason 
Tracu, 48 p 181; 4od money* 352; 
eotbeti King * Library, 6 3, 188-9, 
= 51-1; and the King** Music, 114 
George tV t KIngj presents King** 
Library* 63* 151-1, aty, 251-2 ^ 
adds to King's Music* 315 
George V, King* deposits King's 
Music, 4I3 

Georgian MSS., 509-10 
German MSS., 176 
Gibbon, E. s 43 
Gifford, A., 41, 45-6 
Giles, L* r 145. 319* 57+ 

Gill, Erie, i&t 

GilsOo, J. P.j enters* Assistant Keeper 
of MSS,+ 369 s Kreper, 152* 369; 
publications, 248, 369; work no 
CLasi Cat-, 2921 ck^ib, 16S1 
carrer and character* 569 
Ginguen*, P, L,, library, 62-5 
Glaser, E., 303 
G 3 ovcf r j. H. f 76 
Godwin, W.* 84 
Gosse. SiJ E., B33r I75, 364-5 
Gough, R, 71, 357 
Gotham, J., 81 

Granis. Parliamentary. See Finance 
Cray* E> W., 43 
Goy.J. K. 115 
Gray, J C>, 386 

Gray, T., a madcr, 53 j net the Reid iag 
Roam, 53, 354 * on the Museum 1 ! 
finances* 49-50 i on it* feuds* 353 

3 s t 
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Greek III., ancient iQ-it, ■ BSj. 134, 

3 $r* ay l | jw dZra Papyri j modem, 

Gmcns'hieLdst R- S- 5 304 

Grenville, T.^ his library, 104* 193-81 
and PjihbJt pB* ^4, 143,19^, 197, 
3*3 

Groce, G-, 84 
(jui^-Uciurt^, *7? 

G ujarati lit, 314 

?[u^ E., 311-Jj 

J-Ulhed* N. B,„ hu Indian M££, P 64-5, 

3°5* 3* 1 
HaJLtn, H h 84 
Hamilton, C., 3a; 

Hamilton, G. W. f }oG F 313 
HandeEp G*. E, ‘i+'l-S, afift 
Hardwkjr, F. Yorkr, nt Earl of, 16 f 
P* York*, iod Earl of* 3^p 51 
Hargrave, F., a reader, 51, his library, 
di| MSS.* 350 

H&rlrhn Library, 17-18 ; MSS., ay, 41, 
tojp *31-93 eaalngucs of; {1759J, 
44* 4*-9> Hr 13S-9; (iWfr 74-fii 
*38-93 printed boots* 33-4 
Hartey, Robert and Edward* 1st and 
iod Eark of Oribrd, 17-18, 27 

Harped 43-4 p 75 

Harris, J J+ 76-7 

Halting** Warren, papers of, 139* 311, 

373 

f rawax Sir R* 91 
He her, Richard, tale*, fid 
HeberdctSp W„ Dr„ 5a 
Hebrew lit, 4S, 11I-9, l So, l|4,196-9, 
373 

Hendon. ^ Ncmpapsr Repository, 

(Library) 

Henry V|| + King* 178* a+t 
Henry VIII* King, 14 r* 165 
Henry, Prince of Wads, 178., 144 
Heraldry, See Genealogy and Heraldry 
Heralds' College, See College of Anns 
Herbert, J. A, 151, 4S2 
Herring, Ahp r T.* 3ft 
Hill* Sir G. E* i&« 

Hindi lit, 313-44 


Hindu paimingfn 30S 
Hindustani lit* 313-14 
Hoane, Sir R. Colt* 63-4 
Hoeming, R.p 499 
Holman, JLp 7&P 9 &* 264* %$i 
Holmes. Sir R. R-? 78* jar 
Hog hr, R~ 39 
Home, T. H. f 7$, 139, 358 
Housekeeper, 346 

Howard? Henry, and Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel. Stt Arundel MSS. 

Howky* A bp. W. T 9S 

Hughes, W. t 106* 3lS 
Huglti-Hughes, A., a 67 
Hull, J, Fowler, 64* 303* 317 

Huth Request* IjSIp ? 9M* *77 
Hyde* T,* 304 


Icelandic books* 49* 187* aof 
lEhmuniuom. See Manuscript* Illu¬ 
minated 

Improvement Property* 143* 1*67 
Incunabula, 146—7* *®4^5 p * 9 °r *W* 
199, rOa^4 

Indbp MSS. relating to* 106 * S« nAn 
Hastings, Wiff?n 
India Office library, jii-eii 317 
Indian lit, £0, $4-^ H4t 

ST+ 

Indo-Penian lit Sri Persian lit 
Irish book.v i£ej MSS. 158* ±7S”^ 
Iron library, 119-raj, tfi+? ^ 

sliding presses 114 137-® 

Islamic calligraphy? 3071 illuminatiuH, 
3*4, 307-91 lit, ire Arabic Lt.j 
Ptriian lit 3 Turk kb lit 
Italian lit* 61-4+ 194-64 MSS,* 1S0, 
* 7 ^ 

Jaba, A., 303, 309 

Jacobi* H.+ jia 

Jainism, 513, 315 

James |, Kiag, 17S, 143 

Japanese lit* 119, 330 

Javan™ lit, jn 

jennens, C.* 314 

Jtuner, H^+ iy8, *04, sJi, 3d* 



INDEX 


JohmOB, Samuel, and libraries Jl-lt 
and Maty, 45; admitted to read, 
51; and the King a Library* 189- 
9 lj J?n 

Jonei, J. Winter, 99-1 do, 114, 135-6* 
S 4 * b 

JonB> Sir W., 51 i 
Joumnvaul t + Bacon dr, io6-j 
Juitd, H. p 345 

Konriada ][c., 515 
Karaite MSS,, 299 
Kanhufii MSS,* 394 

Keay-Tapling, T. p 324 
JCwpcft and Btputy Keeper*, ji6-8 
Kenyon* Sir F, G., eniert, rj4s pub¬ 
lishes Greek texts, 154* 2 * 9 ^ 7 &, 
274 p Director, 157-^8 
Kerrieh, T., drawing *5 
King Edward VllVViog. Sic By tiding*, 
(1900-18), (i^ii-30) 

King a Library# lie, formed, 188-90 j 
acquired, £3, 191-2* staff absorbed* 
76i lie building, 86-7 & pr, bks., 
188-93 1 boob reserved from, 193 f 
MSS,, 151-1, 

Kitzvnger, E-, :So 
Knight, Gr P 43 
Kremcr* A, Frhr. tor, 505 
Kurg lit, 315 

La Figauitre* F. da, 376 
Umb, C. r &+-J 
Lamharde, W, t 35 
Laqe, E. W. t 30j 
Langion* E., 51 
Lansdowne MSS-, tit, 148-5* 

Latin lit., aiaciem, ic^ir* 184, 190, 

* 9 ±> 17*-1 i paPF*- ±e ?P 



Lean, V, Stuckey, bequest, 143-3 
Lelandi J* sj* 141“* 

Lending, 37, 331-5 

Lmen, J.* 19$ 

Lew* C P S 5 

Leyden, J-* 306 


Libraries, RrniSStuec foundations of* 
so I the chief Continental re¬ 
ported on (1835-6)* 3601 publics. 
95p,iOO^i| paucity of in i&tfc rent. 
London* Jl—a, 55* | now relieve 
Reading Room, 171. Sa Bethnal 
Green Public Library ( Bodleian 
Library* Tenaoci, A bp. T, 

Libn, G * j 03, toy* 157-8 
LwHiiing Am, 179 
Lighting, Artificial, 132* 364 
Linnaeus CL, 45, 3+5 
little Gadding, 179 
Little* A, G- r t8i 
Lockhart, j, G r * 8 5 

Loudon, Grace colt# 373 s Pretty of 
public libraries in *8th cent., 31-= j, 
now relieve B.M-* iyt 
Lottery, for foun datcon, the* 18, J3> U 9 
Lowth* Bp, ft.# 51 
LumleTt Jr, Lord,. 17&-9, *44 
Luther coll., 103 
Luttrell Filler* 379 
Lyttelton, George, m Lord, 36 

Macaulay* Catherine, 53 

Macaulay^ T. Lord, 84, 574 
Macclesfield, George, 3 nd Earl. 3d 
.%! jchirlane, j , U i 

Madden, Sir F, n emeia Dept, of Pr_ 
Bb>, 76 {transferred Id MS$ r , ?S + 
Keeper 9S; claim* Grenf iLle 
MSS. for Dept-. 104; wsibc* to 
buy Stowe MSSr* toy 1 find* 
Cotton fragments 261 j reatnres, 
ihecni *30 j retire** iai-lt rela¬ 
tion* with Pwnzri, 1*4. 3611 
character, m-3, 361 g collection 
of cutting* on B-M-, 3:64 
Magna Carta, 49* 1*1 
Major, R- Si* io£, 131, 21^19 
Malcolm* j.* of PoltaJbchr 177 
Malcolm* Sir J., 306 
Mallet, Locy, 49 
Manly, J. M-, 343 
Mautvcn-Suttou, Abp. C-. 158-9 
Manuscript*, history and gnj^ih of 
the Dept., Fart L ; the 
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Collection* and Catalogue*, 216-9* * 
St u de nil" Room. i 38j Reading 
Room* previously died far* 119; 
Exhibitions,, xij, 131, 25^ *913 
Kfi’pen Dtputy-Keeper* 

irid m names tberr set out 

&r 4//0 Binding; Copyright* 
Lending 

Mantucript* illumtnairdp Woscro, 151- 
3p ST 1 ! i?<t 335-6* 176-811 
Oriental, ttr Oriental Library 
Map* printed, Winter joins develops 
Thenllri 2»^ntCatalogued} lod; 
a 16-la; the Map Room. 164* 
Dept, of. tjtp 139-40* American, 
=d** Cliirf, ^IT i MSj it7j 
163-5. £** a ^° Geography 
Marathi bl-p 3E4 
Miugdiotnhp G., 145* 35$ 

Maraden, W, A,. t68 
Marten, 143 
Marti neau h R<* 

Miry I h Quota, 142-3 
Mary El, Queen, 246 
MatVp NL, +a-3 
Maty, P. H, 4* 35a 
Maurice* T., 6a> 80, 312, yrf 
MaybeWj H M, h 135 
Meame, $ rp 

Medieval and Modem Language* 

*74-7 

Medievalist karoing* 37 
Mew. Jhj bequest, *98 
Mexican codices, j-6* 

Meyer, P.j 176 

Michael,, H, Jr, Hebrew library?, 298 
MULirp E,, tp, it<±-1 
Millard. ],, 91-3, 291 f 360-1 
MlUer, A_ W. R, nSt r;0 
Milnep H, J. M. t 170, 17+ 

Mogul Emperors’ library, 308, jio 
Moll, Baron vun, library and nat. hue. 
□oUm 61 

Monasteries SoppnsakHi of the, 11-4, 
ad 

Monbuddop Lord, 51 
Monacm* Lady Ann, 


Montagu House, 18-19, 37-41, 86-y, 

Morgan, J r Picfpocttp juru 179-80 
Morrison, J. R., Chinese books, 129, 
3173 Robert., 317 
Morton, C ;i 4*. 44 - 1 * 5* 

Murray,. Sir C,, 303 

Mui grave, s r( fa 

M us grave* Sir W<* hequcsL, 49» 

Music, printed, to6 t ifi+, MS., 

365-71 tbs King's* 213-16 

Wait*, R., f*, 191, 3*5 
National Art-ColkcLiona Fund* E71 
National Central library* 16^ JJ+-* 
National Library of Wales, 161 
Natural, History, book?, 176* E&7; 

DcptB, of. removal of* jeit p 1391 
library of, 34++ *** Banks, Sir 
Moil, Baiun von 
Naval papers, 283, 390 
Nelson, H.p Lord, iBj-6 
NevrraitJe Paper** 139, 

Newspapers, 141-4 *□&-!□. 367 + Bur¬ 
ney eolL of* 6a* tB8; copyright, 
141-I1 Repository (Library) of, 
M3-4, i&§r 309-to 
Newton* Sir C,* 1311 134 
Nicolas, Sir N. Harris, 90-[, 106— "jt 

m 

Nitrian MSS., no 

Noehden* G, K, 355 

Northampton, Marquess of, i6y 

Nonhumtcfland T Hugh* Dub of. 36 

NovtIJd, V, f 163 

Novel* ^4, 339 

Nowell, Dean L,* 15 

O'Grady, S. 173-6 
Old Royal Library. 17-&, 50-Tp *77- 
80, 140-g 

Olipbanr* T,, tfid, 167 
Onslow, A., Speaker, 33, 36* 48-9, 2 29 
Oriental Library: MSS, at* 59-60, 
64-5; DepL of> proposed, 1151 
formed, 13 tj pr. bks., added to,, 
c 4+^si Printed Boob and MSS,* 
the combined Dept, formed, 144-5; 




INDEX 


the CoUettiora, 194-311 f Keepers 
and Deputy-Keepers, 52 S* and 
ttt names thert Set OUlj Stydent's 
Ronm, 166 

Oriental studies, 374 
Onyj, Jit., 314 

Dudh, Royal library of, -06, 30S 
Ow^, E,* 374 

Painiin^ ilrict Modem fear df ? ]C? 
Pali lit. F 311-13 

Panljai, Set A,* reader, 85 j joins staff, 
779 evidence before Pari. Com¬ 
mittee, 95-71 ™ti Cantiwntal 
libraries, jiSdi Keeper of Pr. Bits P 
99 \ and the Geiti Cat * iti-Uf 
survey of and re port On collections* 
102-39 feeufei GrcnvOJe I_jhrary f 
104, 1979 enioraa Copyright 

Act, 105; before tbe Royal Com- 
mission, jij— Iff plain Reading 
Room and Iron Library, 117-201 
Principal Librarian,. nO-i j rc- 
liffl, in i relations with Baber, 
59 i with EJIisr 589 with Fonhail, 
p8i with Grenville, 104, lift 195- 
7 ; with Madden, *04* 3619 with 
Nicola*, 3599 on dnutkaiiQD, 94; 
on duplicate*, 331-39 nn scientific 
meiij 93, 1239 achievement and 
character* lift tai-4? 1^4 
Panjabi iiL, 713-14 
Papyri^ 153-4+ 1*7-71: 

Parker, Abp. M., 24-6, 349 
Parliament, Committee of, on B.M r , 
9c—6,, 3609 Rod* of, deposited* 19 
Parry, J, H,+ too 
Fasten Letters,, 183—4 
Patmore, Coventry, ia&, 3.65 
Peacock, T. L., By 
Peel, Sir R.„ ity-ifi 
Pelham Ripen. St* Newcastle Papers 
Penrwckr R. T 46-7, 54 

Periodical*, 176. Jrr d/w Newspapers 
Perrins, C. W. D WD t 162 
Persian lit.* 305-71 3 °S 
Photography, 15®, 342-3 
Piflb^ Lj 173 


Pirckheiiner T 65, 155 

"PlAdsEr" Stt Classification 

Plant** A 1# 44, 56-7 

Planta, j., 44* 5^-7, f 31* m 

Political papers, 284-5 

Pollard, A. W,, 146-3, 1*4, 104 

Pope, A., 49 

Pope, G. Upham, 315 

Parson, R t S3 

Palter, G. W. ± 146, 365 

Partuguere lit., tii t 206-7 

Postage stamps 124 

Poulet, Q., 241 

Pratt, J. Tiddt 7* 

Priroit, A., 319 
Prtebtch, R,, 176 

Principal Librarians and Directors, 
326, and St* names there xX out 
Printed Bocks, history and growth of 
the Dept, of Pt- I, cb. il- 4 x p 
passim; principle* of collecting, 
175-6 i collections and catalogues, 
177-3.454 elhiblrioim iJJi Kee¬ 
pers and Dtputy-Kncpers, 327, and 
St* names there set out, Set u Isa 
Binding; Catalogues, etc. 5 Clari¬ 
fication , Copyright 9 Iron Library f 
Lending 9 Reading Room 
Prints and Drawings* 73-4 
Proctor, R. r 146-7, 203-4, 367 
Publications. 5 er Catalogues, etc- 
Punjabi lit. St* Panjabi lit. 

Plirehase of books, 103, h&- 7 j =751 
of books and MSS,, grants for, 
Stt Finance 
Pushtu lit.* J13-14 

Quariich, Bemud, Ltd., 176 

Ralston, W. R, S.* 365 
Rapsan, E- J. P 3x3 
RawLinson* Sir H-, 303, 306 
Ray, John, 30 

Reading Room* the 1st {1759)1 4 P— 1 * 
js-+; the mJ ( 1774 ). 54 -J> * 1 * 
jnl (iSuj), 79 —So. 35*F i-h. 
(1809), flo —e 1 35* S the Jth (1819}, 
til ibe fith (1838V ti-a, 160[ the 
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7*b (iSj7) P 117-JQw 363-4* closed 
149-50 i Lamb and Thack¬ 
eray on the* 83; reader*, in 
rftis Ml Jf yi-js ui early tjtli 
cenl. r 83-$- admuuon of, 54* 8 a, 
UJ. f?i-2 T jiS-jq, j%- f«s 
proposed for* xtaj evening open¬ 
ing need far ipace otta- 

flOClf printing of Gen. Cal. p 134- 
ckdKi of book* sens; into (183$], 
3 $9« ^fatuce Catalogue «nd 
Guide*, n^i 3*4* 3^91 afid jee 
Catalogue*: A (a}* works on p 
Superintendents of: PTetfiplemart, 
4^ 4^ S3; K- Pennectp 4^—7, 

54* T, Maurice, 80; J r Cater, So-i | 
j, Grabburi, ®i; T. Watts, 09, 
1171 G. Eulkn. ny- R, Garnett, 
jtm.. 137; G, K, Foneakeue, n { 
W r R, W&cw, 149; G. F. Barwick* 
H9 5 JL F. Sharp, 171 j. F, D. 
Sbdeti P 1711 A, I. Elba, i ji j 
FofteapjeV definition of the ideal, 
St 

R&tMfj Manuscripts, at 
Manuscript^. Department of, StU- 
<km* Room; Newspaper*, 13c, 
i44r *66; Oriental, ttt Orient d 
Pr, Bks. and MSS. P Dept, ri f p 
Student*" Room; Rate Bocks 
[Lirgr Room arid North Library], 
t, [ 57-8, 166; Slate Paper! r 

■66; Reference Books, j&oj f« 
Reading Room 
Reform* lion,, 21-4 
Registration of aCtettbns, 93-4, 97 
Removal of objects from Museum, 

forbidden* 331-5* of Natural 
History Dcpts*, 111, tj 9 
Report# Annual, 147 
Ridi' C. J M hii Near Eastern MSS., *4, 
; 9 ;. JO* Joj-6, J 73 
Richard*, W. U rJ 79 
Rien r €- p iji, joj r jot—9, 3*7 

Ro^rtatjii, W. t jt 

Robinson, P,* 114 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1*7 

386 


Roll* and Charters 160-a 
Rosen p F + A-* 311 
Ron* T., 345 
Rossetti* G„ 8 3 
Rothschild r Baron F., 177 
Roy* E- A.* 1461 14^ 3ii r 366 
Royal Commission (1S47-9), U3"l6 p 
J6a; [1937-Z9J' 364-3 
Royal Library. Si* King 1 ! Library, 
Old Royal Library 
Royal Philharmonic Society, 167 
Royal Society, 30-1, &2„ i*j t ij&> jJ- 
Rye* W. B v ioo r izS, 197-8 
Rymer, T>, 19 

Rymadyk, J* A, ill?* JJ, 3 JO 


Samaritan MSS., 396-9 
Sandy* Sir J., ifij 
Sanskrit lit., 64-5, 311-13 
Satow p Sir I„ 3t3 F 320 
Saunden, G. P 6| t 359 
Schiov Dr,* 99 
Sthlithtegrall, —, J55 
SehoJ derer, |. V. T 149 , 204 
Science in i6th-i7ih cent-* aS—j 1* 
men of p desired for Trustee*,. 9* 
t but not by F&ftkfl* 9;; his 
attitude towards, 113 
Scientific books, 176-71 i$ 7 r ^ 
Natural KtKOry* books 
Scott, E. J. L., 151, 153-* 140 
Scott, Sir fl-j—4, 339 

SeaL, 361-3 
Secnjtires, 316 
Secfttaries, yVssistant* 368 
Secretaryship, 9J> 97+ 1|6 
Sdraggi* G., 165, 367 
Sharp, R. F., 171 

Sieboldt P. F. von, 119, jsO 
SimoEkS' N. r 361 
Sims, It* 98* 130, 186, 190-1 
Sindhi lit., 313-14 
Sinhalese lit-, 316 
Skeat, T. C.* ay 1 p 174 
Sladci Fr, beqiicat r sai 

SLilexj, F- D- P 171 
Sbvomc lii. p 36$ 




index 


Sloanc, Sir Hans, Offenbach vttii* jjo* 
will, 17; Frederick, Prince of 
Waia influences 3$0; Collections, 
library. 1771 MSS P *39- 

43; family Truitee*, 

Smirfrr, Sir R.' 8A- Sydney, liB 
Smith;. Christopher P a 14 
Smith , J. T., 3 5S-9 
SmfcTh. Jovcpb-p Consul, iS* 

Smith, Sydney* £4 

Sznithi W. C.> 31 ji— 1 jp 
Smollett, T.* 4| 

Sounder* D.g 4^ 1&7 

Soiheby, W. T 3* 

Soulihy, Br H,, 11:7* 344 
Sogthe y'r R,* #4 
Southgate, K rp 42 t 46 
SpanUh history, &6; lit r| 62, 15a, iso, 
-American books, 

2.C7-S 

Sparrow, —* locksmith, tyH 
Sprem* F., 117 

Squire, W. Barclay, ait-r^* aij-x& 
Staff, 1he e a r liest, 42-7 ■ their qtttr- 
rels, 41-7, 553; duties and Kotin 
of, in [Sth «nt| 4Hi filirin 
improved (tKni), 357 ; PaH. 
Committee recommend full-rime 
work and pay. 93; thb done, 
97; incorporated tn established 
Civil Service, 12O; lalirri im¬ 
proved (iSptJ, 141: with rear- 
gunizatbil (tfl 11), 1S7-8; methods , 
of rcCniilment, 34$; discipline, 
**Ji 1*4—5 S ipcri^™d scholar¬ 
ship of, 1751 influence of the 
Service upon, 173 J f general note on, 
345-7, Stt aka Catalogue A(iJ| 
Gate POrtrrj Housekeeper ; Keep¬ 
er* and Deputy Keepers ; Principal 
Librarians i Secretaries s Srcfctarie*. 
A&isfcanl; Transcribers 

Stamps. Pottage, 314 

Stanhope, Earl, 49 

State Papers, 2 34j Riding Room for, 
1 & 

Statutes £ 1757 ), %7 p (i&n?h 71 S i^S°h 
1 1 j-i 6 


Stem H Sir A, h Chinese collection, 3T&-19 

Sicmsrimu, Dr., 303, 307 

Stevens Alfred* 6* 764 

Stevens, Henry, of Vermont, toj, 3&7-E 

Stevenson, J./17S 

Stow, John, 35 

Stow* MSS,* ioft tjp, 257-9 
Stuart, James f fc Athenian 14 )* 53 
Si ndentT Rdool Sit Reading Roo eti 1 
Special Rooms 

StukeK'p VV. T j =T 53 

Subject Indea. See Catalogue*, At*. 

Surtees, It, 84 

Sussex, Duke of, sale, 103, soy 
Syriac MSSrp 394-$ { Rich's, 64, 2 9 5 - 
the Nitrian, loS-io, 795-$ 


Tamil lit,* 315 

Tapllng, T. Kray* postage stamp** 214 
Tattam* Archd, H-, 10S-9 
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Tiyfoc, L. H. E.p 
Taylor, R., 303 
Teliigu litp 316 
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139^10; Director, 141-^1 
character, rjf-d 

Thompson! H. Yaiet, Sft Yalci 
Thompson 

Thynne* H, F. ud J., 145 
Tibetan lit., 321 

Tomkins* C-* writing master, bequest^ 
64 
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Townsend, A. C., 344 
Tradescant's Mu*Ufflp a^-jo 
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Vefard, A., 17& 
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Witpoic, Horace p 33, 3^, J&p *5 

Walter F. A-, 355 

Winffy. H., tj, iji, 149, 

" *r-C i rnc* the Library in* e 60^ 170 

Wardropp J. o. r 350 ' 

Waroer T Sir G- F' T , cniuv 1*9, ^per 
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r 3TI-s, 28$-lg memorial aSaj 
character, rja 
Wajich^uer, A., 476 
Wat#on, Sir W. p 36—7 
Warn, T s * origin, 4 enters. iqoj 

plari b>r a Readin.y: Ri>im H 117,, 
3 ^ 3 1 remora! of Pr + 
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dev™ class Ifi cation, tor; elects 
in jJL tongucf, Ed], 116—7i Sups- 
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Keeper* K2&-?| achievement usd 
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Welsh MSS,, iq6, 174-5 
Wat* James, 36 
Westmacosit Sir R., 360 
Whartoup L. C.* 365 
White, Taylor, ya 

White, William, bequest, ike While 
Wing, 138-9 

VS : icktemasinj^he p M. da Z_, 194* jifi 
Wilkes, J-, 52 

WjlitintOQp J. V. S. f 314 
William TV, King, 193 
Wikset. w. R rp 149 
Windsor Otitic Lihrary* 193 
Watt T. J. Srr Ashky Library 
Woidc, C, G, t 44 + S 9 k 75 * 35 *-i 
WolEey, A.* M&S.p 65 
Women, on the higher Staff, 34Ji 
rraders, 53 

Woodward* B+ 3+4 
Worcester Col^ Oxford, 179 
Wray, IX, 51 
Wren* Sir C-» 

Wright, 144-5, yGa* 311 

Yates Thompson MSS,* 170, lyS, a6o* 
=77-a, 36s 
Yiddish iii-i 259 

Yorlwg. Philip, ire Hard seiche, Earl of 
Young, Patrick, 24J-*. 

Young, Peter, =43 
Yule, Col. W , jdj, 306 

Zerlner, J JT 19S-5 
Zend MSS,, 305 

Zo*ilogical books, B.M. weak aa [tS j6h 
54-5 

Scrache MSS., 173+ 303, 361 
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